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CHICAGO AS A SUMMER CONVENTION CITY 









SHEN people talk about Chi- 


~) ie) \ Sy cago, as most Chicago peo- 
We Aeeee ple nearly always do, one 
awVi§ thinks of it as a huge and 
paaeSESSSS rather dingy industrial cen- 
ter. “Fourteen per cent of the world’s 
total railway mileage centers in Chi- 
cago,” says one guidebook proudly. “The 
smoke resulting from the use of soft 
coal has given a drab and dingy color 
tone to the buildings,” laments another. 
The stockyards have become famous the 
world over, and the hurry and congestion 
of the loop district have been accepted 
as typifying certain of the less civilized 
features of American life. On the for- 
eign stage today, if the farce writer 
wants to present what his audiences will 
conceive to be the hustling, rich, crude 





American, the odds are strongly that he: 


will give his lay figure a home in Chi- 
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cago, and an office within a stone’s throw 
of what the whole world vaguely knows 
as the “Pit.” 

This is the Chicago of tradition, and 
the Chicago which the average business 
visitor encounters during a brief stay. 
Look over any dozen or two of the in- 
numerable notes of American travel pub- 
lished by visitors from abroad, and you 
will find Chicago dealt with by nearly 
all of them in about the same fashion. 
As an epitome of this point of view, ex- 
pressing the limited vision of the one-day 
business visitor who acquires his impres- 
sions of Chicago between trains, the fol- 
lowing, from a _ collection of brief 
sketches of American cities published 
four or five years ago, may be cited: 

“A particularly well-appointed train 


Chicago’s Municipal Pier Is Suggestive of Anything Except a Great Commercial Center 


discharging its passengers into an in- 
credibly squalid station. Irritable street- 
cars, trying to hurry, and clanging their 
protests against the human and adminis- 
trative perversity that keeps stopping 
them. A grimy elevated structure block- 
ing the vista of every main thoroughfare. 
Rather shabby people in very great 
haste, either to get to work or to get 
away from it. Office buildings whose 
height is rendered unimaginative by their 
horrible squareness. Offices inside those 
buildings, where stenographers stop 
chewing gum long enough to tell you to 
sit down and wait in a room where there 
are no seats. A one-sided avenue of 
magnificently incongruous buildings. 
commanding a limitless view of gray 
railroad tracks, brown dumps and the 





muddy-yellow lake. A wind. A navi- 
gable sewer, with bridges, tugs, freight- 
ers and even wharves, like a river. Ex- 
pensive and sometimes beautiful dwell- 
ings, whose owners are always out of 
town. Countless miles of smaller houses, 
looking so much alike that one is puzzled 
to know whether their occupants are 
generally able to identify them,—and, if 
so, whether they want to. A university 
sometimes pointed out by strangers as 
all that is left of the World’s Fair of 
1892, Noise, dirt, hurry and discom- 
fort; the unchastened American of a 
British farce. And yet quiet spots, sug- 
gesting that the world is not bounded by 
railroad tracks, and that some day the 
people will be rid of the smoke that 
eddies restlessly between them and the 
stars.” ° 

If this general impression were as ac- 
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curate as it is widespread, it Would flatly 
belie the statement that Chicago is the 
foremost convention city of the world. 
People do not go to conventions simply 
according to geographical convenience, 
nor are convention locations chosen pri- 
marily for industrial or economic rea- 
sons. A convention, no matter how seri- 
ous its purpose, always involves the ele- 
ment of play, or at least the creation 
of such an atmosphere of comfortable 
companionship ag can be produced only 
by pleasant surroundings. There is not 
the slightest question that Chicago an- 
nually welcomes a greater number of 
conventions than any other place in the 
United States, and as the convention 
habit is essentially a product of Ameri- 
can civilization, the rest of the world can 
provide no rival for Chicago in this re- 
spect. As a matter of fact, conventions 
form one of Chicago’s greatest indus- 
tries, none the less important because it 
is not commonly classed with meat pack- 
ing or grain trading. 

The reason for this is, of course, that 
Chicago defies the impression its busi- 
ness district creates by being one of the 
country’s most admirable playgrounds. 
For many decades in the city’s develop- 
ment, indeed, this feature of its life was 
to some extent overlooked; its commer- 
cial growth was so preposterously rapid 
that it thought it had no time to consider 
the advantages, economic and otherwise, 
of relaxation. Amid all of its claims— 
and Chicago has never been backward 
about claiming pre-eminence for itself— 
it never used to lay much stress on its 
advantages as a summer resort or a spot 
for the enjoyment of vacation idleness. 
But of late years all this has greatly 
changed, and Chicago is fast earning its 
right to be called the convention city of 
the world through its ability to create 
exactly the atmosphere of comfortable 
wellbeing which a convention particu- 
larly requires. 

For example, take the development of 
Lincoln Park and the Lake Shore Drive. 
Now that Michigan Avenue has been put 
through, bridge and all, you can walk to 
the beginning of the Drive, at the Drake 
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vondh 


This Quiet Lagoon Is Within a Few Minutes’ Motor Ride of the Board of Trade 


Hotel, where the headquarters of the 
millers’ Mass Convention will be, from 
the loop district in twenty minutes; one 
of Chicago’s descendants of Jehu the 





son of Nimshi (“for he driveth furious- 
ly” in the Old Testament phrase) gets 
you there before you know that his 
motor has fairly started. In front of 


Central Group from Lorado Taft’s Fountain of the Great Lakes 
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you, if the day or evening be warm, is 
a long and intensely active bathing beach, 
swarming with bathers of all ages and 
most assorted sizes. The demure lady 
of unquestionable propriety who has 
walked out the avenue just ahead of you 
steps lightly from the concrete walk to 
the sand, throws off her cape, startles 
you by unconcernedly removing her skirt, 
and appears, decorously bathing-suited, 
ready to stroll into the lake. The whole 
thing is delightfully casual, and you feel 
that the huge offices of the loop are 
already a hundred miles away. 

All this is, so to speak, in the Drake’s 
front yard. Cross the broad driveway 
(with caution, for the automobiles go by 
like the four-horse chariot race at the 
circus) and look northeast. There is 
nothing to suggest that you are in a city 
at all, nothing but miles and miles of 
lake, which might just as well be the 
ocean if only it could bring with it a 
breath of salt air, and the broad, firm, 
white beach, and the bathers, with in- 
numerable children playing tag in and 
out,of the water. If you like to swim, 
the lake is waiting for you, but even if 
you do not, the atmosphere of an At- 
lantic Coast summer resort is about you, 
unescapable and compelling, within a few 
thousand yards of the Board of Trade. 

This lake front is Chicago’s play- 
ground, and of late particularly it has 
begun to realize the opportunities which 
its location gives it. Nearly half of the 
city’s twenty-three miles of lake front- 
age has already been developed into 
parks, and north of the city limits the 
lake has caused the creation of miles and 
miles of residential suburbs. The eight- 
mile stretch from the Drake to the be- 
ginning of Evanston, including Lincoln 
Park, Clarendon Beach, Sheridan Road, 
Edgewater Beach and half a dozen 
smaller parks besides, is a summer resort 
city in itself. The officiat bathing beach 
(the one near the Drake is more or less 
accidental in character) is near the 
northern end of Lincoln Park. The 
Edgewater Golf Club is only a short dis- 
tance westward from North Shore Park, 


(Continued on page 1401.) 
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BAKERS AND THE CENSUS 


The baking trade can probably take 
more satisfaction from the recently pub- 
lished summary of the 1919 census than 
any other industry in the United States. 
While the total value of bakery prod- 
ucts thus reported has shown no such 
startling increase since 1914 as has been 
true in the case of the automobile and 
steel shipbuilding industries, both of 
these have been phenomenal growths 
from relatively small beginnings, and 
both have been subject to a very marked 
decline since the census was taken. The 
baking trade, on the other hand, has gone 
steadily ahead, advancing during the 
five years from eleventh to eighth place 
among American industries on the basis 
of the total value of products, and rank- 
ing second in the number of its estab- 
lishments. 

The more the censusbakery figures are 
studied in relation to the statistics for 
other industries, the more clearly they 
demonstrate the solidity of the advance 
which the bakers have made. Whereas 
the gain in the total estimated value of 
all products from 1914 to 1918 was one 
hundred and fifty-eight per cent, the in- 
crease in the value of bread and other 
bakery products was one hundred and 
eighty-six, per cent, thus showing that, 
outside of the enormous change resulting 
from the temporary reduction in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, which was 
almost at its extreme in 1919, the baking 
trade has increased the total value of its 
output far more than the average of 
American industries in general. 

This growth in values becomes doubly 
significant when it is checked against the 
Department of Labor's estimates of the 
advance in selling prices, which, in the 
case of bread, was only sixty per cent 
from 1914 to 1919. In other words, on 
a sixty per cent advance in prices the 
bakers increased the total value of their 
products nearly three times in five years. 
This has resulted, not from any addition 
to the number of bakery establishments, 
which actually shows a three per cent 
loss, but from the general tendency to 
abandon home baking and the resulting 
immense improvement in the demand for 
bakery products. 

A trade which maintains 25,232 estab- 
lishments, and which turns out in a single 
year products valued at $1,406,145,000, 
is one which has good reason to be proud 
of itself; but the evidence afforded by 
the census report that the baking indus- 
try has been going ahead much faster 
than most other forms of commercial 
activity is still more important. In the 
1914 census, bakery products occupied 
eleventh place in the table of total val- 
ues. Had they remained there in 1919, 
instead of, advancing to eighth position, 
and had the gain been only the average 
one of a hundred and fifty-eight per 
cent, the bakers might well feel that, with 
all their efforts, they were doing little 
more than standing still. As it is, their 
progress has been proved as conclusively 
as it is possible for figures to prove any- 
thing. They have gone ahead, not simply 
as the whole country developed indus- 
trially during the phenomenal five years 
from 1914 to 1919, but much faster. 
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Some small part of this gain may be 
aecounted for by an actual increase in 
the consumption of bread and kindred 
products, but not much, for the total 
value of the production of America’s 
flour mills in 1919 showed an advance of 
only a hundred and fifty per cent, or 
eight points less than the average for all 
industries combined, over 1914, and the 
total flour output, less exports, in 1919 
was actually eight million barrels less 
than the corresponding figure for the 
earlier year. Practically the entire gain 
shown by the baking industry must have 
been due to its extraordinary progress 
in competition with its inveterate rival, 
the housewife. 

Conditions have changed greatly since 
the census was taken, and some of the 
factors which so conspicuously favored 
the bakers between 1914 and 1919 have 
altered; but with the industry established 
as securely as the census report indi- 
cates, the continued maintenance of its 
high -position ought to be entirely pos- 
sible if sufficient intelligence and hard 
work are devoted to the task. 





BREAD PRICE PROPAGANDA 

The newspapers continue their vague 
but insistent talk about the return of 
the five cent loaf of bread, and every so 
often some one whose position gives his 
statements the weight of at least appar- 
ent authority comments publicly on the 
situation in a manner which suggests to 
the selfappointed guardians of the public 
welfare that nothing stands between the 
people and pre-war bread prices except 
the organized greed of the baking in- 
dustry. 

Not long ago. the Secretary of Agri- 
culture was quoted in the press to the 
effect that “return of the five cent loaf 
of bread is a near possibility throughout 
the United States. The’ average value 
of the wheat needed to make a one 
pound loaf of bread now is one and 
seven tenths cents. The average retail 
price of a pound loaf throughout the 
country is ten and three tenths cents. 
Farmers are receiving for their wheat 
only slightly more than in pre-war days, 
when bread customarily sold for five 
cents a loaf. Flour prices are largely 
deflated. The big difficulties in the way 
of the five cent loaf now are high 
freight rates and high wages.” 

At about the same time, A. W. Spehr, 
president of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, was quoted as having said 
that “if the baker reduced his prices in 
proportion to the prices which the farm- 
er is getting for his wheat and the miller 
is getting for his flour, then we would 
be much nearer to the five cent loaf of 
bread which some people think essential 
to the happiness of the people of this 
country. The miller has had to reduce 
his prices because of the fact that busi- 
ness is not as brisk as it had been. To 
meet competition he has cut his prices 
on flour in far more thorough fashion 
than has the baker, who is intrenched in 
a different situation than is the miller.” 

All this would be very interesting if 
it were true, but, as is so often the case 
with statements attacking any branch of 
industry, it is not. The exact facts, as 






reported officially by the Department of 
Agriculture and the Department of 
Labor, are readily available, and they 
prove, first, that the farmer today is 
receiving over fifty per cent: more for 
his wheat than he was in pre-war days, 
and second, that the retail prices of flour 
and bread have been “deflated” quite as 
rapidly as has been possible. 

On June 1, 1913, according to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the average 
farm price of wheat was 82.7 cents a 
bushel; on June 1, 1921, it was $1.274, 
an increase of fifty-four per cent. The 
corresponding advance in the retail price 
of flour, according to the Department of 
Labor’s figures, has been from $5.90 to 
$10.10 a barrel, or seventy-one per cent, 
and of bread from 5.35 cents for the 
pound loaf (not the usual fourteen 
ounce loaf of pre-war days) to 9.5 eents, 
or seventy-seven per cent. 

The farm price of wheat represents 
about sixty per cent of the retail price 
of a barrel of flour, the remainder being 
made up of such items as labor, trans- 
portation, fuel and power, taxes, inter- 
est, packages, rent, travelling and sell- 
ing costs, depreciation, repairs, insur- 
ance, reserve for bad debts and other con- 
tingencies, and so on. Not one of these 
items has recently declined as much as 
wheat; some of them, like transporta- 
tion, travelling and taxes, have gone 
steadily upward. This fact explains 
why, with the farm price of wheat fifty- 
four per cent more than it was eight 
years ago, the retail price of flour is 
seventy-one per cent over the earlier 
figure. 

In the loaf of bread the farm value 
of wheat represents only about twenty- 
five per cent of the selling price, and all 
the elements which enter into the price 
of flour have double force in influencing 
the cost of bread, for the reason that, to 
the miller’s expenses must be added those 
of the baker. Nevertheless, the present 
retail price of bread is proportionately 
only a trifle more advanced over the pre- 
war level than that of flour, the six per 
cent difference being, in point of fact, a 
good deal less than the bakers could 
justly claim as the result of their still 
very heavy expenses of-operation. 

The trouble is, not that the price of 
baker’s bread is high, but that it did not 
go high enough last year. When the 
farmer was getting three times the pre- 
war price for his wheat, when sugar cost 
the consumer five times as much as in 
1913, and potatoes six times as much, the 
baker’s selling price for bread was only 
a little more than double what it had 
been seven years before. Had baker’s 
bread gone up in proportion with many 
other féodstuffs, the present price would 
seem low by comparison; but because 
the bakers held their prices down at the 
time when the farmer was securing pre- 
posterous profits, they are now abused 
because there has been no startling de- 
cline. 

If the public wants to get the full 
benefit of the drop in wheat prices, it 
will have to go out into the fields and 
munch raw wheat. It cannot expect the 
railroads to bring the wheat to the cen- 
ters of consumption, the millers to grind 
it or the bakers to make bread out of it. 
It cannot pay its share of the millers’ 
and the bakers’ labor costs, rents, fuel 
charges, taxes, interest and the hundred 
and one other charges which, combined, 
constitute the service whereby the non- 
edible raw material, wheat, is made into 
the finished foodstuff, bread. This serv- 
ice altogether costs the consumer about 
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seven cents for a pound loaf. If the 
newspaper editor or grumbling defender 
of the public interests thinks he can go 
from his office to the wheat field, harvest 
the wheat, bring it home, grind it into 
fine flour and bake the flour into a pound 
loaf of bread, all for seven cents, he is 
welcome to try it. If not, he would do 
well to stop talking about the five cent 
loaf, at least until he has taken the 
trouble to ascertain the real facts. 


REGULATING THE BAKERIES 


Whatever industry in general may 
have hoped and expected from the early 
promises of the administration with re- 
gard to less government in business, it 
has already become clear that the au- 
thorities in Washington still continue to 
regard a close and direct supervision of 
essential industries as one of the main 
features of government activity. The 
pending measures regulating the opera- 
tion of grain exchanges are more strin- 
gent than any similar laws ever before 
contemplated in America; the meat pack- 
ers seem likely to be led in a legislative 
leash; the railroads are by no means 
secure in their newly regained inde- 
pendence; and altogether the prospects 
for not only a continuance, but an actual 
increase, of government regulation of 
business are impressive, to use no more 
specific word. 

Practically all of this impending regu- 
lation arises from the belief that certain 
industries are congenitally incapable of 
so managing their own affairs as to safe- 
guard the public interests. In most in- 
stances the measures of control relate 
primarily to the restriction of what cer- 
tain elements in Congress feel to be 
unduly’ large profits, but in addition 
many of the laws aim to prevent prac- 
tices and methods which are considered 
in one way or another dangerous. The 
only industries for which this variety of 
government control is at present con- 
templated are those which directly and 
vitally concern the public welfare, and 
those regarding which doubts have been 
raised as to their ability to police them- 
selves. 

On both these counts the baking in- 
dustry is clearly subject to legislative 
regulation. Its relation to the public is 
so direct and so close that there is 
scarcely a city or town in the country 
which does not already carry bread ordi- 
nances on its statute books. Further- 
more, the fact that bread prices have not 
been able by any means to keep pace 
with the decline in wheat values has 
caused an immense amount of newspaper 
criticism, largely quite irrational, and 
there is a strong public demand for offi- 
cial action which will in some way compel 
the bakers to sell their products at lower 
prices than the ones now generally pre- 
vailing. Finally, sanitary conditions in 
bakeries have always been made the sub- 
ject of local laws and regulations, and 
thus the way is open for almost any 
degree of extension of the present legal 
control over the industry, 

Only a few years ago baking was al- 
most exclusively a local matter, and the 
trade was regulated, so far as it was 
regulated at all, purely by municipal 
ordinances; but with the extraordinary 
recent growth of the larger bakeries, and 
the great extension of their trade, bread 
has become an important commodity of 
interstate commerce. With federal 
standards for wheat, and with flour sub- 
ject to all sorts of federal regulations, 
it is only to be expected that the national 
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government will take a steadily increas- 
ing interest in the final product of wheat 
and flour, and will establish rules regard- 
ing such bakery products as enter inter- 
state commerce which, in turn, will be 
directly reflected in all local regulations. 

The nature of this prospective govern- 
ment regulation of the baking industry, 
and the extent to which it will be car- 
ried, depend very largely on the bakers 
themselves. They may find themselves 
tied hand and foot by irksome and un- 
reasonable restrictions, their profits so 
closely regulated as to make every un- 
favorable turn of the market disastrous, 
and their methods of operation so defi- 
nitely prescribed as virtually to preclude 
initiative and individual enterprise; or 
they may be subject cnly to such mod- 
erate rules as will work wholly to their 
benefit, penalizing the unfit and the in- 
competent, but leaving unhampered those 
who are honestly endeavoring to give the 
public the best of service at a reasonable 
charge. 

Which of these two forms of govern- 
ment regulation will ultimately be 
adopted will be determined by the abil- 
ity of the baking industry to police it- 
self. If it wants outside dictation and 
control, with its activities subject to the 
whims of politicians arid professional 
trade persecutors in Washington, it can 
have them simply by following a policy 
of letting matters slide. If it wants 
freedom and independence, all it needs 
to do is to put its own house in order 
before the government housecleaners get 
around to undertaking the work them- 
selves. 

The directors of the American Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry are al- 
ready understood to be considering a 
definite plan for policing the baking 
trade from within, and this plan is to 
be laid before the annual meeting of the 
association next September. Every baker 
should take a direct interest in such a 
proposal, for it is likely to be his only 
alternative to a government control far 
more rigorous than any he has as yet 
known. If the baking industry can prove 
conclusively to the public that its mem- 
bers are keeping faith with their custom- 
ers, giving them loaves baked under sani- 
tary conditions, sold at weights which 
mean a fair return for their selling 
price, and of a quality the excellence of 
which can be uniformly depended on, 
then the government is more than likely 
to keep hands off, and merely to adopt 
such restrictive measures as will facili- 
tate the detection and punishment of the 
dishonest and incompetent. 

Bread plays so important a part in 
the nation’s life that the bakers must 
always expect to be the targets for criti- 
cism, much of which will be unreasonable 
and unjust. They can answer these at- 
tacks either by exhibiting the seal of 
government approval, which means strin- 
gent regulation, or by demonstrating that 
they have already policed their trade so 
thoroughly from within that government 
control is quite unnecessary. In the two 
national organizations of bakers, whole- 
sale and retail, the machinery is already 
available both for eliminating the most 
serious evils from the trade and for 
proving to the public that the thing has 
actually been done. If this machinery 
is not put into prompt and effective 
operation, the bakers cannot expect any- 
thing better than that the government 
will summarily take over the task which 
they should have put through themselves. 
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EXPORTING AS A DUTY 


It is the plain duty of every miller 
operating a mill of as much as a few 
hundred barrels’ capacity to apply him- 
self diligently to the rehabilitation of his 
foreign trade, or, if he had no foreign 
trade before the war, to begin now to 
establish one. To shirk this duty is to 
contribute. his effort toward bringing 
about depression in milling; for in this 
case indifference toward the cause is 
equivalent to active effort in opposition. 
The American export flour trade cannot 
be revived by wishing or by “leaving the 
exporting mills to do it.” Every mer- 
chant mill is potentially an exporting 
mill, and every millowner should be am- 
bitious, both for his own and for the 
industry’s good, to make his mill ac- 
tively so. 

Before the war, the great foreign 
trade in American flour was an estab- 
lished fact, an outlet which, from year 
to year, was an important factor in as- 
suring the prosperity of milling. With 
the war, this trade, as a matter of indi- 
vidual or trade enterprise, ceased to be. 
Exports of flour increased, to be sure, 
but the increase was in response to over- 
whelming world demand for food. Mer- 
chandising and competition were not ex- 
ercised; American flour had to be bought 
because there was no other source of 
free supply. In any active sense, flour 
from the United States was imported by 
buyers rather than exported by its 
manufacturers. It was bought from the 
millers rather than sold by them, not 
only through the control period, but, in 
a larger sense, in the year or two preced- 
ing and for several months subsequent. 
Not until a year ago did the business of 
flour exportation begin to assume sem- 
blance of normal, and only within the 
last few months has the way become free 
for the exercise of individual sales ef- 
fort, 

Today, with British markets and the 
business of a number of continental 
countries unrestricted, the future of the 
trade depends entirely upon American 
milling enterprises. Obstacles and im- 
pediments, at first apparently insuper- 
able, have gradually broken down or been 
overcome, With.the passing of political 
difficulties there has come gradual, if not 
yet complete, clarification of financial 
involvements. Transportation problems 
have been solved, one after the other. 
Shortage of cars and of vessels no longer 
exists, and, thanks to the fine work of 
the industry, recently expressed in the 
Emergency Defense Committee, ocean 
rates no longer prohibit the export of 
flour in actual competition with wheat. 

Thus, so far as outside factors .are 
concerned, the way is clear or is rapidly 
clearing for the direct participation of 
every American merchant mill in the 
vital business of restoring the normal 
flow of American flour into world mar- 
kets. It is by no means enough that 
the fairly substantial volume of export 
shipments of the present crop year be 
contemplated with satisfaction. Many 
million barrels have been shipped, but a 
great proportion of this total has been in 
“catch-as-catch-can” trade, government 
purchases, relief shipments and the odds 
and ends which make volume but by no 
means represent a re-established busi- 
ness. A shipload of flour to fill an 
emergency in Greece is surely export 
trade, but in measure of insured business 
it is of less importance than a thousand 
bags sold to Glasgow in renewed and 
successful competition with an enter- 
prising and advantageously situated 
British miller. 


With the way thus largely cleared and 
the duty plain, who is to undertake the 
task of replacing American flour above 
all other flour, as also above American 
wheat, in the world’s markets? “The 
exporting mills should do it,” declare 
many millers, without attempting to say 
in what particular thing the “exporting 
mill” differs from their own mills. The 
truth is that the “exporting miller” dif- 
fers from them in the single respect that 
he is willing to strive for that thing 
which the whole industry needs to have, 
instead of waiting for a vaguely de- 
scribed some one else to do it. 

The miller who just now confesses that 
export trade is necessary to prosperity 
in the industry, but takes the attitude 
that his own efforts should be limited to 
domestic markets, thereby assumes the 
right to sit in the parlor eating bread 
and honey while others are in the fields 
laboring to produce the crop. No miller 
has fair claim to exclusively domestic 
trade if he possesses plant, capital and 
wit sufficient to enable him to contribute 
the slightest effort toward obtaining his 
fair proportion of the business abroad. 
In the time when every sort of problem 
is settled by Congress, it would be fair 
if no miller were by law permitted to 
sell his product in home markets beyond 
a certain allotment based on what he had 
done to ship American flour into the 
world elsewhere. 

Export trade is today financially safe. 
There are, to be sure, timid souls who 
still insist that they must have irrevo- 
cable dollar deposits in New York, who 
want bank guaranties, who will base sales 
only on this or on that; but while tney 
are doing this, other millers are obtain- 
ing business on pre-war terms to the 
United Kingdom and on sound draft 
payment to countries on the Continent. 
In the knowledge of The Northwestern 
Miller, with exceptional opportunity to 
know what is going on in the export flour 
trade, not one American miller has suf- 
fered the loss of a European shipment 
since the trade returned to the basis of 
individual operation. In the same period, 
millers who profess to fear the perils of 
the deep have lost unnumbered thou- 
sands of dollars through default of do- 
mestic buyers and through the specula- 
tion and bankruptcy of their customers 
at home. 

It is true that export trade is not now 
especially profitable, although it is by no 
means without profit. It is equally true 
that, so far, the outlet has been largely 
for cheaper grades of flour. Both-of 
these are unavoidably attendant upon 
restoration of a business after a long 
period of inactivity, the first because 
competition must be met, the second be- 
cause the buyer is still poor in pocket 
and unable freely to exercise his taste. 

Neither is objectionable. The absence 
of outlet for the poorer grades of flour 
produced in milling patents was long the 
chief complaint of millers. As for the 
price and the profit, it is debatable if 
the cause of the trade would not best be 
served by temporarily foregoing hope of 
immediate profit in direct export busi- 
ness done by the miller himself, for the 
sake of the greater gain later on, for- 


getting the dime immediately in view for | 


the sake of the dollar to be won later. 
Normally not a sound business policy, 
this is not actually recommended to the 
trade, but is mentioned in emphasis of 
the point that it is the trade which is 
immediately to be won, and not the pres- 
ent profit that is first to be thought of. 

Upon every American miller, The 
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Northwestern Miller urges the impor- 
tance of his own present duty to assume 
his share of the burden of restoring the 
foreign trade in American flour. It does 
not urge him to take risks; properly con- 
ducted they are few, and, in almost any 
way conducted, they are no greater than 
those invited and suffered from in do- 
mestic markets during the past eight or 
ten months. It does urge him to go to 
the task with all of the force and indus- 
try and business ability at his command. 
It furthermore submits that the miller 
who fails to do this has no right to 
complain of trade conditions with his 
own mill or elsewhere. 

Talk of overcapacity and repetition of 
the meaningless catch phrase, “survival 
of the fittest,” is a mere fashion. There 
is, of course, surplus capacity if Ameri- 
can millers assume no future beyond 
fighting for the limited domestic de- 
mand; but American millers have not 
done that in the past, and have neither 
better right nor greater reason to ac- 
cept it for the future. There is demand 
in all of the world for superior Ameri- 
can flour, providing American millers 
search it out and develop it. They can 
succeed in doing so only with every mill- 
er fairly engaged in the task, contribut- 
ing his fair share to the effort and win- 
ning in the end his part of the reward 
of accomplishment. 





MAKE IT UNANIMOUS 

The national convention of millers, 
which is to be held at the Drake Hotel 
in Chicago on June 29 and 30 and July 
1, has been well advertised, and by this 
time every miller in the country is aware 
that it will occur. So great and so obvi- 
ous is the need of such a meeting that 
perhaps this advertising was unneces- 
sary; however, it was well to take no 
chances of any one in the trade over- 
looking the time and the place. 

To this, which will be an old-time 
gathering of the clans, will come a very 
large and representative number of mill- 
ers who, both in and out of the conven- 
tion hall, will talk about their business. 
From such an interchange of experience 
and of opinion there cannot fail to come 
individual and collective benefits. It is 
absolutely inevitable, and out of it will 
grow a crystallization of the true and 
abiding spirit of the industry. 

So far as it is humanly possible, the 
millers of the country have put their 
house in order. They have ceased to look 
back, and are looking forward. “The 
mill will never grind with the water that 
is past,” as the good old trade proverb 
has it; such being true, it behooves all 
millers, whether their plants be large or 
small, to face the future with courage 
and confidence. These qualities can come 
only through firm reassertion of the 
sound, fundamental business principles 
which this long-time “buyers’ market” 
has, more or less, infringed upon and 
weakened. Millers, individually and as 
a whole, need to stand up stoutly for 
those things which safeguard the indus- 
try and which are founded on the rock 
of good practice. They cannot afford to 
slip away from them even temporarily. 

This, then, is the object of the com- 
ing convention, and every one who at- 
tends it will contribute his share to its 
accomplishment. It is expected that this 
will be an occasion when the full strength 
of the industry will be shown, both in 
numbers and capacity, and it is now 
moved, seconded and duly resolved that 
this gathering of the clans be made 
unanimous. 
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point of $59.80 reached last May, and 
with the following _ first-of-the-month 


wheat. 
become active soon. 


Export quiet, but expected to 
Only one local mill 





quotations: failed to report business as good as at 
. a eee ee close of last week. Jobbers report poor 
May 2 ...csees demand for millfeed of all grades, with 
Date met youermen Ban Tot 2008-3, ---:- offerings not absorbed, while mills con- qx "mg,fouowing, table shows the four output 
of the preceding week characterized the > ge Fe ae tinue to do satisfactory business in mixed with comparisons, in barrels: 
flour trade of the seven days ending jan. 2 |.|..:.. car trade. Sune it Sone 01 


June 18. Prices were weak in sympathy 





Ocpen.—Flour demand weakened dur- 


June 18 Junell 1920 1919 


Minneapolis ...236,925 189,230 337,900 252,260 


; oO TORVUUTONVVTVO Ce rwT errr. ° e * > 990° » e o « 
CORSneres cater the aan Saber ing the past week in the Utah and Idaho St Pam ooo. 1ar) gene TEGO 4200 
: + uluth-Superior 82 ,755 22,5 ,365 
markets, and with that change came @  Nijwaukee ..... 6,305 8,100 9,000 9,500 


than to supply immediate needs. There 
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sag in the flour markets. Inquiries were 














is se oe sane Se a —_ iieatasaneseaae's UW VW VY WYN YYYYYYY light and orders few, according to the ae 264,320 222,680 376,965 297,325 
° tha? 
pee Be" with eed to prices nae the (Special Telegrams from Correspondents of millers, who have, however, enough book- Outside mills*..144,810 ...... 98,315 ...... 
0 cro} Jj Quotations generally were erndinnetmmubeetannerdinanaces ings to keep up operations at present Ag’gate sprg.408,630 ...... Le ee 
P- : a tena waied Nasuvitte.—Flour market not materi- output for some weeks. Wheat move- St. Louis ...... 24,000 25,000 15,400 30,800 
lower, except on spring and hard winter : “a i. a d.d : il St. Louist ..... 27,500 25,700 33,000 37,400 
clears, which averaged slightly stronger. ally changed. Fair demand for current ment has also Cropped, due primarily  Burralo ........ 113,570 107,470 110,450 130,450 
The course of prices for top patents ¢eds in small lots. Millfeed quiet. to the fact that the country elevators Rochester ..... 7,700 6,500 7,100 13,100 
7 P Pe P Vv little di a have been cleaned out and that farm Chicago ....... 21,000 17,250 23,750 23,750 
is indicated in the following table, show- HILADELPHIA.—Very little deman holdings are now very limited. Small Kansas City.... 64,500 79,700 71,500 32,250 
ing average quotations at four represen- for flour. Prices are weak, unsettled hi gs f old ry ‘ d Kansas Cityt. ..232,000 231,665 269,700 131,030 
§ noe t aa ¢ and largely nominal. Buyers lack con- ‘hipments of old grain are expected to Omaha ........ 18,050 17,220 14,430 12,500 
tative markets, two western a wo Ss t y diti continue until the new crop arrives, but Toledo ........ 17,700 15,100 18,800 20,700 
eastern: fidence, in view of unsettled condition {) will be scattered. The wheat price Toledof ...:... 44,440 44,680 35,960 38,315 
Hard Soft of wheat market. Feed quiet and un- 2% P Indianapolis ... 4,895 4,550 8,550 6,750 
Spring winter winter changed. for the country points was 86c bu for  Nashville** .... 88,970 81,910 56.725 64.355 
June » oeseece a a4 ner B u—Market on spring wheat soft and 98c for hard during the week, Portiond, Oreg. 12,345 11,865 40,975 39,535 
beet eee . m . OSTON .— A P : ‘ Seattle ........ 685 18,525 28,810 40,350 
n pr A heast- , , , , 
Sune.4. 45-ke0s 10.05 9.05 8.60 flours quoted 60@75c lower on most we See P — 10c Pgs —— Tacoma ....... $1,800 32,320 34,685 44.690 
May BBs cccosss 9.85 8.95 8.50 band Hard and soft winter flours °™™, demand continues the principal one 
pe AR ey: 8.45 7.90 7.30 rands. ard and soft winter fours of the flour market. Prices receded to 
pe 3 eee 8.85 8.30 ase about 25@40c lower. Demand for all $7@7.50 bbl for standard and $7.25@8 PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
March 1 ....-.- 9.60 9.365 9. grades extremely slow. Millfeed quiet 5) hich tette feb 1} ; 
a oe vadkhass 9.50 9.20 9.75 and barely stea or gn pa ents, 0.0. lower river The foliowing table shows the percentages 
Jan. 3 ....++-. 10.16 9.80 16.10 - y = ‘ . P points, basis 96-lb cotton bags. Cali- of activity of mills at various points. The 
Dec. 1 ....-ee+s . ° . ILWAUKEE.—F lour eman is at. : ; ) gures represent the relation of actual week- 
Ba RO swoda 11.45 11.00 10.85 : fornia shipments were at $7.25 bbl for 1 \cutput of flour, as reported to The North. 
, OS Spee 12.10 11.80 11.55 Spring patent reduced 75e bbl. Rye family patents and hard wheat flours, western Miller, to possible output on full- 
Pee eee eS 12.90 12.45 12.10 flour absolutely lifeless. Prices easy,  f.o.b, common points, basis -96-lb cotton time schedule, operating six days per week: 
BE Ss <the tes yn Lem 178° ~=but about unchanged. Millfeed inac- bags. Ogden prices dropped to $5.75@ June 19 June 21 
Ae lobbies | 14.55 13.85 tive. Bran unchanged to 50c ton lower. 6.50 for hard wheat flours and family yy), ,eapoli June 18 June ii 1899 = 1918 
Se WG iaca: 16.20 15.05 13.85 Middlings firmer to 50c ton higher. patents, basis 48-Ib cotton bags. Cali- st paul...) 31 36 32 18 
*Record high point. - Sr. Lovuis.—Market dull and weak. fornia continues ‘to absorb the major Duluth-Superior .. 37 46 61 85 
. ; : - ; ; u 
The following table gives an approxi- Some improvement in business was no- shipments of bran at $34@36 ton, car- a . S ba = 
mate average for quotations on first  ticeable until wheat prices turned up- load __ lots, f.o.b, California common Average spring.. 43 37 49 48 
clears in eastern angi western markets: wards and caused many buyers to with- points, with the Ogden price at $25, Milwaukee ....... = os of 4 
Hard sott draw. Buyers evidently will not meet  f.o.b., for Ogden. St. Louist ........ 36 33 43 ‘9 
Spring winter winter advancing prices. Millfeed very quiet, ee See 67 64 66 78 
June 18 ....... a rf oa and difficult to ascertain actual values. FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT Rochester ........ 41 35 38 71 
7. 7. . . . . Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, Chicago .......... 74 58 91 91 
7.05 7.00 6.35 Cuicaco.—Flour trade is slow, with pasea on the eathae sumiened tw A. | 6nnene Cly....... 57 7° v4 39 
ee ee e+ prices 25@40c lower than last Saturday. Russell during his service as statistician for Kansas oS: Se 52 52 61 31 
F x x P tae the Grai ration, and on mill r t maha ........... 74 52 60 52 
6.00 5.90 ¢.390 Buyers show no disposition to take hold {De Ue" Northwestern "Miller, of the United Toledo ........... 37 31 39 43 
seseee 6.80 6.95 7.25 above current requirements, either of states four production and the flour and Toledof .......... 31 29 43 42 
Feb, 1 ........ 6.85 7.00 7.20 wheat or rye flour, The wheat market wheat movement for the period from June Indianapolis ...... 21 16 33 30 
TOR, Bo seevess 7.80 v.86 7.35 is erratic, with premiums easy. Export- 28, 1920, to June 4, 1921 (000's omitted): Nashville** ....... 44 40 42 32 
Bee, 2 .ccoscecs 7.00 6.75 7.20 2 4 . Fiour output, bb! 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 Portland, Oregon... 25 24 85 92 
Haw. 3 olVisees 9.00 8.85 9.10 ers are buying July against sales in the May te-teme 4... ... L0t 2,008 1,985 Seattle ......-.... 26 35 54 86 
Oct, 1 .+..++++s 10.80 26.09 10.06 ‘Gulf. Feed slow and 25@50c ton lower. 5.07, os:gune 4.000 100.447 123612 116138 Tacoma .......... 56 57 61 78 
Sept. L wncaseees le le en ee a A Ee ee Le gl ee se ee eo e ° ° ° == a pen aod 
ro een 11.30 10.85 9.80 Corumsus.—Flour market somewhat Flour exports and ‘ Potala ..’... sso. 44 41 52 59 
July 1 oes. ees 11.25 10.85 10.60 lower, in sympathy with sharp decline in senetes eee 55+ . 

June 19° ...... 11.85 11.15 10.80 h 4 sy PE i, t aes Fl June 4, bbls— Flour output for week ending June 18 at 
J wheat prices in last two days. OUF, Exports ......6+..055 15,022 19,971 21,285 all above points shows an increase of 3 per 
MO ee ciusasy 11.05 10.95 10.70 > : : P 

buying is next to nothing. Some few Imports ...ceeeeeeees 1,650 123 40 cent from week ending June 11, 


*Record high point. 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 


sales for immediate shipment reported 
past week. New crop Kansas was of- 
fered in this market yesterday at $7.25, 
cottons, but no sales have been reported. 
Feed slow, with prices somewhat lower. 


Battimore.—Flour steadier on al- 


Wheat, June 28- 
June 4, bus— 
Receipts from farms. 
Exports 
Imports 
Ground by mills 
Wheat stocks, 

June 4, bus— 


-642,000 768,908 722,962 
267,136 113,215 164,418 
54,000 4,531 10,920 
coeee 452,201 573,774 516,072 




















*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city, 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 


Oklahoma district, and the soft winter At terminals ......... 9,784 39,112 19,741 **Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
: : leged French drouth. Buyers well fixed At try elevators, cluding Nashville. 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: for time being, and will probably do but mille and in transit. 82,379 69,496 35,537 ™ “ 





Hard Soft li : F 
ittle more trading until new flour strikes 
Spri inter winter 
June 12-18 ...... — 32 a selling level. Old cash wheat and new — pn 4 a nan MILLS MEET LOSS ON FEED 
+ py Ee ae Hy + 35% crop options are fast a together. 18, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, Toronto, Onrt., June 18.—The _ re- 
> dil Southwest is now making only 50c dif- exclusive of flour, and including only wheat cen i iti j 

May 8-96 005.55. 44 53 32 n reimposition of United States 
May 15-21 ....... 43 53 19 ference between old and new flour. New om ong A Bn aaa srades, 12 duties on Canadian millfeed seems to 
May average .... 43 49 29 whea nerally cut in this section, and : , : i ; 
yo nn lel o3 HH ; t er a 4 aa Peed oe Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye ave been as much a surprise to Ameri- 
March average... 45 52 37 arge yieids indicated. eed unchange Atlantic .... 689 1,277 77 +141 «339 Can buyers as it was to Canadian sell- 
February average 45 52 39 and lifeless. cae tee eeee et 51 28 ait 76 ers. Many communications were received 
a - 4 rn Kansas Crry.—Decided improvement spn ab ee che <<. ‘: by mills over here, even after the duties 
November av'ge.. 60 55 38 noted in milling situation in the South- Totals ....6,124 1,328 98 334 415 Were in effect, that indicated ignorance 
October average. . ss » 61 a3 west early this week. Demand is good owe ae. Nee 599-189-263, «181s of the fact that this customs change had 
September av’ge.. 62 otals July 1- 

ahi... a a3 a7 from all classes of trade for prompt and ‘June 18.264,482 39,578 3,859 20,764 34,722 been made. In almost every case where 
July average .... 44 49 30 immediate shipment of flour for replace- contracts for delivery of feed were in 
June average .... 47 61 40 ment of stocks, and also due to desire The old mill at St. Peter, Minn., op- existence when the duties came into ef- 


An approximate ayerage quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on June 18 
was $21.70 per ton, which compares with 
the recent low point of $21.40, the high 


of buyers to get in some old wheat flour. 
For the first time in months flour buying 
is acting independently of wheat fluctua- 
tions, which are reflected only in easier 
flour prices in sympathy with decline in 


erated by the St. Peter Milling Co., was 
struck by lightning and burned a few 
weeks ago. The loss, which was total, 
between ,000 and $50,000, included 400 
bus of wheat and two carloads of flour. 


fect the millers concerned have had to 
stand the loss. ‘The contracts called for 
delivery, and this involved payment of 
duty. 

A, H. Barey. 








jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. 


5 SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, June 21. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 


All quotations on basis of carload lot® prompt delivery. 








FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent ....--eeseeeeeeee eocccees $8.80@ 9.30 $9.05@ 9.20 $.....@..... $8.25@ 8.50 §.....@..... $9.25@ 9.50 $9.50@10.00 $10.25@10.50 $8.60@ 8.95 $8.50@ 9.50 
Spring standard patent ......sseeeeeeeeeees 8.20@ 9.00 8.65@ 8.90 ere, Perre 7.80@ 8.15 Se ee 8.75 @ .9.00 9.00@ 9.50 8.50@10.00 8.25@ 8.55 ee. Pee 
Spring first clear ....... PYETTLT ITT cocce 6.55@ 7.00 6.40@ 6.50 9006} Ms ene 6.00@ 6.50 wire, Shee o age OPS cbse 8.00@ 8.50 odes «Qs cece Giseeds eete Dc cscs 
Hard winter short patent .......+..eeseeeee 7.00@ 7.75 000. coos 7.55@, 7.75 7.00@ 7.40 Teer, Fever: 8.75@ 9.00 8.75@ 9.25 8.50@ 9.25 8.00@. 8.40 8.00@ 8.50 
Hard winter straight ........+eeeeeees eevee 6.75@ 7.15 oo @ nce 6.90@ 7.20 6.25@ 6.50 ee, See 8.25@ 8.50 8.25@ 8.75 eee Peer 7.60@ 7.80 eo eee 
Hard winter first clear ......ceeeescccevees 6.20@ 6.75 ss pane 6.00@ 6.40 5.50@ 6.00 re eee ee ee oer: Peer ocec occas 2 ca0e GPaowne cccee QP ccese 
Soft winter short patent..... eoccccesecce eee 7.50@ 8.00 0 oD ie ccee @ ape eOs cee 7.25@ 7.50 ore, Larry 8.00@ 8.25 re) errr 8.25@ 8.75 cone @® 8.50@ 8.75 
Soft winter straight .......+e+ee+. eeccccces 6.90@ 7.40 oo Bic cone Terk, eee 6.40@ 6.65 ores Sete *6.75@ 7.00 *7.25@ 7.75 7.25@ 7.75 7.00@ -7.75 7.20@ 7.50 
Soft winter first clear:..........+. Sooctvces 5.75@ 6.25 o @. ures @ 5.00@ 5.50 socde Ghd s64.0 oes 6D ecace 0 p00 ee ctcee 6.25@ 7.00 soro@. 5.50@ 6.00 
Rye flour, white ........... Coerccccccccccce 7.20@ 7.40 6.80@ 6.90 yee LeTT 8086 eEacudes 62000 WMccece 8.00@ 8.50 err. Eeerr 8.25@ 8.50 « <6'c-0 QPcevee wens OE eee 
Rye flour, standard .......ceecccecessccvees 6.55@ 6.75 0@ 5.70 (war tess .. eens a 9604 40s eates 7.25@ 7.75 re reer cccce@eccce 6esce @ecoce 0060 oc cece 

FEED— 

Sprig DLTAM ..ccccccssccdssccccccccccccgccs 18.00@18.60 15.00@17.00 SkgssOveeng 8 (s2000 @ « noes Jone ee vecs 24.00 @ 25.00 25.00 @ 26.00 «eee» @24.50 - @23.00 o ccc eo @ocese 
Hard winter bran .. svedecccdcceee 18.50@18.76 occa Os cee 12.00@13.00 16.00@ 16.50 w,009 KE a te ¢-0 0,200 60 0.5608 énen ete oceans «eee + @25.00 0 toce@eccege reer Pere 
Soft winter bran settee ese e ee eeeeeneeeeeaes 18.50@18.75 ~——....-@...-. ee | eore 17.00@17.50 ee. 26.00 @ 27.00 26.00 @ 27.00 ooee  @25.50 ocece @eccee 18.50 @ 20.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 17.25@18.50 15.00@ 16.00 15.00@16.00 Tir. Frere ee Peer 24.00 @ 25.00 24.00 @ 25.00 25.00 @ 26.00 --@22.00 24.00 @ 25.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)..........+.++ 23.50@24.00 21,00 @ 23.00 17.00 @18.00 22.50 @ 23.00 0 66s VES Bee 28.00 @ 29.00 29.00 @ 30.00 28.00 @ 30.00 -- @28.00 eee, Pre 
Red GOB .ccccccccccces covccccccesceccsceese 87.00@38.06 26.00 @ 28.00 wige uP Video rer Ae secs seen 35.50 @ 36.00 34.00 @ 35.00 «eee» @35.00 «ee. »@33.50 sscne Gs veve 
Family patent (49's) Straight (49’s) Cut-off (49's) Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
WORCHS 2c cecccccvccess eee + @8.35 $6.00@7.00 $5.00@5.75 rem Pere $9.50@ 9.70 $8.75 @8.80 
San Francisco ........ + oes @9.30 coce Qooee os» - @7.50 one + @9.40 e eee @10.55 oes» @9.65 


*Includes near-by straights. ftNashville prices basis f.o.b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, 
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LANTZ ANTIPIT MEASURES KILLED 





Bills Aiming at Regulation or Destruction of Chicago Board of Trade Annihi- 
lated by Agreement Between Speaker of Illinois House of 
Representatives and the Leaders of Both Factions 
Which Waged Bitter Legislative Fight 


Spurnorietp, I1t., June 18.—The two ° 


Lantz bills, one to regulate, and the other 
to kill, s lation on the Chic Board 
of Trade, have been annihilated by 
agreement between Speaker Dahlberg, of 
the house, Representative Shanahan, who 
led the fight against the bills, and Rep- 
resentative Tice, who strongly favored 
them. House bill No, 283 was up for 
hearing on Wednesday, and stood at 
third reading. ‘There were 27 amend- 
ments tacked on, despite the opposition, 
which practically killed it, as there was 
no hope of sending it back to the senate 
and having it passed in conference by 
Saturday, when the legislature was due 
to adjourn. 

A strong fight was put up against any 
amendments, but they were adopted in 
blocks, one including 11. An effort was 
made to have the bills come up for ref- 
erendum vote in two years, but this 
amendment was defeated. It was also 

roposed that the Interstate Commerce 
Certioiesion, instead of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, be given the power to regu- 
late the Board of Trade, which was also 
defeated. 

President Joseph P. Griffin, of the 
Board of Trade, headed the fight against 
the bills from the start, and was so ag- 

essive that he made friends constantly. 

e is a good mixer, and was compli- 
mented on his work by the opposition. 
His portrayal of Board of Trade opera- 
tions and conditions on the exchange was 
so clear that agricultural people from all 
over the state have sought his acquain- 
tance, and he has received numerous 
invitations to address meetings of agri- 
cultural associations and county fairs. 
He has been told by the poeree that they 
want to learn more about the Board of 
Trade. “I have accepted all invitations,” 
said Mr. Griffin. 

The campaign committee, which has 
done strenuous work against the bills, 
and which wre more than 1,000 farm- 
ers to Springfield to protest against pas- 
sage of the measures, as well as securing 
signatures to petitions opposing such 
legislation from more than 10,000 farm- 
ers, was composed of T. E, Cunningham, 
vice president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, Fred A. Paddleford, A. J. White, 
James Crighton, Robert Brennan, A. F. 
Lindley, J. A. Cavenay, Frank Delaney, 
and H. A. Foss. R. I. Mansfield, of the 
Bartlett-Frazier Co., has devoted his en- 
tire time to work among the farmers for 
the past month, and M. M. Day, of 
Simons, Day & Co., was also active in 
getting the farmers to go to Springfield 
and protest against the bills. 

A story is told of Representative Tice, 
who, in proposing the bills’ passage, said 
the opposition from farmers was all 
propaganda. “Here is a sample of the 
opposition’s work,” said Mr. Tice. “I 
have a copy of a protest signed by a 
farmer, who 20 minutes ago told me he 
had not signed it.” When he announced 
the man’s name a voice in the gallery 
shouted: 

“You're a liar. That’s me. 
ized signing that petition.” 

“You told me you had not signed it,” 
replied Tice, to which Representative 
Newman shouted, “You hear what he 
says now, don’t you?” 

othing more was said by Mr. Tice, 
the opposition being a The ob- 
jector proved to be Mr. Tice’s brother- 
in-law, a farmer. 

Lantz bill No. 284, which was on third 
reading of the senate, will not be brought 
up for final passage, under agreement. 
It was only introduced as a makeshift. 


I author- 





MARKET REPORTS BY WIRELESS 

Wasuinoton, D. C., June 18.—A sys- 
tem of broadcasting agricultural mar- 
ket reports throughout the greater part 


of the country by wireless will be estab- _ 


lished June 20, when Post Office Depart- 
ment wireless stations at North Platte, 
Neb., Rock Sprin Wyo., and Elko, 
Nev., will be included in the radio mar- 
ket news service of the Bureau of Mar- 
kets. Agricultural market reports on 


live stock and meats, grain and potatoes 
in important national markets have been 
dispatched daily since April 15 from 
Post Office Department wireless stations 
at St. Louis, Omaha, and Washington, 
D. C., and the proposed expansion is due 
to the successful operation of the service 
at these points. The Bureau of Mar- 
kets also arranged recently to broad- 
cast market reports from Pittsburgh by 
radiophone. 

For the first time in the history of the 
country it is possible, by means of the 
department’s radio service, for farmers 
to keep informed of national agricultural 
market conditions the same day that 
business is transacted. Formerly the 

owers in many sections now to be 
covered with the radio news received 
hen national market news several days 
ate. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





ADDRESSES FLOUR DEALERS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., June 18.—Samuel T. 
Knighton, New York, president of the 
National Federated Flour Clubs, ad- 
dressed local flour dealers Thursday 
afternoon at a ‘meeting of the Flour 
Trade Association of St. Louis. Mr. 
Knighton first spoke of the complexity 
of the problems confronting the flour 
clubs, because of the many interests 
making up their memberships. He men- 
tioned some of the benefits which have 
been derived from the New York Flour 
Club, and some of the evils which have 
been driven out of the trade in that 
market because of the existence of the 
club. 

Mr. Knighton said that the flour deal- 
er who overbuys, pyramiding his pur- 
chases, is one of the greatest dangers in 
the trade, both to millers and other 
flour dealers. He also spoke of the time 
he hoped soon to see when the millers 
and flour dealers of the country would 
be working closer together, with more 
harmony prevailing in the many matters 
of mutual interest which arise from time 
to time. 

Fred W. Colquhoun, Chicago, secre- 
tary of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs, extended a cordial invitation to 
all St. Louis flour dealers to attend the 
federation’s convention in Chicago the 
last of the month. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





WILL RETAIN FEDERAL GRADES 

At the annual meeting of the Minne- 
apolis and Duluth boards of grain ap- 
peals last week it was decided on the 
coming crop to continue operating under 
federal grain grades. The last legisla- 
ture passed a resolution restoring the old 
state grades Aug. 1 next, but the ap- 
peal boards found it was virtually im- 
possible to differentiate between intra- 
state and interstate shipments. 

Members of the appeal boards and of 
the railroad and warehouse commission 
are going to Washington this week to 
appear before the House committee on 
agriculture in support of the Steenerson 
bill, designed to make new grades for 
spring wheat similar to the old Minne- 
sota grades. 





JOSEPH P. GRIFFIN HONORED 

Cuicaco, Int., June 18.—Joseph P. 
Griffin, president of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, who was active in defeating 
the Lantz bills, known as the “antipit 
bills,” in the Illinois legislature, was 
given an ovation on the Chicago Board 
of Trade on June 17. Mr. Griffin was in- 
duced to visit the board on the plea that 
two prominent French gentlemen desired 
to meet him. Upon his appearance the 
board adjourned for five minutes while 
C. H. —- with a few touching re- 
marks, gave him an immense bouquet of 
American Beauty roses. It was a great 
surprise to Mr. Griffin, and he replied 
very briefly, saying, “the Board of 
Trade won its fight because it was right, 
and while I hope that it will never again 
be forced to fight, if it is, the result 
will be the same,” Privately Mr. Grif- 


fin said: “This is not a situation that 
calls for any talking. We do not care 
to create enemies, and are anxious to 
make friends.” R. I. Mansfield, of the 
Bartlett-Frazier Co, who was chairman 
of the campaign committee in the circu- 
lation of literature and securing of sig- 
natures to petitions from farmers pro- 
testing against the Lantz bills, was also 
roundly cheered. 





DEATH OF VOLNEY T. MALOTT 

Inpranapous, Inp., June 18.—Volney 
T. Malott, 82 years old, a stockholder in 
the Indianapolis Elevator Co., chairman 
of the board of directors of the Indiana 
National Bank, and one of the leaders of 
finance in this state, died Tuesday at his 
home here. He was the father-in-law of 
Edgar H. Evans, president of the Acme- 
Evans Co., flour millers of Indianapolis. 

For many years Mr. Malott had been 
widely known in financial and business 
circles, and had taken a leading part in 
— work, particularly in banks 
and railroads. 

In addition to Mrs. Ella L. Evans, his 
daughter, the wife of Edgar H. Evans, 
Mr. Malott is survived by a widow and 
five other children, four daughters and 
one son, all of whom live in Indianapolis. 
Funeral services were held Thursday 
afternoon. 

Epwarp H. ZrecNer. 





$50,000,000 LIVE STOCK POOL 

Curcaco, I1u., June 18.—Formation of 
a $50,000,000 live stock pool was started 
at a conference here this week, Bank- 
ers from New York and Chicago, Fed- 
eral Reserve officials, and live stock in- 
terests, spent two days in discussing the 
cattle industry and methods for its as- 
sistance. J. P. Morgan & Co. offered to 
furnish $25,000,000 and bankers of the 
West are to supply the other $25,000,- 
000. George M. Reynolds, chairman of 
the Continental & Commercial National 
Bank, was made chairman of a commit- 
tee to formulate plans, and representa- 
tives are to be sent east to complete 
arrangements with the bankers there. 

It is proposed to loan money to cattle 
raisers at not over 8 per cent, plus 1 
per cent for administration expenses. 
To make the pool useful to cattle in- 
terests, loans extended two years are 
necessary. 

Headquarters of the pool are to be 
at Chicago, and it is to be handled main- 
ly by western bankers. It is proposed to 
take the cattle paper with which west- 
ern banks are now loaded, and on which 
they have secured. all the rediscounts 
from the Federal Reserve Bank that are 
possible. 

It is expected that the $22,000,000 
pool formed last November by Chicago 
and western bankers, which has only 
loaned $700,000, will close up its busi- 
ness and be succeeded by the new $50,- 
000,000 pool. Chicago bankers have gone 
east for another conference. 





REPRESENTATIVE MASON DIES 

Cuicaco, Itu., June 18.—Representa- 
tive William E. Mason, congressman at 
large from Illinois, who died at Washing- 
ton, D. C., on June 16, will be remem- 
bered by older millers as one who took 
a very active interest in the passage of 
what is known as the mixed flour law in 
1898. Congressman Mason was at that 
time a senator from Illinois, and not 
only introduced in the Senate the bill 
which prohibited the mixing of flour, but 
consistently fought for’ its passage, and 
subsequently showed a great interest in 
the subject of pure flour. He offered 
his services as a witness for the millers 
during the hearings on the several 
Rainey bills which sought the repeal of 
this law. 

A. S. Purves. 





OKLAHOMA THIRD WHEAT STATE 
Kansas Crry, Mo., June 18.—Oklahoma 
ranks third in the Union as a wheat 
producing state, according to John A. 
Whitehurst, president of the state board 
of agriculture, who bases his assertion 
on discovery by the state board of agri- 
culture of an additional 1,000,000 acres 
of wheat not included in the census of 
1919 and 1920. The United States Cen- 
sus Bureau has decided to give Okla- 
homa credit for the lost acreage, placing 
that state third instead of sixth in rating, 

R, E, Srerxurne, 


June 22, 1921. 


TARIFF BILL’S PROGRESS 


Permanent Measure Now Expected to Be 
Reported to the House Late in 
the Present Week 


Wasuineton, D. C., June 18.—The 
permanent tariff bill is now expected to 
be reported to the House late next week. 
At least that is the anticipation of the 
more optimistic members of the ways 
and means committee. Other members 
whose views, to be sure, are somewhat 
colored by their impatience at the long 
delay in drafting the bill, say that the 
measure cannot possibly reach the House 
before July 1, and its arrival may be 
ag tea until July 10 or even later. 

Whether the tariff reaches the House 
next week, or July 15, the fact remains 
that the Republican leadership of the 
lower legislative branch has been guilty 
of the grossest bad judgment in formu- 
lating its programme for the extraordi- 
nary session. While both the House. and 
Senate are going through the motions of 
activity, brightened here and there by 
eulogies of George Harvey and Admiral 
Sims, it is nevertheless the case that 
Congress is marking time waiting on the 
ways and means committee to report the 
tariff bill. If the tariff measure were 
out in the open, the unit of time for the 
consideration of other measures would 
be hours instead of the present days. 

It is not difficult to point to those re- 
sponsible for the unfortunate and costly 
delay in handling the important legisla- 
tion before Congress. Two men share it, 
Congressman Fordney, of Michigan, 
chairman of the ways and means com- 
mittee, and Congre8sman Mondell, of 
Wyoming, Republican House leader. 

n the face of a recommendation from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, with the 
implied indorsement of the President, 
Chairman Fordney insisted that tariff 
legislation should precede revenue revi- 
sion. Senate leaders supported the 
“revenue first” programme, Senator 
Lodge particularly urged it. It was not 
that revenue revision was more impor- 
tant than tariff legislation. It was mere- 
ly a matter of economy of time in the 
consideration of the two measures. 

Tax revision, while no easy task, is far 
simpler than the formulation of a per- 
manent tariff. Had the ways and means 
committee taken hold of revenue matters 
first, the tax revision would long since 
have been before the Senate, where it 
could have received exhaustive delibera- 
tion while the House proceeded at its 
leisure to wrestle with its tariff problems. 





As things stand now, there is scant 


chance that the tariff measure will pass 
the House before July 15, and perhaps 
not before Aug. 1. Meantime, the Sen- 
ate is really killing time in as respectable 
fashion as it can. 

With the tariff finally disposed of, 
the ways and means committee must take 
up the revenue problem. Here, again, 
there is likely to be unnecessary expendi- 
ture of time. The committee must hold 
hearings. These are likely to be exten- 
sive, unless Chairman Fordney limits 
them arbitrarily. Long before the hear- 
ings and executive consideration of the 
revenue measure are concluded the Sen- 
ate will have finished with the tariff. 
Then the revenue matter must suffer the 
distraction of conferences on the tariff. 
Finally, there is a likelihood of a repeti- 
tion of the present time-marking in the 
Senate while the House eventually drafts 
the tax revision. 

The foregoing situation in Congress is 
an illuminating instance of the petty 
jealousies that affect the great even as 
they do the small. The leadership of the 
House has a fixed conviction that the 
Senate proposes to run the country. 
While the Senate may be supreme in mat- 
ters of foreign relations, that is not the 
case with tariff and revenue, In the lat- 
ter instances, legislation must originate 
in the House, and the leadership of the 
lower branch has been parading this fact 
ever since this session of Congress con- 
vened. JoHN MarRInan. 





NO ACTION ON TINCHER BILL 

Wasuinoton, D. C., June 18.—The 
Senate agricultural committee has taken 
no further action on the Capper-Tincher 
future trading bill this week. It is ex- 
pected that it will go into executive ses- 
sion on the measure-next week. 

JoHN MARRInan, 
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NORTHWEST WHEAT CROP 


Grain Still in Flourishing Condition, Though 
Threatened by Excessive Heat of Last 
Week—Red Rust in Spots 


Extreme heat and frequent rains in 
the last week or 10 days have caused 
some talk of rust in the Northwest. 
However, out of about 75 reports re- 
ceived by The Northwestern Miller in the 
last three days, only six mention rust. 
It is natural that there should be red 
rust in spots, but it is still some weeks 
in advance of the date when the kind of 
rust that causes real damage has here- 
tofore made its appearance. Reports, on 
the whole, are exceptionally favorable. 

Throughout southern Minnesota all 
small grains are reported to be in fine 
condition. There are spots where more 
moisture would do good, but most sta- 
tions report excessive moisture, if any. 
Wheat is already beginning to head out, 
fully 10 days to two weeks ahead of nor- 
mal time. It is true that the straw is 
short, but this is not thought to be ad- 
verse. The stand in most places is very 
rank, Wells, Minn., reports demage by 
excessive rains and heat, while Mankato 
reports some talk of rust, but condition 
not serious and, with good weather, that 
section is sure to have a good crop. 

Western and northern Minnesota pros- 
pects are for a big yield. Some say they 
are having a little. too much rain, but 
the crop is well advanced, and dry weath- 
er from now on is needed: The crop is 
at a critical stage of its growth just now, 
and dry days with cool breezes are 
needed. 

In South Dakota, conditions are some- 
what spotted. Some sections have had 
heavy rains, while others have had none 
for some time. One station reports that 
conditions throughout the Jim River val- 
ley are excellent, and that harvest will be 
under way two to three weeks earlier 
than last year, or within a month from 
now. Another report, however, states 
that there are spots in the valley where 
wheat on ‘fall plowing is losing ground 
on account of insufficient rain. 

North Dakota reports are uniformly 
favorable. Apparently, there has been 
plenty of moisture there at just the 
right time. The crop in that state has 
had a splendid start and, with anything 
like favorable weather conditions, there 
should be a good yield. Wheat in North 
Dakota is now further in advance than 
at this time last year. The growth is 
fairly rank, and trouble may be experi- 
enced with weeds. 

The Van Dusen Harrington Co., Min- 
neapoliss: We have now arrived at the 
period of the northwestern crop devel- 
opment when damage reports are ex- 
pected. Conditions of the crops up to 
this time have been very favorable. Dur- 
ing the past week there have been sev- 
eral very hot days, with high winds, in 
South Dakota, and the small grain shows 
some deterioration. With the exception 
of southern South Dakota, that state 
needs moisture. a 

As this letter goes to press, we have 
received wires advising a number of good 
rains in some of the dry territory. These 
will be of great benefit. In southern 
Minnesota there has been considerable 
damage because of excessive rains. 

The customary reports of black rust 
have been received. It is, however, en- 
tirely too early to take these reports seri- 
ously, and we are unable to confirm 
them. Red rust has appeared in the wet 
districts of South Dakota and southern 
Minnesota. North Dakota has been ex- 
ceptionally fortunate, and has prospects 
for fine crops. This condition is also 
true in Minnesota, except the extreme 
southern part. 

In Minnesota and South Dakota, wheat 
has started to head, and is exceptionally 
early. 

Oats have not fully recovered from 
the cold snap in the spring. Some seed- 
‘ed early have thinned out considerably. 
Others were not affected, and their con- 
dition is good. 

Barley has begun to head in South 
Dakota and Minnesota, and shows a good 
condition. , 

At present, corn is fully up to the 
average. Recent dry weather has 
enabled farmers, in some of the southern 
districts, to cultivate where the fields 
were very weedy. 

Flax is being sown under favorable 
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conditions in western North Dakota and 
Montana. These are the -heavy flax dis- 
tricts of the Northwest. In Minnesota 
and South Dakota, early flax is up sev- 
eral inches. There is, however, no ap- 
parent increase over previous estimates 
of the northwestern flax acreage. 

me rey have appeared in west- 
ern North Dakota and eastern Montana, 
and many farmers are endeavoring to 
destroy them by poison. Owing to the 
advanced season and the large amount 
of green vegetation for them to feed on, 
the damage should not be serious. There 
are also some reports from Montana of 
damage by cutworms. 





DECLINE IN FOOD PRICES 
The retail food index issued by the 
United States Department of Labor 
through the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
shows that there was a decline of 4.8 per 


cent in the retail cost of food to the av- 
erage family in May, compared with 
April. 

Prices of 43 food articles are reported 
to the bureau each month by retail deal- 
ers in 51 important cities. From these 
average prices are made for each article. 
The average prices are then “weighted” 
according to the quantity of each article 
communal in the average workingman’s 
family. From January, 1913, to De- 
cember, 1920, 22 articles of food were 
used in this index, but from January, 
1921, 48 articles are included in the in- 
dex number. 

For the year period, May 15, 1920, to 
May 15, 1921, the percentage decrease 
in all articles of food combined was 33 
per cent. For the 8-year period, May 
15, 1913, to May 15, 1921, the percentage 
increase in all articles of food, combined, 
was 50 per cent. 








PROGRAMME OF MILLERS’ MEETING 


Arrangements Completed for Mass Meeting Under Auspices of 
Millers’ National Federation, Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
June 29 and 30 and July 1, 1921 


JUNE 29—TRADE CONFERENCE DAY 


MORNING SESSION—10 a. M. 
(Executive Session for Millers Only) i 

“The Conference Plan,” statement by A. L. Goetzmann, President Millers’ 
National Federation. 

“A New Eckhart Plan,” by B. A. Eckhart, President B. A. Eckhart Mill- 
ing Co., past president Millers’ National Federation. 

“An Efficient Regional Milling Association,” by J. B. McLemore, secretary 
Southeastern Millers’ Association. 





AFTERNOON SESSION—2,P. M. 


“The United States Government and the American Wheat Crop,” by Hon. 
H. C. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

“The Future Status of the Grain Exchange,” by B. L. Hargis, president 
Kansas City Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 


MEETING OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE—DINNER, DINING ROOM “C. 


DRAKE HOTEL, 6:30 Pp, M. 





JUNE 30—EXPORT DAY 


MORNING SESSION—10 A. M. 

“What Export of Flour Means to the Prosperity of the Industry,” by W. 
L. Sparks, president Millers’ Export Association, president Sparks 
Milling Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 

“The Weak Spots in Our Export Policy,” by Charles Cranston Bovey, 
export manager Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Comment, by R. F; Bausman, European sales manager Washburn-Crosby 
Co., New York. City. 

Discussion of export terms, ‘ete. 


AFTERNOON SESSION—2 P. M. 

“The Department of Commerce and Our Export Trade,” by Dr. Alfred P. 
Dennis, United States commercial attaché, American Embassy, London, 
England. 

Comment, by F. H. Price, export agent Millers’ National Federation, New 
York City. 

“The Growth, Development and Present Status of America’s Merchant 
Marine,” a moving picture, presented by H. Laue, advertising manager 
United States Shipping Beard, Washington, D. C. 

“A Modern Port Equipment,” a moving picture, by courtesy of Port Com- 
mission, Norfolk, Va., presented by A. G. King, director of port, 
Norfolk, Va. 

“A Statement of Comparative Handling Costs—Modern vs. Antique Meth- 
ods,” by Captain R. A. Barber, associate of F. H. Price, export agent 
of Millers’ National Federation, New York City. 


DINNER—7 P. M.—DRAKE HOTEL 
“The World’s Financial Situation,”: by George M. Reynolds, chairman of 
board of directors, Continental & Commercial National Bank, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
“The American Merchant Marine,” by Rear Admiral W. S. Benson, U. S. N. 
(Retired), United States Shipping Board, Washington, D. C. 





JULY 1 


MORNING SESSION—Il10 A. M. 


“Grain Marketing Plans of Farmers’ Organizations,” by C. H. Gustafson, 
president United States Grain Growers, Inc., Chicago, IIl. 


Balance of sessions will be executive sessions for millers only 
Report of resolutions committee, by Samuel Plant, chairman, St. Louis, Mo. 


The balance of the sessions of the convention will be taken up in discussion - 


and action on resolutions, covering, among other subjects, the follow- 
ing: The Eckhart Plan, Milling Conferences, Wheat Crop Activities, 
Rust Damage, Grain Markets, Transportation, Finance, American 
Merchant Marine, Pernicious Trade Practices. 
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CROP AREAS IN CANADA 


Two Important Estimat Gover t Puts 
Wheat Acreage at 17,418,000, Against 

" 16,841,174 in 1920 

Wiynirec, Man., June 18.—Two im- 
portant Canadian crop estimates ap- 
peared during the week, one from the 
bureau of statistics, Ottawa, and the 
other from the office of the Northwest 
Grain Dealers’ Association, Winnipeg. 
The salient figures of these are as fol- 
lows: 








GOVERNMENT REPORT 


Area under crop in Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta, with comparisons: 





Acres 
1921 1920 





Wheat ..ccccccsces 17,418,900 16,841,174 
OOte cccccccccceces 9,354,000 10,070,476 
Barley occccccccese 1,772,000 1,838,791 
RYO wcccccccccccess 541,000 482,011 
NORTHWEST GRAIN DEALERS 
-_ Acres ~ 
1921 1920 

WER cocccccccees 18,130,311 16,841,174 
OOtS cccccccceccecs 9,349,571 10,070,476 
Barley .....s.seee8 1,839,247 1,838,792 
BVO soccccccceccecs 552,023 482,011 
PIAS cccccccccccess 903,903 1,391,076 


According to this latter authority, the 
crop of spring wheat in western Canada 
in 1920 totaled 218,024,000 bus, of which 
6,000,000 are still in farmers’ hands. 

The crop situation over the West is 
generally favorable and soil moisture 
and other conditions continue excellent. 
Some parts of Alberta report lack of 
moisture, but taken as a whole the crop 
promise is well maintained. During the 
week there has been local rainfall over 
the three provinces, which, with high tem- 
peratures, promotes splendid growth. 

7 


Toronto, Ont., June 18.—The latest 
information about the Ontario winter 
wheat crop is that it is making good 
headway, and will be ready for Reteest 
late in July. The area under this grain 
is less than 700,000 acres. The crop is 
an important one, as it supplies Canada 
with practically all the flour it produces 
for cracker and pastry baking. 

According to a crop report issued by 
the Canadian National. Railways, cover- 
ing the territory from the Great Lakes 
to the Rocky Mountains, the indications 
are that the western crop will be excep- 
tionally good this year. There has been 
a fairly even distribution of moisture, 
with little damage from drouth or rain, 
and practically none from frost. Slight 
damage has been done by grasshoppers, 
but the general rainfall has held them 
back and the farmers are said to be or- 
ganized to fight them. 

Cutworms are doing some damage to 
growing crops in southern Alberta. 
Grasshoppers are also appearing in con- 
siderable numbers in some places. Rain 
is needed in spots. 





NEW WHEAT AT KANSAS CITY 

Kansas Crry, Mo., June 21.—(Special 
Telegram)—The first car of new wheat 
was received at Kansas City yesterday. 
One consignment went to Dilts & Mor- 
gan, from Muskogee, Okla. It graded 
No. 2 hard, tested 59.6 lbs, with 12.2 
per cent moisture, and sold at $1.26. The 
first car last year was received July 1, 
and the earliest recorded first car was 
received June 10, 1901. Two years ago 
the first car brought almost $1 more than 
this year, being sold at $2.26. Indications 
are for more new wheat this week, and a 
general movement to market under way 
within 10 days. R. E. Srerurne. 





SPANISH CROP ESTIMATE 

Wasuinoton, D. C., June 18.—Accord- 
ing to a cablegram from Commercial At- 
taché Charles H. Cunningham, at Ma- 
drid, an official Spanish crop estimate for 
1921 made on June 1 shows the follow- 
ing figures: wheat, 135,733,000 bus; bar- 
ley, 88,458,000; rye, 26,715,000; oats, 32,- 
315,000. JOHN MARRINAN. 





SITE FOR GOVERNMENT DOCK 
Sr. Louis, Mo., June 18.—The United 
States War department this week signed 
a 25-year lease for a strip of land, com- 
prising 100,000 square feet, owned by the 
City of St. Louis, on which will be erect- 
ed a $500,000 government dock, to be 
used in connection with the barge line 
now operating on the Mississippi River 

between St. Louis and New Orleans. 


W. G. Marti, Jr. 
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CENSUS BUREAU’S MILLING SUMMARY 





Detailed Statement of Quantities of Materials Used and Values of Various 
Products Manufactured by Merchant Mills During 
1919 With Comparisons 


A summary of the general results of 
the 19290 census of manufactures for 
the flour mill and grist mill industry has 
been issued by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Department of Commerce. It con- 
sists of a detailed statement of the quan- 
tities of materials consumed and the 
quantities and values of the various 
products manufactured by merchant 
mills during the year 1919. 

Reports were received from 10,712 
establishments which did merchant 
grinding during 1919, the products of 
which were valued at $2,052,850,000. At 
the census of 1914, there were reported 
10,788 establishments, with products 
valued at $877,680,000. There was thus 
a decrease of 76 in the number of estab- 
lishments, but an increase of $1,175,170,- 
000, or 133.9 per cent, in the value of 
products. 

The output of wheat flour, which rep- 
resented about 70 per cent of the total 
value of products of the industry in 
1919, showed an increase of 16,074,743 
bbls, or 13.8 per cent, in quantity during 
the five-year period, while the value in- 
creased 2,749,000, or 164.2 per cent, 

_ With the exception of hominy and 
grits, for which there was a decrease 
of 66.9 per cent in quantity and 32.8 per 
cent in value from 1914 to 1919, all the 
other products enumerated in the table 
showed substantial increase in value, al- 
though there were comparatively small 
decreases in the quantities reported for 
buckwheat flour, corn meal and corn 
flour, and feed and offal. 

The comparative statistics for 1919 
and 1914 are summarized in the follow- 
ing statement. The figures for 1919 are 
preliminary, and are subject to such 
change and correction as may be neces- 
sary from a further examination of the 
original reports, 


1919 1914 

Number of establish- 

ments® .....eeees 10,712 10,788 

MATERIALS— 

Wheat, bus .......- 613,094,420 645,728,431 
Rye, Dus ....ccccece 16,487,439 12,813,831 
Corn, bus .......... 113,768,512 180,115,704 
Buckwheat, bus .... 4,727,465 5,478,046 
Barley, bus ......-- 21,151,343 20,288,396 
Oata, DUB ..cccccee. 68,581,223 60,227,060 
Grain, other than 

above, bus ....... 8,173,285 4,277,864 
Alfalfa, tons ......- 215,879 87,884 
Other material, tons 259,200 121,965 


PRODUCTS— 
Total value ..... 2,052,850,000 $877,680,000 
Wheat flour, bbls.. 132,478,513 116,403,770 
Value ....++ss $1,436,589,000 $543,840,000 


” 


Rye flour and rye 
graham, bbis ..... 2,627,752 1,937,385 
Value ...cc.sece $21,236,000 $7,845,000 
Buckwheat flour, Ibs 90,137,407 125,622,189 
BlUG 2... eceeee $5,244,000 $3,755,000 
Barley meal, ibs 91,808,914 14,000,789 
Value ......5555 $3,217,000 $242,000 

Corn meal and corn 
flour, bbis ....... 10,683,878 16,327,993 
Value ..ccccceee $82,066,000 $54,963,000 

Hominy and_ grits, 
D coscccceccccce 288,625,592 870,364,453 
Va@lue cecsccsecs $9,247,000 $13,768,000 
Oatmeal, Ibs ....... 28,120,649 30,451,581 
VOIUO oc rcccecs $1,101,000 $758,000 

Bran and middlings, 
4,760,957 4,666,534 


0 alleles $211,467,000 $104,703,000 
Feed and offal, tons. 4,563,553 4,753,280 
Ss a PERS i $262,736,000 $137,068,000 


oats, etc., Ibs..... 96,501,673 92,676,085 
Valee .ceccccees $4,350,000 $2,932,000 
All other cereal * 
products, value.... $10,033,000 $2,092,000 
All other products... $5,564,000 $5,714,000 


*In addition, in 1919, 36 establishments 
engaged primarily in other industries manu- 
factured flour mill and grist mill products 
valued at $46,515,000. In 1914 thére were 
40 such establishments, with products valued 
at $9,046,000. 





INDIANA MILLERS’ ASSOCIATION 
InpranaPous, Inp., June 18.—Pro- 
grammes for the annual summer meet- 
ings of the Indiana Millers’ Association 
and the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tions were made public today. The main 
topic announced for discussion at both 
theri was pending legislation in the 
nited States Congress to abolish grain 


ex le 

The meeting of the millers was set to 
begin next ay in the Board of 
Trade Building in Indianapolis. The 
grain dealers will meet on the following 


ne” 
C. H. Gustafson, of Chicago, presi- 
dent of the United States Grain Grow- 


ers, Inc., will outline the scope and 
policies of the organization he repre- 
sents to the millers. Frank H. Tanner, 
of Columbus, Ohio, secretary of the Ohio 
Millers’ Association, and A. P. Husband, 
of Chicago, secretary of the National 
Millers’ Association, also are to make 
addresses at the sessions. W. W- Suc- 
kow, of Franklin, is president of the 
Indiana Millers’ Association. 

J. P. Griffin, president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, is to be the principal 
speaker at the meeting of the grain 
dealers. His subject is announced “Fu- 
ture Trading and the Necessity of Con- 
tinuing the Grain Exchanges of the 
Country.” Fred E. Davis, a banker of 
Tipton, Ind., will speak on the “Relation 
Between the Grain Grower and the 
Banker.” 

Other speakers on the programme are 
Professor T. A. Coleman, of Purdue 
University, Charles Quinn, of Toledo, 
secretary of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association, B. A. Worthington, presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati, Indianapolis & 
Western Railroad, and John W. Mc- 
Cardle, chairman of the Indiana Public 
Service Commission. 

Epwarp H. ZiecNer. 


REUNION OF VICE PRESIDENTS 

New York, N. Y., June 18.—During 
Wednesday and Thursday of this week 
there was a reunion of most of the vice 
 eanagneg of the organization formerly 

nown as the United States Grain Cor- 
poration, which culminated in an in- 
formal dinner at the Racquette Club on 
Thursday night. All of those who for- 
merly acted as vice presidents, with the 
exception of Messrs. Houser and Starr, 
from the Pacific Coast, and Mr. Lang, 
from St. Louis, attended. 

It was hoped that Herbert Hoover 
could be present on this occasion, but 
business detained him at Washington. 
However, as an appreciation of his good 
will toward the various vice presidents, 
he presented each one of them with a 
handsome gold badge which embodied the 
emblem of the F Administration with 
the name of each recipient on the back, 
under which was the inscription, “From 
the Chief.” 





W. QuacKENBUSH. 





DEATH OF CHARLES E, ANDERSON 

Charles E. Anderson, one of the best 
known grain men in Minneapolis, died 
rather suddenly in a local hospital Sun- 
day last. He was at one time a partner 
in the firm of Watson & Co., and after- 
wards a nage ae in the Wernli-Ander- 
son Co. For the last few months he had 
been operating under his own name. 

‘Mr. Anderson had not been in the best 
of health for about two years, although 
he had been down to his office until about 
two weeks ago. He had been a member 
of the Chamber of Commerce for 30 
years. Mr. Anderson was 54 years old, 
and is survived by his widow. The Min- 
neapolis Elks, of which he was a mem- 
ber, had charge of the funeral services, 
which were held today. 





MR, DITTMER QUITS MILLING 

Kansas Crry, Mo., June 18.—H. Ditt- 
mer, for many years identified with the 
Maney group of mills and for several 
recent years manager of the Canadian 
Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla., and 
the Enid (Okla.) Milling Co., has re- 
signed, and announces that he will per- 
manently retire from milling. It is un- 
derst that Mr. Dittmer will continue 
to make his home at El Reno. 

R, E. Srerurne. 





GRAIN COMMISSIONER REMOVED 

Kansas Crry, Mo., June 18.—James T. 
Bradshaw, of Kansas City, state grain 
and warehouse commissioner, was or- 
dered removed from office by Governor 
Hyde on charges of inefficiency, neglect 
of duty and misconduct in office, follow- 
ing a hearing on the charges, Monday, at 
Jefferson City. T. J. Hedrick, of Buck- 
ner, a Republican state committeeman 
from Jackson County and now a member 
of the state board of agriculture, was 


appointed to succeed Mr. Bradshaw up- 


on pein 
r, Bradshaw is expected to appeal 
to the — court for a rehearing. 


His commission, issued under the former 
Democratic administration, expires in 
April, 1923. 

n carrying out the governor’s ejection 
order, police officers were stationed at 
the offices of the grain inspection de- 
partment to prevent the deposed com- 
missioner from exercising supervision 
over the affairs of the department. Gov- 
ernor Hyde later intimated that he would 
file suits to recover the money Mr. Brad- 
shaw is alleged to have taken for per- 
sonal uses. from the state inspection 


fund. 
R. E. Srerurne. 


NO SHORTAGE OF LABOR 


General Supply of Help for Wheat Harvest 
Will Be Adequate, According to De- 
partment of Agriculture 


Wasurnoton, D. C., June 18.—Advices 
received by the Department of Agricul- 
ture from its agents in the field indicate 
that there will be no general shortage of 
labor for the wheat harvest, and that in 
—- areas there will be a decided sur- 
plus. 

In Kansas, where the harvest began 
about June 15 in the southern tier of 
counties, the supply of labor was in ex- 
cess of the demand. In that state wages 
for shockers do not run over $4 a day, 
with board and lodging. 

In Texas there seems to be labor 
enough to meet all demands, with the 
possible exception of the panhandle dis- 
trict. Harvest wages in this state run 
from $2 to $2.50 a day. 

In the northern wheat states the situa- 
tion has not developed sufficiently to make 
possible reliable estimates as to demands 
for outside labor, but it seems probable 
that the labor market will be compara- 
tively easy in most localities, with the 
prevailing wage not over $8 a day. 

JoHN Marrinan. 











ELEVATOR RECEIVERSHIP 


Twenty-three Montana Plants Affected by 
Friendly Suit Against the Montana 
Grain Growers, a Corporation 


Great Fatis, Mont., June 18.—Twen- 
ty-three elevators are affected by re- 
ceivership proceedings started against 
the Montana Grain Growers, a corpora- 
tion, through a friendly suit among the 
directors, and for which J. G. Crites 
was named as the receiver. Mr. Crites 
has been the manager of the company 
since last fall. 

One of the formal allegations is that 
the company is insolvent, but the direc- 
tors deny this and claim that the or- 

anization’s difficulties come from a num- 

r of factors, chief of which were the 
unfavorable conditions in grain produc- 
tion in this state during the last three 

ears, the great slump in the wheat mar- 

et during the past year, and stringency 
in money affairs which made it impos- 
sible for the corporation to collect some 
of its subscription notes from farmers 
who were supporting it. It is stated, 
also, that the Montana Society of Equity 
has waged a relentless fight against the 
company, which the directors allege has 
impaired the company’s credit, and it is 
admitted that the management at critical 
times has not measured up to the needs. 
Failure to handle the grain hedges prop- 
erly when grain started to move last fall 
is said by those familiar with the details 
to have n the principal losing action. 

The commissioner of agriculture and 
the attorney general of Montana have 
taken the matter in hand, and have start- 
ed action to collect the surety bond of 
the company, amounting to $75,000, from 
which it is ho to pay a portion of the 
liabilities, and Commissioner C. C. Davis 
says from his inquiry he believes that 
with this and other convertible assets 
the company will be able to meet its 
liabilities in full. He further predicts 
that it will be ready to handle grain 
this fall. His office has turned its atten- 
tion to rehabilitating the corporation and 
helping the farmers who are back of it 
put it on a sound and safe footing, that 
it may function as a grain marketing 


agency. 





Joun A. Curry. 
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HARVEST IN FULL SWING 


Prospect for Early Rush of Wheat to Mar- 
ket from Southwest—Weather 
Conditions Good 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 21.—(Special 
Telegram)—Harvest is in full swing in 
every part of the Southwest, and over 
nearly all of Oklahoma as well as south- 
ern Kansas, and even extending into 
Missouri, it is nearing completion. An 
unusual feature of the situation is that 
wheat over the entire southwestern ter- 
ritory matured at almost the same time, 
so that the harvest has been in progress 
in both Oklahoma and Nebraska this 
week. Prospects are that there will be 
an early rush of wheat to market from 
the entire territory. So far indications 
of quality are indefinite, but it appears 
that much of the wheat, because of quick 
ripening, will be light in weight. This 
situation, however, is not likely to be at 
all uniform. 


Sr, Louis, Mo. June 21.—(Special 
Telegram)—Harvesting is quite general 
over southern Illinois and Missouri. 
Many reports from the interior indicate 
ppenent in the quality and yield 
of the crop, although it is still too early 
to form a definite opinion. Threshing 
will be under way in many sections 
within a week. A heavy early movement 
of wheat is expected, despite holding talk 
by farm organizations, as farmers re- 
member what it has cost them to hold 
the 1920 crop. 

Kansas Crry, Mo., June 18.—Under 
favorable conditions from now on, the 
Kansas wheat yield will exceed 120,000,- 
000 bus, and possibly total 140,000,000, 
according to Judge Clyde M. Reed, of 
the Kansas industrial court. 

Seatrize, Wasu., June 21.—(Special 
Telegram)—A winter wheat crop of rec- 
ord yield is practically made throughout 
the Pacific Northwest. Cool weather 
and good rains have improved spring 
wheat conditions, which are highly fa- 
vorable. 

Arianta, Ga., June 18.—The weather 
continues hot and dry, and crops are 
making excellent progress. Cotton has 
made good improvement, and weevil is 
less active. Seasonable rains occurred 
during the week. 

Curcaco, Inz., June 18.—Crop experts, 
who have been over Indiana and Ohio 
winter wheat fields, have found consid- 
erable infection by head weevil, or midge, 
as the authorities at the Indiana Agri- 
cultural College call it. This infection 
is the greatest known, and covers a wide 
territory, particularly around Rossville, 
in western Indiana,and scattered through 
Ohio. The weevil is a pink insect, which 
~ eggs in a wheat head and consumes 
all the grain in it. An affected head 
looks all right at a casual glance, and 
fields that appear from the road as 
though they would yield 25 to 30 bus, 
will do well to go 10 to 15. 

John Inglis estimates the Indiana crop 
at 30,000,000 bus, or 2,000,000 less than 
the government’s figures, and gives Ohio 
34,000,000 bus, compared with 39,000,000 
by the government. Much of the wheat 
is thin in Indiana and Ohio, although 
there are sections that are good. Oats 
in both states are heading short, and the 
general condition is unpromising. Corn 
is doing well, being six inches to knee 
high, with fields clean and prospects 
better than last year. 

In Iowa and Illinois, corn prospects 
are generally favorable, while oats and 
wheat are spotted. The acreage in 
spring wheat in Illinois is much reduced 
from last year. 

George M. Le Count has found black 
rust in winter wheat in Nebraska and in 
spring wheat around Mitchell, S.D. He 

(Continued on page 1399.) 








CHANGE IN CONTRACT GRADE 

Members of the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce, on June 21, by a vote 
of 303 to 9 decided to establish No. 1 
northern wheat the contract grade in 
future trading. Trading in wheat for 
September delivery will be started on 
Wednesday, following the passage of the 
amendment to the rules. No. 1 dark north- 
ern wheat is deliverable at 2c above the 
price for No. 1 northern; No. 2 dark 
northern at Ic under; No. 2 northern at 
3c under; No. 3 dark northern at 18c 
under, and No. 3 northern at 20c under. 
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The flour market continues dull and 
uninteresting. Current business is very 
light indeed, with mills competing sharp- 
ly for what little there is, and at times 
making prices that barely represent cost 
of production. Bookings today were a 
little better than for the last week, fol- 
lowing the break in wheat prices yester- 
day. Stocks are unquestionably light, 
and what is needed now most of all is 
something that will instill a little con- 
fidence into buyers. 

Clears are scarce and active, particu- 
larly second clear. Blenders, eastern ex- 
porters and continental importers are all 
in the market for second clear and, gen- 
erally speaking, mills are oversold on 
this grade. 

Flour prices are 70@80c bbl lower for 
the week. Top family patents are quoted 
at $9.05@9.20 bbl, standard patent at 
$8.65@8.90, second patent $8.15@8.60, in 
98-lb cotton sacks; first clear $6.40@6.50, 
second clear $4.40@4.50, in 140-lb jute 
sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 

Mills report a light but steady inquiry 
from the East for bran and standard 
middlings, and say they are able to get 
from eastern buyers on an average 50c 
ton more than western jobbers will pay. 
The impression prevails among millers 
that there is a short interest among Min- 
neapolis jobbers. 

Bran is still wanted mostly, though de- 
mand for standard middlings has picked 
up a little in the last few days. For 
prompt shipment middlings, buyers are 
willing to pay a premium of 25@50c ton 
over bran. Red dog is very scarce. Some 
mills are represented to be sold at least 
60 days in advance on all heavy feed, 
based on present rate of production. 

One mill today advanced its price on 
bran $1 ton. Mill quotations: bran $15 
@17 ton, standard middlings $15@16, 
flour middlings $21@23, red dog $26@ 
28, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
Jobbers’ quotations average $1@2 ton 
under mill prices. Rye middlings are 
weak, with prices $2@3 ton under their 
normal basis, compared with standard 
middlings. . 

MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: Flour Pct. of 

output § activity 
SWS WHOM ccc cceciscocecs 236,925 43 
Last week .....c.cecsseee 189,230 33 
SOP. BE chs ect csncpacicr 337,900 61 
Two years ago ........++. 252,260 46 
Three years ago .....+.++ 269,275 50 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 91% were in operation June 21: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., C 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A mill, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., B mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., B, C (one half), D 
and E mills. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 


with comparisons: 
“ Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity forweek tivity 

3008? os 6%, 46 316,500 144,310 45 
BORG%,, 6 ice 46 316,500 98,315 31 
19Z1f...... 58 406,440 168,180 41 
1920T...... 58 406,440 123,130 30 


*Week ending June 18. tWeek ending 


June 11. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, June 
18, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 

bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1921 1920 1919 1918 











Minneapolis ... 2,595 1,450 980 1,414 
Duluth .....0- 732 592 97 21 
Totals ....... 3,327 2,042 1,077 1,435 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to June 18, 
1921, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
Minneapolis .. 58,200 98,283 98,785 69,607 
SO Be 39,362 17,445 89,699 17,032 
Totals ...... 97,562 115,728 188,484 86,636 
Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on June 18, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 
1921 1920 1919 1918 

















Minneapolis ... 1,271 4,943 1,909 61 
Duluth ........ 970 1,345 802 7 
Totals ...... 2,241 6,288 2,711 58 


DURUM FLOUR 


Durum flour trade showed a little more 
activity the past four or five days. Al- 
though sales were generally in small lots, 
buyers were more numerous, and total 
business made a pretty fair volume, the 
best in many weeks. The big drop in 
prices encouraged buying, and those in 
the trade whose stocks were at a very 
low ebb thought it a good time to fill 
their temporary requirements. There is 
a wide range in quotations put out by 
local mills. In the better grades the 
spread is 65@90c bbl, and on clears it is 
65c. Mills quote No. 2 semolina at $6.95 
@7.60 bbl, jute; medium semolina, $6.75; 
No. 3 semolina, $6.50@7.40; durum flour, 
$6.20@6.25; clear, $4.75@5.40,—f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The wheat market was unsettled and 
lower the past week, and prices have 
dropped 12@lic bu since Tuesday a 
week ago. Weaker outside cash markets, 
mainly in the Southwest, where receipts 
were much heavier, dull export trade, 
and mixed crop news were the factors in 
the weakness. Locally, receipts were 
larger. During the past six days, 2,027 
cars were received here, against 1,684 
during the previous six days, and 1,073 
during the same period a year ago. De- 
mand for top grades was good, but mills 
were inclined to be more interested in 
the gluten content than the weight. Due 
to heavier offerings and less aggressive 
buying by mills, premiums are easier. 
Today Montana spring sold at 42@48c 
over July; eastern North Dakota, 20@ 
35c over; western North Dakota, 5@20c 
over. Winter what is firm. Montana 
winter is quoted around 20@22c over 
July; Nebraska, 10@12c over; Kansas 
No. 2 dark hard, 25@28c over. Durum 
also was easier, and demand rather 
quiet. No. 2 amber sold around 5c under 
to 5c over July. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The coarse grain market, on the whole, 
was slow and easier. At times a fair 
activity developed, but heavier receipts 
and less aggressive buying made the 
market easier. Cash corn was dull and, 
with more liberal offerings, prices were 
barely steady, compared with the fu- 
tures. Closing prices, June 20: No. 3 
yellow, 50@51c bu; No. 3 mixed, 48@49c. 

Oats were quiet and featureless. What 
little demand there was came from ele- 
vators, which paid around July price for 
choice white. No. 3 white closed at 
334,@33%,c bu; No. 4 white, 30%@ 
323,c. 

Rye was quiet and without feature, 
although on one or two days early last 
week mills were fair buyers and paid 
around 7@10c over July for No. 2. 


Monday it sold around 3@6c over. No. 
2 closed at $1.10@1.16 bu. 

Barley receipts showed an increase last 
week and, with a falling off in shipping 
and milling demand, prices turned easier. 
Closing range, 44@6lc bu. * 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Domestic demand for linseed oil meal 
is dull, and business is quieter than for 
some time. Jobbers are showing some 
interest in meal for future delivery, but 
mills as a rule prefer not to sell for 
later than July shipment. Prices on oil 
meal are higher, due to the stronger ex- 
port situation. Mills are quoting $30 ton 
for June and July shipments, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. Export demand for oil cake 
was much better the past week. Crush- 
ers report good sales to importers in the 
United Kingdom and on the Continent. 
Prices are stronger, and oil cake is quot- 
ed around $36@37 ton, New York. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.754,; 
three-day, $3.75; 60-day $3.71. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 33 1-16. 


MINNESOTA RETAIL BAKERS 


The third annual convention of. ‘the 
Minnesota Retail Bakers’ Association 
will be held at the Spaulding Hotel, Du- 
luth, July 19-20. The following pro- 
gramme has been prepared: Tuesday, 
July 19, 9 am., reception to visiting 
members and registration; 10 o’clock, 
convention called to order by President 
O’Donnell; address of welcome by S. F. 
Snively, mayor of Duluth; response, J. 
C. Lewis, past president Retail Bakers’ 
Association of America; president’s ad- 
dress; reports of officers; talk on “Shop 
Practice,” by P. G. Pirrie, of the Dun- 
woody Institute; talk on “Food Stand- 
ards and Legislation,” by Dr. H. E. Bar- 
nard, of the American institute of Bak- 
ing. 

Afternoon session at 2 o’clock: Ad- 
dress by A. L, Goodman, of the Duluth 
Universal Milling Co., on “Millers’ View- 
point on’‘a Flour Sale”; talk on “Co- 
operation,” by Frank Gravell, sales man- 
ager Stone-Ordean-Wells Co., Duluth; 
address by B. Stockman, Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., on “Comparison of 
Wheat Flours”; talk on “Featuring of 
Sweet Goods,” by Jack Tod,‘ demon- 
strator for the Fleischmann Co; question 
box; nomination of officers. In the 
evening there will be a boat ride at 8:30. 

Wednesday morning at 9 o’clock: Elec- 
tion of officers and unfinished business. 
Automobile tour and trip through Min- 
nesota Steel Mills. In the afternoon, vis- 
iting of bakeshops. In the evening, at 
6 o'clock, annual banquet in the Spaul- 
ding Hotel assembly room. 


GOING TO MILLERS’ MASS MEETING 


Among those who have arranged to 
attend the mass meeting of millers in 
Chicago next week, and who have made 
reservations on the special North West- 
ern Limited, are: G. W. Everett, Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn; 
Dwight M. Baldwin, Minneapolis; J. F. 
Allen, Bay State Milling Co., Winona; 
Franklin W. Edwards, Marshall (Minn.) 
Milling Co; L. G. Campbell, Blooming 
Prairie, Minn; F. E. Browder, Hubbard 
Milling Co. Mankato; J. A. Rieck, 
Springfiéld (Minn.) Milling Co; James 
M, Quilty, St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co; 
E. O. Wright, Wisconsin Milling Co., 
Menomonie; H. C. Ervin, St. Cloud; W. 
B. Webb, Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill 
Co; W. A. Thomas, Great. Northern 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; F. E. Haw- 
ley, Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. D; 
C. T. Vandenover, secretary Southern 
Minnesota Mills; L. S. Strong, Strong- 
Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, and a rep- 
resentative from the Hormel Milling Co., 
Austin, Minn. 

A great many other northwestern mill- 
ers are figuring on attending the meet- 
ing, but have not made their reserva- 
tions. Some will probably go direct from 
their home towns or by other roads, 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Quotations on rye flour are $1 bbl 
lower for the week. 

Compared with a year a 
prices at Minneapolis are 
lower. 

August A. Moline, head miller for 
Farwell & Rhines, Inc., Watertown, N. 


millfeed 
6@44 ton 
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Y., is spending his vacation in Minne- 
apolis. 

The mill at Abercrombie, N. D., owned 
by Roy Grover, has burned. Lightning 
is supposed to have been the cause. Loss 
is estimated at approximately $30,000. 

The National mill of the Van Dusen 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, is being over- 
hauled and placed in good mechanical 
condition prior to the movement of the 
new crop. 

J. L. Costello, manager of the Winni- 
peg office, and Thomas Mitchell, of the 
Montreal office, of the Woods Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., visited in Minneapolis on Friday 
of last week. 

A group of Minneapolis feed jobbers 
met Monday afternoon in the office of 
E. S. Woodworth & Co. to discuss trade 
rules, particularly those applying to 
terms of shipment. 

Howard W. Files, in charge of the 
durum department of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, was mar- 
ried Saturday afternoon, June 18, to 
Miss Nora A. Bergseng. 

Reports from millers throughout the 
Northwest state that farmers have been 
delivering wheat freely since seeding was 
finished, and that farm stocks are now 
pretty nearly exhausted. 

* Burglars broke into the home of J. R. 
Martin, president of the Brooks Elevator 
Co., Minneapolis, Thursday night, and 
ransacked the first floor. About $2,000 
worth of silverware and rugs was stolen. 

The residence of E. C. Warner, presi- 
dent of the Midland Linseed Products 
Co., was burglarized while the family 
was asleep, and jewelry, silverware and 
oriental rugs to the value of $7,000 were 
stolen. 

W. D. McLean, president of the 
United States Cereal Co., has gone to 
Chambersburg, Pa. to look after the 
shipment of equipment for the new Para- 
mount Flour Mills, which his company is 
building in Minneapolis. 

Frank Hurley, former manager of 
Shearson, Hammill & Co., grain commis- 
sion merchants, Minneapolis, was indict- 
ed last Friday on the charge of second 
degree forgery. His case will come up 
for a hearing later this week. 


Fred Ropte, until recently manager of 
the feed department of the Meinrath 
Brokerage Co., Minneapolis, will leave 
this week for New York City to become 
sales manager at that point for the Cake 
& Freedman Co., of Philadelphia. 


A special meeting of the stockholders 
of the Chippewa Milling Co., Monte- 
video, Minn., was held June 22, for the 
purpose of increasing the capital stock 
of the company and the exchange of the 
present outstanding preferred stock for 
common stock. 


The annual convention of the Tri-State 
Country Grain Shippers’ Association is 
to be held in Minneapolis this week. One 
of the most important questions coming 
up for discussion is the proposed United 
States Grain Growers, Inc. John R. 
Mauff, secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, is scheduled for an address. 


The Northfield (Minn.) Farmers’ Co- 
operative Elevator Association has pur- 
chased the elevator at Northfield, here- 
tofore-operated by the Farmers’ Mercan- 
tile & Elevator Co. The former company 
was organized a few weeks ago, and is 
capitalized for $50,000. The company 
has also bought the small elevator at 
Dundas, Minn. 


Based on the close today (June 21), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.32 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.22; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.24, No. 1 northern $1.19; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.30, No. 1 northern $1.20; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.14, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.04. 


The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, has completed the installation of 
a Carter disc separator for each of the 
following companies: Beaver Valley 
Milling Co., Des Moines, Iowa; Schaefer 
Milling Co., —— Wis; Cedarburg 
(Wis.) Flour Mills; F. Jaeger Milling 
Co., Danville, Wis; Cereal Machine Co., 
Buenos Aires, Argentina; also one for 
the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., in the mill 
at Waconia, Minn. 
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Aside from a distinct increase in in- 
ity, the flour situation this week in 
t uthwest differed very little from 
the preceding weeks of quiet and spas- 
modic flour buying. While inquiries have 
been more plentiful, it has been difficult 
to close a great amount of actual sales. 
The unsteadiness of the wheat market is 
perhaps the greatest obstacle to busi- 
ness, as there is considerable old wheat 
flour on the market that must be di8- 

sed of, and as long as the wheat mar- 

et shows no stability, ideas of buyers 

and mills will remain too wide apart to 
sell much flour under old crop prices. 
All classes of buyers seem to hold the 
opinion that lower prices will prevail 
when the new crop situation becomes 
more clearly defined, and in the mean- 
time are satisfied to buy to fill in stocks 
or as actual requirements dictate. 

Bakers were the steadiest buyers this 
week, taking small lots, but buying fre- 
quently. Jobbers and the family trade 
bought sparingly, and required consider- 
able urging. he baker activity has 
been a bright spot in the milling situa- 
tion in recent weeks, and there are ru- 
mors afloat that this class of trade will 
be in the market for much heavier buy- 
ing within a very short time. 

ith most local mills, export trade is 
merely a figure of speech, principally 
owing to the inability of mills to supply 
the continued call for clears. Some 
straight grade and 95 per cent flour was 
worked this week for shipment to Hol- 
land and the United Kingdom, and some 
clears were sold by one mill for July 
shipment. 
‘lour prices declined this week. Nomi- 
nal quotations: hard winter wheat short 
atent flour, cotton 98’s, Kansas City, 

10@8.25; 95 per cent, $7.50@7.75; 
straight seo $7.35@7.60. Of the lower 
grades, first clear is quoted at $6.15@ 
6.75, second clear at $5.50@6, and low 
grade at $5@5.20. 


MILLFEED 


The demand for feed is barely suffi- 
cient to absorb offerings. Many mills are 
holding feed in the market, hoping to 
realize better prices a little later on. 
Feed men are divided in opinion as to 
the length of time the stagnant condition 
of the market will continue. A little 
better feeling for deferred shipment of 
feed was reported. Prices are still on 
the toboggan. Bran is quoted at $12@ 
12.40 ton, brown shorts at $16@17, and 
gray shorts at $19@20. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 112,800 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
UPON 685 cde caivicencces 64,500 57 
EMBR WE ccceseesacccccecs 79,700 70 
EE SE. Wbn6es 646005.0 0 00% 71,500 74 
Two years ago ............ 32,250 39 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 83 mills, in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ...... 443,130 232,000 52 
Last week ...... 443,130 231,655 52 
Year ago ....... 437,370 269,702 61 
Two years ago... 422,670 132,339 31 
Export shipments by reporting mills 


were 9,096 bbls this week, 8,903 last 
week, 5,520 a year ago, and 3,824 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 9 reported do- 


mestic business good, 29 fair and 23 
slow. 
EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 Ibs, as quoted by 
R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship agent, 
Kansas City: Liverpool, London, Man- 
chester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, via 
New Orleans 68c, via New York 761,¢; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via 
New Orleans 701%%c, via New York 78c; 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 73c, via New 
York 80c; Christiania and Copenhagen, 
via New Orleans 83c, via New York 85c; 
Abo and Helsingfors, via New Orleans 
93c, via New York 951,c. 


NOTES 


Frank R. Prina, flour, New York, was 
in Kansas City, Tuesday, calling on local 
trade. 

E. R. Freeman, of the Henry Koper 
Co., flour, New York, was in Kansas 
City this week. 

Frank Wallace, of Wilfred Wallace & 
Co., flour, New York, was here Monday, 
calling on the trade. 

The first new wheat to be sold in 
Kansas brought $1.20 bu, when a carload 
was contracted for Tuesday. 

L, E. Moses, president Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., this city, has returned from a 
stay of two weeks in the East. 

C. T. Bramblett, manager Atlanta, 
Ga., branch Larabee Flour Mills Corpo- 
ration, Kansas City, visited the home of- 
fice this week. 

C. B. Warkentin, Newton, Kansas, 
president Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City, visited the home office of 
his company this week. 

M. R. Golden, district sales manager 
at Des Moines, Iowa, for the Weber 
Flour Mills. Corporation, Salina, Kansas, 
visited Kansas City this week. 

Otis B. Durbin, of the Durbin Broker- 
age Co., this city, attended the conven- 
tion of the Retai] Grocers’ Association 
of America in St. Louis this week. 

O. A. Church, district sales manager 
handling central states territory for the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, this 
city, is spending his vacation in Dan- 
ville, Ill. 

Nels B. Updike, president Updike 
Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., left Monday 
for a fishing trip in Minnesota, making 
the trip with a number of guests in a 
special car. 

Harry G. Randall, vice president and 
general manager Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, returned this week 
from a short business trip through Iowa 
and Wisconsin. 

The Walnut Creek Milling Co.’s plant 
at Great Bend, Kansas, has been tempo- 
rarily closed, on account of a washout 
occasioned by the flood waters from the 
Arkansas River. 

The Sweet Springs (Mo.) Milling Co. 
is putting in a new differential reel and 
installing other equipment, contracted 
for through the local office of the Nor- 
dyke & Marmon Co. 

The Frisco Elevators Co., this city, 
will open a branch office at Salina, Kan- 
sas, with David C. Logan, a son of 
Frank P. Logan, of Farnum, Winter & 
Co., grain, this city, in charge. 

The Farmers’ Mercantile Co., Effing- 
ham, Kansas, was declared bankrupt last 
Monday. Creditors will meet in Kansas 
City, Kansas, June 21, to consider the 
sale of the grain elevator, including ma- 
chinery. ; 

Fire recently destroyed the elevator of 
the Weatherford Milling Co., Cleo, Okla., 
causing a loss of $6,000 to the building, 


partially covered by insurance, and a loss 
of $8,000 on grain, wholly insured. The 
origin of the fire is unknown. 

The Brotherhood of Threshermen of 
Lyons County, Kansas, Monday an- 
nounced a reduction of 4c for threshing 
wheat, making the present charge 8c 
bu. Cheaper labor was announced as 
making the reduction possible. 


A break came this week in the agree- 
ment of Kansas farmers to make $3 the 
maximum daily harvest wage, due to the 
firm stand of the men for more money. 
Growers in different counties offered #4, 
and a few pledged $5, in order to secure 
labor to save their crops. 

A. L. Abrahamson is the new owner 
of the Garfield (Kansas) Flour Mills, 
having recently purchased the same from 
Olson Bros., and intends to have the mill 
in operation in about 30 days. The mill 
has a daily capacity of 50 bbls, and is 
driven by electric power. 

The grain elevator of the Zobisch 
Grain Co., Hinton, Okla., until recently 
the property of the Hinton Milling Co., 
was recently entirely destroyed by fire, 
caused by a stroke of lightning. The 
total loss, estimated at $25,000, was par- 
tially covered by insurance. 

The Capital elevator, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., under lease to the Langenberg 
Bros. Grain Co., was totally destroyed 
by fire recently when the fire got beyond 
control of the firemen, who left it to 
save adjoining buildings. One thousand 
bushels grain were destroyed with the 
elevator. 

By increasing the size of its loaves of 
bread 2 oz to the loaf, while retaining 
the same price of 10c charged for the 
former smaller loaf, a local bakery 
claims to have been put to the added 
expenditure this week of buying ap- 
proximately $5,000 worth of ‘new bread 
pans to fit the larger loaf. 

According to the Wichita (Kansas) 
police force, members of the I. W. W. 
have begun to make their appearance in 
Kansas wheat fields, and are becoming a 
disturbing element in attempting to 
force up the wage scale, It is the belief 
of the captain of police that as many 
as 300 or 400 radicals are engaged around 
Wichita. 

Despite early reports of an overabun- 
dance of harvest hands this year, the 
Kansas free employment agency is hav- 
ing difficulty in finding men to fill the 
available jobs. The bureau had calls for 
1,300 additional men early this week. It 
required a three hours’ search to supply 
15 men to go to the harvest fields from 
Lawrence, Monday. 

Presidents of seven railroads operating 
in Kansas have been called to meet with 
Governor Henry J. Allen in his office, 
June 24, for the purpose of discussing a 
proposal that freight rates on wheat and 
hay shipments be reduced, the governor 
announced today. While wheat prices 
are near the pre-war levels, freight rates 
are still 70 per cent higher than they 
were before the war, the governor de- 
clared. 

The Vance Milling Co., Peirce City, 
with plants at Peirce City and Ash 
Grove, Mo., Wednesday went into the 
hands of a receiver, due to the general 
business depression. G. M. Sebree, of 
Springfield, Mo., was appointed receiver 
for the creditors, and hopes to keep the 
plants in operation under the receiver- 
ship. R, P. McReynolds is president and 
general ig of the Vance Milling 
Co., and E. C. Vance secretary and treas- 
urer. 

The Southern mill, Rosedale, Kansas, a 
feed mill operated by the Davidson Mill 
& Elevator Co., this city, was destroyed 
by fire Wednesday, at a loss estimated 
at $80,000, partially covered by insur- 
ance. Included in the loss were 7,000 
bus grain. The fire is supposed to have 
been caused by a spark that fell on the 
roof from a passing locomotive. The 
burned building was the property of the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway, while 
the machinery was owned by the David- 
son people. 

Lee Gallaher, supervisor in the Kansas 
City office of the federal grain inspection 
bureau, spent several days this week in 
conference with officers of general field 
headquarters of federal grain supervision 
at Chicago. C. W. Griffin, of the Fort 
Worth. office, federal grain supervision, 
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visited the local office this week on his 
return from a similar conference with 
officials at Chicago. J. M. Chilton, chief 
supervisor at the local office, returned 
Monday from a 10 days’ trip through 
Colorado. Owing to the floods in Colo- 
rado, Mr. Chilton spent a week in reach- 
ing his destination, Denver, only arriving 
at that point after a detour that took 
him through New Mexico, Texas and 
Oklahoma. 

E. W. Moses, assistant sales manager 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., this city, re- 
turned home Monday from a week in 
Iowa. He found considerable optimism 
permeating the trade in that territory, 
and said that flour dealers there report- 


ed a rather noticeable increase in de- 


mand for flour within the last two weeks. 
Stocks are low, in the hands of both sell- 
ers and consumers. While commenting 
on the beautiful, rich land, fat cattle 
and prospective good crops in that ter- 
ritory, Mr. Moses said the financial situa- 
tion was delicate. Money is very tight, 
and the flour interests especially are 
badly in need of funds. Many retailers 
must accept the buyer’s note in payment 
of current obligations, which notes can- 
not be discounted at banks unless the 
retailer underwrites them himself. 





OKLAHOMA 

Flour prices reached a minimum level 
of $8 recently, ranging up to $8.80. Some 
millers. report they are turning down 
nothing good at the low figure. That 
there is a fairly good supply of 1920 
wheat is the opinion of many millers. 
Export demand for flour from Cuba in- 
creased during the week. <A _ western 
Oklahoma banker states that within the 
past four weeks wheat sales in his town 
have resembled the activities of a new 
season, and that many farmers have paid 
their notes. One farmer in Custer 
County marketed 2,000 bus old wheat. 
Millfeed remains virtually unchanged. 


NOTES 


M. E. Humphrey, of the Chickasha 
Milling Co., has returned from a tour of 
the East. 

L. L. Peters and F. A. Hague, of 
Alva, have established, at Clinton, Okla., 
the Washita Mill Products Co. 

Four feed inspectors of the Oklahoma 
board of agriculture will be laid off June 
30, the board announces. Failure of the 
state legislature to make appropriation 
for their continuance in office is given as 
the cause. 

Harvest help shortage appears immi- 
nent in western Oklahoma, and calls were 
sent out this week by the state labor 
department to adjoining states for men. 
Growers in some sections raised the labor 
wage to $4 a day and board. 

An item in a local paper, under the 
heading “Twenty Years Ago,” says that 
George Sohlberg had. been named presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Millers’ Associa- 
tion, and D. McKinstry, of Perry, chair- 
man of the executive committee. 

Southwestern millers are sending out 
circulars to local wholesale and export 
flour salesmen urging the heaviest buy- 
ing possible of flour made from old 
wheat. The circulars warn buyers that 
the supply of old wheat is very limited, 
and will soon be disposed of. 

The court of criminal appeals of Texas 
has dismissed two cases against E. C. 
Carlson, of Tarrant County, charged 
with violating the weights and measures 
law in the sale of bread. The court held 
that at the time of the alleged violation 
no standard for bread loaves had been 
fixed. 

George G. Sohlberg, president Acme 
Milling Co., recently was elected presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Employers’ Asso- 
ciation. C. F. Prouty, of Oklahoma City, 
secretary of the Oklahoma Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, is a member of the new 
board of directors and of the associa- 
tion’s advisory committee. 

Campbell Russell, chairman of the 
Oklahoma Corperation Commission, has 
sent a warning to several bakers in the 
Oklahoma City trade territory regarding 
the law relating to monopolies. It has 
been reported to the commission that in 
some towns bakeries were refusing to 
sell bread to retailers if the latter pur- 
chased bread from Oklahoma City bak- 
ers. 
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There is a better tone to the flour 
market, and buying has slightly in- 
creased, although confined largely to 
small lots for immediate requirements. 
The advance in wheat early in the week 
brought in more buyers, who became 
scared by the recent bulge in wheat and 
flour prices, and covered their require- 
ments to a somewhat greater extent than 
of late. There appears to be a little 
more-confidence on the part of large con- 
sumers of flour, and they are not looking 
for prices to go very much lower. At 
the same time their experience in the last 
six months has taught them that caution 
is the best policy, and they are not dis- 
posed to anticipate their requirements 
to the same extent as during recent 
years. 

Millers are not offering flour with any 
great freedom, and show less disposition 
to make concessions in prices, while for 
a long time the reverse was true. Bro- 
kers say that where they have offered 
millers 10@15c bbl under their asking 
prices, they have refused to sell. South- 
western millers are not offering as much 
flour here as some time ago, and soft 
winter wheat millers are operating con- 
servatively: 

Chicago mills have sold a fair quantity 
of soft winter wheat flour, and are not 
finding it easy to pick up the wheat, as 
they have allowed their stocks to run 
down. Of late there has been more 
profit in selling the wheat in the open 
market than in grinding it. Now that 
they have a few-orders they are finding 
it difficult to secure the wheat, as only a 
few car lots are offered. 

Bakers catering to the foreign element 
report a slight improvement in rye flour 
trade, and are buying white patent at 
around $7.20@7.50, in car lots, jute, 
while liberal sales of standard have been 
made at close to $7. 

Flour prices have moved irregularly 
with the early advance in spring wheat 
flour lost the latter part of the week. 

Feed business is slow, with a general 
decline all around. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
outpu* activity 
TOs WOU scctscsccccscece 21,000 74 
EGE WOOR ccciecscsscocces 17,250 58 
BO GD bos cee vecvie scene 23,750 91 
Se SE OD heii ekdecaes 23,750 91 


GRAIN TRADE NOTES 


A Buenos Aires cable, received here 
June 16, placed the Argentine surplus of 
wheat at 77,000,000 bus, and corn at 142,- 
628,000. Italy bought 1,500,000 bus, 
mostly Manitoba wheat, and Germany 
took 500,000 bus Manitoba during the 
week. On Wednesday and Thursday 
4,000,000 bus, mostly Manitobas,. were 
taken for export by the United King- 
dom, Germany and Italy, and the futures 
bought against it in Chicago. This buy- 
ing was responsible for a good advance 
in wheat futures, but its completion 
caused heavy selling by New York longs, 
and an 8c break on Thursday. 

There has been a large holding of July 
and September wheat by eastern opera- 
tors, who have taken advantage of all 
bulges to unload. September wheat which 
recently sold at 19c uhder July, nar- 
rowed its discount to less than 7c the lat- 
ter part of the week. Cash premiums 
declined 15@20c as compared with the 
July, and there is a readjustment on 
from an old to a new crop basis. It has 


come earlier than usual, owing to a pre- 
mature ripening of the winter wheat, and 
expectations are for a liberal movement 
in the Southwest before the end of June. 

Speculatively the market appears to 
have two sides, and prices are moving 
rapidly within a wide range, meeting 
heavy selling on the hard spots, while 
on the breaks the wheat disappeared, go- 
ing to some of the largest cash houses 
that were short, and to -speculative 
houses. There was an immense absorp- 
tion on the 8c break on Thursday. 

Hedging business in wheat has not 
been heavy of late, although the farmers 
have had an opportunity to sell against 
their growing crop at good prices. July 
wheat has been up to $1.4314, the highest 
of the season, while September reached 
$1.2934. A big break followed the ad- 
vance. 

Latest cables indicate that there will 
be a decontrolling of wheat by a ma- 
jority of the foreign governments on 
July 1 and Aug. 1, the latter being the 
end of their crop season. This is ex- 
pected to make a more general export 
buying. 

Part of the buying of wheat by Ger- 
many for some time has been paid for in 
American dollars at New York through 
the holdings of credit there, and part in 
Netherlands guilders. The latter have 
been immediately converted into United 
States money. Packers in less than a 
year have sold $80,000,000 worth of pro- 
visions abroad and secured their pay in 
United States money, part German 
marks, some guilders, and largely on two 
years’ credit, payable every three months. 
These payments are being made in Unit- 
ed States money, and in some instances 
have been made before the regular time. 


More than one third of the visible , 


supply of corn in the United States is 
held at Chicago, there being over 8,625,- 
000 bus here. It is said that one export- 
er has a holding of sufficient proportions 
of contracts to tighten the July material- 
ly. There are prospects of good deliv- 
eries on July contracts,.as all the cash 
corn here has been hedged, and in fact 
the greater part of the visible is hedged 
here. 

Speculation in oats is light. The trade 
practically ignores unfavorable crop re- 
ports. A year ago cash oats were $1.29 
bu, the highest on record, while more 
than three bushels can be bought now for 
the same price that one cost a year ago, 
yet the demand is limited. A small re- 
vival in the cash trade occurred late in 
the week, with 325,000 bus sold to the 
East on Thursday. 

Stagnation in the steel trade, with no 
demand for iron ore, has necessitated 
laying up a large number of ore carriers 
and created an excess of lake tonnage, 
which has gone largely into the grain 
carrying trade. Lake rates on corn from 
Chicago to Buffalo, which a short time 
ago were 21,c bu, have dropped to 11,c. 
Montreal rates were 8c, but have ad- 
vanced to 814c, with sufficient charters 
made to absorb all the available tonnage 
up to July 1. 

The Atlantic elevator, 1549 Cherry 
Street, on the North Side, operated by 
the Arcadia Farms Co. as a storage and 
feed mill, was partly burned, and $50,000 
worth of grain damaged, on June 15. 

Defeat of the Lantz bills in the Illinois 
legislature by Board of Trade members 
brought a decidedly better feeling in the 
market for memberships on the board, 
with half a dozen sold and an advance 
from $7,775 to $8,400 during the week. 
One sold at $8,000, another at $8,100, and 
the last trade was at $8,400, net, to the 
buyer. Recently they were $5,500, when 
the outlook for the board at Springfield 
was poor. 

Farmers in central Illinois, who recent- 
ly were disposed to sell new wheat at $1 


bu, are now asking $1.25, and are not 
selling freely. 

Most of the grain traders were nicely 
set for a good advance in wheat, corn 
and oats on Friday, following the 8c 
break in wheat on Thursday. Hot, dry 
weather, with deteriorated reports as re- 
gards wheat and oats, it being too dry 
for corn, induced good buying and an 
advance on Friday. Their plans were 
upset today by the weather man report- 
ing showers and predicting cooler tem- 
peratures over a greater part of the 
country for Sunday and for the week 
ending June 25. ‘This started a selling 
movement and a break of 3%,@6c on 
wheat, over 3c on corn and 14,@1%c on 
oats. There was heavy selling by New 
York interests in both wheat and corn, 
while the Armour Grain Co., which was a 
seller of corn, bought wheat on the 
break. 

Minneapolis July wheat, which recent- 
ly was 2c under Chicago, has advanced to 
8c over. This is natural at this season, 
as a movement of new winter wheat has 
a depressing influence on the Chicago 
market. 

Board of Trade men who have been to 
Washington do not take a rosy view of 
the legislative situation there, as affect- 
ing the grain exchanges. There has been 
a great deal of shifting of the proposed 
amendments, with numerous changes 
from the original, and a great deal of 
indecision on the part of politicians and 
senators. 

World’s available supply of wheat on 
June 1° was 199,992,000 bus, a decrease 
of 16,000,000 bus last month, and is the 
smallest of the year. It was 39,000,000 
bus less than last year, and the lightest 
for June since 1915, when there were 
153,000,000 bus. Stocks in the United 
States and Canada, compiled by the 
Daily Trade Bulletin, were 51,423,000 
bus, a decrease of 20,000,000 bus in May, 
compared with a loss of 13,392,000 in 
May last year, when there were 97,321,- 
000 bus. Flour stocks June 1 were I,- 
752,000 bbls, against 2,010,000 on May 1 
and 2,252,000 on June 1 last year. It is 
figured that only 35,000,000 bus wheat 
are available in the United States for 
export and carry over. This is the 
smallest in years, and compares with 
over 150,000,000 bus last year. 

NOTES 

Charles R. Rock, of the Millers’ Ex- 
change, Kansas City, Mo., called at this 
office on Thursday. He had been to Mil- 
waukee, calling on the trade. 

An easing in the discount rates by a 
number of the Federal Reserve banks 
has not been followed, so far, at Chica- 
go. Leading bankers oppose lowering of 
discount rates at present. Country banks 
are liquidating slowly, and an effort is 
— made to induce the farmers to pay 
up their notes as soon as the new crop is 
available for market. 

C. A. Balch, who has been represent- 
ing the Marshall Milling Co. for the past 
five years, has engaged in the flour bro- 
kerage business in Chicago. He will 
handle the Herendeen Milling Co.’s prod- 
ucts in addition to a regular line of 
spring wheat, southwestern and rye 
flour. His office will be at 1122 Republic 
Building. 

The Milk Producers’ Co-operative As- 
sociation has been running behind in its 
income and, to clean up all back in- 
debtedness, has levied an assessment of 
50 per cent on the May business, instead 
of the regular 10 per cent. This means 
that, instead of getting 12c quart for 
their milk, they are being paid 6c. The 
association has no surplus, but the 
heavy assessment will help it out. 


WISCONSIN 

Mitwavkee, Wis., June 18.—The flour 
trade is very dull and lacking in volume. 
Some mills say they did a pretty fair 
business this week, and although orders 
were limited to regular customers, their 
purchases were of more frequency than 
in recent weeks. The only redeeming 
feature is that jobbers as well as bakers 
apparently are forced to buy often, be- 
cause their supplies are at or below the 
margin of safety. Prices took a wider 
range, with top values slightly under last 
week, and inside prices 15@25c bbl lower. 

The call for fancy patent was about 
unchanged, so far as the aggregate of 
sales is concerned. Family trade dropped 
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off slightly, with the prospect of further 
restriction, due to the customary mid- 
summer decline in home baking. Bak- 
ers, on the other hand, bought a little 
more, which was reflected in jobbers’ or- 
ders. Bakers’ sales of bread are increas- 
ing slightly, furnishing a little more ac- 
tivity in the movement of bakers patent. 
On the whole, however, there is so little 
difference in the weekly volume that it is 
hardly perceptible. Choice city brands 
of hard spring wheat flour were quoted 
at $9.15@10.50, and straight at $8.20@ 
9.50, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

Domestic call for fancy clear flour was 
fair, but the active inquiry for the lower 
grades from exporting sources, which has 
been noted for some weeks, showed a de- 
cline, probably owing to the less satisfac- 
tory foreign exchange situation which has 
recently developed. The improvement in 
domestic demand was hardly sufficient to 
compensate for the decline in export de- 
mand, and was reflected by a smaller 
production of flour. Some mills are still 
working on old orders, and have nothing 
to offer until July 1 or later. Prices rule 
stronger and higher, due to the shortage 
of supplies. First clear was quoted at 
$6.75@7.65, and second clear at $5.40@ 
5.50 (nominal), in 98-lb cottons. 

A reduction of 50c@$1 bbl in Kansas 
patent prices had the effect of stimulat- 
ing more interest among buyers, in view 
of the sharper reduction in comparison 
with spring wheat flour. Local jobbers 
were able to work somewhat more this 
week than last, not only because of the 
price advantage; but because bakers 
needed a little more to meet require- 
ments. Buyers generally seem anxious to 
get the seasoned old crop grind to tide 
them over until the new crop product is 
seasoned. Fancy Kansas patent was 
quoted at $8@8.50, and standard at $7.50 
@8, in 98-lb cottons. 

The relatively good buying of rye 
flour three to six weeks ago appears to 
have provided jobbers and bakers with 
more than enough to meet the usual hot 
weather demands for rye bread. The 
lower grades are in fair request for ex- 
port as well as from domestic sources, 
largely industrial. Only 765 bbls were 
manufactured by Milwaukee mills this 
week, against 2,349 last week and 4,500 a 
year ago. Prices were reduced sharply, 
due to a decline of 18@19c bu in the 
cash article. Pure white was quoted at 
$7.90@8.15, straight at $6.90@7.50, and 
dark at $5.40@7, in 98-lb cottons. 

Export call for corn goods was checked 
sharply during this week, due to the un- 
favorable developments in the foreign 
exchange situation. Business is excep- 
tionally quiet, domestic buyers showing 
no interest, and some mills were falling 
all over themselves to rid themselves of 
their stocks at any price they could ob- 
tain. Prices are almost entirely nominal, 
and range strong to 10c per 100 Ibs high- 
er. Corn flour was quoted at $1.95@ 
2.10, corn meal at $1.90@2, and corn 
grits at $1.80@1.90, in 100-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
This week ........ 24,000 6,304 26 
Last week ........ 24,000 8,102 33 
Last year ......... 24,000 9,000 38 
Two years ago..... 18,000 9,500 53 
Three years ago.... 16,000 8,830 55 
Four years ago.... 12,000 ore ee 
Five years ago..... 24,600 9,300 38 

MILLFEED 


In anticipation of the possibilities of a 
dry spell that may be more or less pro- 
tracted, the call for millfeed is taking a 
somewhat broader scope, and inquiry this 
week was more active than at any time 
since the middle of May. Business is 
slow in developing, however. 

Bran held steady this week, while mid- 
dlings again upset traditions and de- 
clined about $1 ton, putting them at a 
discount of about 50c ton under bran. 
Offers continue very light, as production 
is declining. Hominy feed strengthened 
with the corn and corn goods markets, 
being held $1@2 ton higher. Rye feed 
is unchanged to $1 ton lower. Oil meal 
was reduced $1. Other feeds rule about 
steady and unchanged. The week’s move- 
ment was smaller than last year. Re- 
ceipts were 360 tons, against 570 in 1920; 
shipments were 5,159 tons, compared with 
5,774 last year. 

NOTES 

Among the visitors on ’change this 
week were: R. H. Sturtevant, Kansas 
City; W. C. Mitchell, Duluth; R. W. 
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Pierce, Kansas City; H. R. Filkins, Al- 
bert Lea, Minn; R. W. Goodell, Minneap- 
olis; E. J. DeBrieux, Green Bay; R. J 
Tanner, Mondovi, Wis; C. H. McCarthy, 
Minneapolis; S. E. Whitten and W. B. 
Drummond, Portland, Oregon; J. J. 
Leonard, Fox Lake, Wis; F. Klein- 
schmidt, Deansville, Wis. 

The Taylor & Bournique Co., operating 
the Milwaukee road’s elevator E at Mil- 
waukee, is acting as spokesman for ves- 
sel owners and shippers in a movement 
to induce the Milwaukee Common Coun- 
cil to better safeguard both mg ge and 
vessel property at a number of sharp 
turns in the Milwaukee River and Me- 
nomonee Canal and branches. Several 
minor accidents have occurred, and the 
action is taken to avoid a more serious 
development. 

The steamer Price McKinney loaded 
250,000 bus wheat and corn for lower 
lake ports at the Chicago & North West- 
ern’s Kinnickinnic elevator, operated by 
the Donahue-Stratton Co., this week. 
The Holmes Smith took a cargo of 200,- 
000 bus wheat and corn for Port Col- 
burne, at Milwaukee road elevator E, 
operated by the Taylor & Bournique Co. 
From the same house the E. W. Oglebay 
took 200,000 bus oats and corn for Gode- 
rich, Ont. The Elba departed with a 
cargo of 200,000 bus corn and wheat for 
Port Colbourne, having loaded at the 
Chicago & North Western’s Rialto ele- 
vator, operated by the Donahue-Stratton 
Co. L. E. Meyer. 





FINANCIAL AID PROMISED 





International Banking Groups to Assist 
American Money Enterprises During 
Present Unstable Situation 


Wasuinoton, D. C., June 18.—Presi- 
dent Harding announced yesterday that 
assurances had been given by all inter- 
national banking groups in the United 
States of co-operation in every financial 
undertaking in which American money is 
employed during the continuance of the 
present condition of financial instability 
throughout the world. 

This assurance is understood to have 
followed the recent conference held by 
President Harding with J. P. Morgan 
and other influential American financiers. 
In discussing the understanding reached 
between the administration and the sev- 
eral banking groups, spokesmen for the 
President said that, as the result of the 
transition of the United States to a 
creditor nation, it was imperative that 
the government keep reasonably close in 
touch with the operation of American 
financiers in foreign markets. 

Simultaneously with the announcement 
from the White House came a statement 
from Secretary of the Treasury Mellon 
reporting a second conference with J. P. 
Morgan, Governor Strong, of the Fed- 
eral. Reserve Bank of New York, and 
western and southern senators to discuss 
the financing of live stock paper through 
private banking channels. It is under- 
stood that the banks will further co- 
operate with the administration in giving 
adequate financial relief to the entire ag- 
ricultural community. It has been point- 
ed out that the several attempts to have 
the government shoulder the farmer’s 
burdens tended toward thrusting the 
government into business which alike is 
frowned upon by the administration and 
financial interests. 

It is understood that President Har- 
ding has said frankly to the several 
banking groups that the only alternative 
to government relief was adequate financ- 
ing of the agricultural areas through 
private banking channels. This pro- 
gramme now seems to be well under way. 
It is expected that it will be further as- 
sisted through a conference of western 
bankers with the President, which is now 
being arranged for next week. 

Joun Marrinan. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 

and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 

apolis and Duluth; also by 61 “‘outside’’ mills 

with a daily capacity of 68,565 .bbis, from 

Aug. 31, 1920, to June 11, 1921, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000's omitted): 

--—Output——, -—Exports—, 

1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 

Minneapolis ...11,258 13,763 665 446 
3 eee 


St. Paul ....:. 96 407 
Duluth-Superior 550 847 eee owe 
Outside mills .. 7,461 7,950 29 18 








Totals ...... 19,665 22,967 694 464 
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New York, N. Y., June 18.—Slowly 
but surely the American people are de- 
veloping a better distribution system, 
and the chances are that when the pre- 
vailing readjustment has been completed 
the journey of foodstuffs and merchan- 
dise from producer to consumer will 
have been shortened considerably. ‘The 
farmers are engaged in putting together 
a huge distributing organization which, 
if it functions properly, should be of 
immense benefit to all concerned. Simi- 
larly, manufacturers in various lines are 
arranging to reach the ultimate consum- 
er by a less expensive route than that 
followed formerly in marketing essential 
merchandise. 

All this is in reaction against the 
profiteering tactics of the many mer- 
chants and others who have become 
enamored of war profits and who, 
through various means, have been trying 
to get more out of the marketing process 
than the business would stand. 


PASSING DIVIDENDS 


An immense number of industrial com- 
panies and business corporations have 
passed their dividends. Some of the rail- 
roads have done the same thing, and oth- 
ers will be forced to such action unless 
business improves. It is an extraordi- 
nary situation which comes naturally in 
connection with the re-establishment of 
peace conditions. No one can tell what 
will be the outcome, but the one thing 
certain is that the country will be the 
better for it. A corporation has to face 
the music just as an individual has to 
go through the same process. 

Even a wonderful nation like Great 
Britain has to negotiate with the Ameri- 
can government for the deferring of the 
annual interest on the indebtedness due 
us by the allied nations. Few people 
realize that this amounts to $475,000,000 
annually, so that the question becomes 
of direct importance to every taxpayer 
in the land. Brushing aside all techni- 
calities, it means that the whole world is 
facing the music, and that it is doing 
the things needful to bring back normal 
conditions, They will come as certainly 
as sunshine follows rain, but the process 
may seem laborious at times. 


STRENGTHENING THE RAILROADS 


The transportation industry is being 
gradually readjusted, but the railroads 
are having a hard time of it in many 
ways. According to the figures lately 
given by Secretary Cummins, chairman 
of the Senate interstate commerce com- 
mittee, the railroads increased their 
revenues 120 per cent between 1912 and 
1920, but the gain in operating expenses 
in this same interval reached 194 per cent. 
The increase in the compensation of em- 
ployees in the same eight years was 205 
per cent. 

Furthermore, the experts figured out 
that average compensation on the rail- 
roads for each employee increased from 
$736.68 annually to $1,820.05, or at the 
rate of 147 per cent, while during the 
latter part of 1920 the average wage was 
$1,904 a year, although the records for 
the first four months of 1920, when both 
the new rates and the new wage schedules 
were effective, showed that the revenues 
increased 26.4 per cent for the year, 
while the advance in expenses was really 
27.4 per cent. The net operating income 
for the roads for the same four months 
was $226,000,000, which was equivalent 
to an annual return of 2.4 per cent on 
the tentative valuation fixed by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for rate 
making purposes. 

The indications are that some of the 
great roads may be forced to further 
reduce their dividends unless there is a 
sufficient revival in business activity to 
largely increase the volume of business 
handled. Out of all this confusion must 


come a co-ordinated system of transpor- 
tation which shall be of immense benefit 
to the people. War demands made 
every one realize the importance of the 
roads and the utter dependence upon 
them of all classes of the population. 


FOREIGN BORROWERS 


Half a dozen foreign governments and 
municipalities are seeking loans of Wall 
Street institutions, and before long there 
is likely to be fresh financing of this 
character. It will be of immense ad- 
vantage if the loans can be placed with 
the stipulation that the proceeds shall 
be used to purchase merchandise and 
supplies in this country. The govern- 
ment officers feel that such a stipulation 
is necessary under the circumstances, 
and most of the great banking houses 
are likely to share this view. 

The bond market at the moment, how- 
ever, is too dull to take exceptional of- 
ferings of this character. There are now 
such a variety of opportunities for the 
individual or corporation having money 
to invest that even exceptional loans have 
to carry an unusually high interest rate 
to make them attractive. It is probable 
that there will be some increased activ- 
ity in the bond market after the July 
dividend and interest payments have 
been financed. The average investor, 
however, is still going slow. He views 
the declining price tendency as something 
likely to continue long enough to provide 
him a more favorable market in which to 
purchase securities. 


THE FARMERS 


The farmers are in a difficult position, 
with wheat, rye, oats and other products 
selling materially below last year. The 
feeling is, however, that many farmers 
are fairly well provided with cash as a 
consequence of the unusual profits 
cleared during the last few years. The 
one thing certain is that operating ex- 
penses and the cost of doing business 
must be materially reduced, in order to 
further depress the cost of living in this 
country. ‘The farmer, however, is be- 
coming each year a better business man. 
He is learning to make more of what 
he has, and he is also learning to ask 
for more. In the last analysis everybody 
realizes that the farmer is the real pro- 
ducer, and that his industry must be re- 
warded with high enough prices for 
products to put him in possession of fair 
profits. 

It is said that 300,000,000 bus corn 
have been carried over from last year 
by Iowa farmers alone. This huge sur- 
plus can be marketed in time, but no 
man living is able to say when the turn 
will come, so that the health and happi- 
ness of the farming communities can be 
strengthened and assured. It must nev- 
er be forgotten that the United States is 
still pre-eminently an industrial nation. 
There is no American industry as great 
as agriculture. We are prone to forget 
this, but the fact remains that the nation 
would soon starve to death without this 
huge basic industry. 


AS TO SPECULATION 


The American people are not specu- 
lating yet in any large way, and there is 
no telling when they will return to the 
security market. In the judgment of 
many experts, however, the market is a 
purchase for those who have the money 
to pay for what they buy. Shrewd in- 
vestors have been picking up good divi- 
dend stocks on all price reactions. They 
have not bid for them in the old spirited 
way, but have made up their minds that 
high grade securities purchased at a 
basis to return 8 or 9 per cent on the 
investment offer pretty good income in- 
surance for a generation or more to 
come. 

The bond market is in good shape to 
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take a fine rally. Sentiment changes 
quickly in financial circles, and it is evi- 
dent that what is done today is sure to 
affect what will be done tomorrow. This 
is no time, however, for the public to 
take what the Wall Street contingent 
calls a “fling.” It is highly important 
that the public should return to the mar- 
ket before long, as it will be utterly im- 
possible for the country to finance its 
way back to normal price conditions and 
normal labor conditions until the house- 
hold dollar becomes more potential. 


AN EXPERT'S VIEW 


A financial expert familiar with bank- 
ing and economic conditions sized up the 
situation in these words the other day: 
“Action by the New York banks and 
other institutions shows plainly that 
money rates are coming down, and that 
the cost of credit will not be as high as 
it once was. This is very important, for 
the world needs to borrow on liberal 
terms, provided the security offered is all 
right and the funds are to be put to 
genuinely productive uses. The situation 
is confused in many ways, but it re- 
mains true that there is plenty of sun- 
shine in this country. We are protected 
by a wonderful gold reserve, and our 
national loan account has been purged 


of the nonproductive ventures which fig- . 


ured so largely in the money market de- 
velopments of last year. 

“I look for better times, but I will 
not venture a prediction as to just when 
this improvement will assume nationwide 
proportions. It looks as if we were in 
for a period of dull business. This will 
be of great assistance to the country 
in various ways, as it will do more than 
anything else to make the people realize 
that the best solution of all prevailing 
problems will be reached by increasing 
the savings account and all legitimate 
production. The American people have 
introduced important economies, and 
even the wealthy ones are spending 
money with greater conservatism than 
they once did, It is no longer fashion- 
able to be extravagant, or to make fool- 
ish expenditures. The nation is making 
steady progress and, while there are 
many uncertainties to reckon with, the 
outstanding fact is that the United 
States is leading the reconstruction 
process.” 





VIRGINIA 

Norrotk, Va., June 18.—The local 
flour market this week has shown more 
than ordinary activity, buyers continu- 
ing to come in for their immediate wants, 
asking for quick shipments on account 
of low stocks. The declines in prices of 
the last few days were unexpected, the 
general opinion prevailing that old wheat 
flours would be firmly held until the new 
crop arrived. 

The decline in cash premiums, bringing 
figures so close to July options, has 
enabled millers, particularly in the Mid- 


dle West, to reduce their quotations to. 


local dealers materially. There is still a 
wide variance in prices, however. Winter 
wheat patents are quoted at $8.50@8.75, 
while some sales have been reported of 
long patents as low as $7.50. North- 
western mills have reduced their figures 
to $8.90@9.30, and Kansas quotations 
range $8.50@8.90. 

The millfeed market shows little ac- 
tivity, although some declines in prices 
have been recently made locally to in- 
duce buying. Collections, the feed men 
say, are somewhat better than during 
previous months of the year, due some- 
what to the marketing of truck crops. 
Standard bran is quoted at $25.10 ton, 
flour middlings at $32.50, standard mid- 
dlings at $30.50, and red dog at $38.50. 

NOTES 

R. A. Bennett, president Bennett Mill- 
ing Co., Grafton, Ohio, was in Norfolk 
this week visiting the trade. 

Nathaniel Beaman, 62 years old, presi- 
dent National Bank of Commerce, and 


one of the most prominent financiers of- 


the South, died June 15, of heart trouble, 
at his home in Norfolk. His bank, the 
largest in eastern Virginia, handled a 
great many drafts from the. Middle 
West, where he was well known among 
the millers. He gained considerable 
fame, in a quiet way, for capitalizing 
honesty, and for financially assisting 
young men who had ambitions but no 
securities. JoserH A. Lesiie. 
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BAKERS AT HOT SPRINGS 


Oklahoma and Arkansas Association Holds 
Successful Meeting, Despite Business 
Depression in the South 


The second annual convention of the 
Arklahoma Association of the Baking 
Industry was held at Hot Springs, Ark., 
May 23-24. A very fair representation 
of the baking industry of the two states 
was in attendance, and the gathering was 
deemed a success from the standpoint of 
both business and pleasure. 

Monday morning’s meeting, the open- 
ing session of the convention, was very 
brief, only the address of welcome and 
the response thereto being given at this 
time. Monday afternoon, however, was 
probably the most important business 
session, the reports of the various of- 
ficers being given, as well as several 
addresses of importance. 

J. P. Hopkins, president of the Ar- 
kansas Bakers’ Industrial Association, 
said, in his annual address, that the bak- 
ing trade is going through one of the 
hardest periods that it has ever had to 
face, adding that consumers and bakers 
alike are dissatisfied. Part of this dis- 
satisfaction he attributed to the fact 
that, since the end of the Food Adminis- 
tration, a number of people have entered 
the baking business, knowing nothing 
whatever about it and thinking only of 
how much profit they can make. Presi- 
dent Hopkins concluded by oe gee | 
the appreciation of the association an 
himself for the efforts put forth by the 
allied interests to make the convention 
a success: 

The report of the secretary, P. F. 
Lenea, Little Rock, Ark., showed the 
finances of the organization to be in good 
condition, and that the association has 
prospered, despite the unfavorable con- 
ditions pointed out by President Hop- 
kins. 

“Forget the reconstruction period,” 
was the advice given by O. F. Frisbie, of 
the Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., in 
an address on present conditions. Mr. 
Frisbie said that the demand actually 
exists for all the surplus commodities of 
the United States, and predicted that the 
full force of this demand will be felt as 
soon as the world is placed in a financial 
position to care for its wants and re- 
quirements. 

In speaking of the situation in the 
South, where the collapse of the cotton 
market has created a business depres- 
sion, Mr. Frisbie said that, although mill- 
ers do not like to pack their flour in cot- 
tons, and use jutes whenever possible, it 
would, nevertheless, be of much assist- 
ance to that territory if all flour buyers 
would purchase flour only in cotton sacks. 

Considerable time was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the attacks various newspa- 
pers have been making against the bak- 
ing industry, particularly the papers in 
the smaller towns, where outside bread 
has sometimes heen shipped in and sold 
at a lower price than that charged by the 
local bakers. Several speakers declared 
that bakers have not given adequate pub- 
licity to the fact that the price of bread 
was not at any time advanced in propor- 
tion to the highest levels seahed by 
flour, consequently making the drop in 
bread prices appear less drastic than 
that which has occurred in the flour 
market. 

The failure to take full advantage 
of such publicity was generally at- 
tributed to a lack of co-operation among 
bakers. Each city, according to several 
speakers, should foes an individual or- 
ganization, which would take care of 
local matters and see that the right kind 
of publicity was obtained for the trade. 

Before carrying out the regular pro- 
one, Tuesday morning, considerable 

iscussion took place regarding the ad- 
visability of the Arkansas bakers hold- 
ing a meeting every year, regardless of 
where the Arklahoma Association might 
hold its meeting. It was finally decided 
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that such state meetings should be called, 
and the resolution, as finaily adopted, 
stipulated that, so far as possible, the 
Arkansas meetings should be held in 
Little Rock, because of the fact that this ~ 
city is probably the most accessible one 
in the state. 

W. J. Mycue, of the Red Star Yeast 
Co., Milwaukee, in reading a paper on 
“Correct Fermentation,” attributed the 
great majority of bakeshop troubles to 
fermentation, which, he said, affects the 
quality, color and volume of bread. Mr. 
Mycue said that, in case of overfermen- 
tation, temperature should be lowered, 
the time shortened and more salt added 
to the mixture, and that these changes 
should, of course, be reversed for un- 
derfermentation. He stated that 78 to 
82 degrees is a normal temperature, add- 
ing that heat hastens, and coid retards, 
fermentation. He advised against mix- 
my tery at a high temperature. 

hat the future of the baking industry 
depends upon giving the public the best 
loaf of bread possible, was the thought 
brought out in an address by F. Stadel- 
hofer, of the Fleischmann Co. He said 
that to urge increased consumption of 
bread is to follow natural lines, while to 
urge the use of substitutes is to follow 
unnatural lines. He advised that bak- 
ers make as good bread as possible, and 
then advertise it, adding that only in 
this way could the progress of the bak- 
ing industry be assured. The balance of 
Mr. Stadeihofer’s address was of a 
technical nature, in connection with 
which he used two tables, showing the 
food value of, and its distribution in, 
a loaf of bread. 

Harry Stephens, sales agent for the 
St. Louis district of the Fleischmann 
Co., spoke briefly on “Advertising and 
Sales,” and also read a paper on this 
subject. He said that a combination of 
advertising and good salesmanship is ab- 
so‘utely necessary for business success, 
adding that, no matter what the product, 
it must be so!d, particularly during the 
present business period, if its distribu- 
tion is to be as wide as desired. 

C. H. Van Cleef, Cincinnati, secretary 
of the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, briefly outlined the purpose of 
this organization, which, he said, is to 
co-operate closely with the baking in- 
dustry. He spoke of the rapid growth 
of the association, and predicted that it 
would havé 1,000 members before it goes 
into convention in Chicago next fall. 

Officers elected for the Arklahoma As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry are as 
follow: T. W. Edmonson, Fort Smith, 
Ark., president; Clem G. Busken, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., vice president; Otto 
Schmidt, Oklahoma City, Okla., secre- 
tary-treasurer. The executive commit- 
tee is composed of the following: J. P. 
Kline, Texarkana, Ark; Joseph Jung, 
Little Rock, Ark; J. B. Bonnewitz, Ho- 
bart, Okla; Charles Trembley, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

The Arkansas Bakers’ Industrial As- 
sociation, holding a meeting distinct from 
that of the Arklahoma association, elect- 
ed the following officers: George Reigler, 
Little Rock, president; J. A. Fisher, 
Blytheville, vice president; P. F. Lenea, 
Little Rock, secretary; T. W. Phillipps, 
treasurer. J. P. Kline, Texarkana, and 
Joseph Jung, Little Rock, were elected 
members of the executive committee. 

The main entertainment feature of the 
convention was a banquet, served at the 
Arlington Hotel, Monday evening. There 
were several brief addresses, followed by 
a dance. After adjournment, Tuesday, 
the delegates were taken for an automo- 
bile ride. 

CONVENTION NOTES 

M. Eigler represented the Red Star 
Yeast Products Co. 

R. J. Candle represented the J. H. 


Day Co., at both the Dallas and Hot 
Springs conventions. 

F. H. Wagalear represented the Cali- 
fornia Associated Raisin Co. 

J. O. Parrott, representing Chapman 
& Smith, attended the convention. 


The Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. 
Y., manufacturer of powdered milk, was 
represented by A. Yoes. 


H. N. Weinstein, of the Malt-Diastase 
Co., New York, who attended the Dallas 
convention, was also present at Hot 
Springs. 

F. C. Black, of the. Peerless Bread 
Machinery Co., Sidney, Ohio, stopped at 
the Hot Springs convention on his way 
home from Dallas. 


S. Hamberger represented Oswald & 
Taube, Cincinnati, formerly the Ohio 
Valley Mercantile Co., importers, manu- 
facturers, exporters and bakers’ spe- 
cialists. 


Edward Schaumburg, of the American 
Bakers’ Machinery Co., St. Louis, was 
among those who attended the conven- 
tions of both the Arklahoma and Texas 
associations. 


W. J. Mycue, of the Red Star Yeast 
Products Co., Milwaukee, repeated his 
address on correct fermentation, deliv- 
ered at the Dallas convention, before the 
bakers at Hot Springs. 


C. H. Van Cleef and N. G. Saylor 
represented the American Diamalt Co. 
Each guest at the banquet Monday night 
was favored with a deck of cards as a 
souvenir from this company. 


Stephen F. Pias, New Orleans, repre- 
sented the Falk American Potato Flour 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa., at the con- 
vention. He had attended the Texas con- 
vention at Dallas the week before. 


W. R. Butler, of the Edward Kat- 
zinger Co., Chicago, manufacturers of 
bake pans, who attended the Texas bak- 
ers’ meeting at Dallas the preceding 
week, spent three days in Hot Springs. 


E. B. Stanley, Kansas City, of the 
Waxide Paper Co., and Leslie L. Jacobs, 
Columbus, sales manager of the Ohio 
Wax Paper & Printing Co., were among 
the representatives of the wax paper 
branch of the allied trades present. 


J. W. Hicklin, secretary of the Hub- 
bard Oven Co., Chicago, who attended 
the convention, was on a trip through 
Arkansas and Texas, calling on the trade. 
He-also attended the convention of the 
Texas Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, held at Dallas, May 17-19. 


The Fleischmann Co. had a very inter- 
esting and extensive display of its maga- 
zine and newspaper advertising matter, 
located, in a room adjacent to the con- 
vention’s headquarters in the Arlington 
Hotel. The company was represented 
by the following: Harry Stephens, sales 
agent St. Louis district; G. W. Neary, 
manager Dallas district; Elmer Park, 
supervisor Dallas district; F. C. Stadel- 
hofer, baking demonstrator; T. Jaremski, 
agent at Little Rock, Ark; J. Kusnick, 
Memphis agent. 

Flour mill representatives at the con- 
vention included O. F. Frisbie and J. E. 
Dohry, of the Yukon (Okla.) Mill & 
Elevator Co; T. L. Saxenmeyer, L. H. 
Bowen and Mr. Goff, Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City; Charles 
L. Seehorn, Sheffield-King Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; H. C. Hicks and L. H. 
Evatt, El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co; A. W. Younts, Oklahoma City 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co; A.: W. 
Smith, H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas; A. M. Snedden, Goerz Flour 
Mills Co., Newton, Kansas; James H. 
Kirk, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 


City. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 


BREAD STANDARDS 


American Institute of Baking Adopts a 
Standard Method for Determining the 
Moisture Content of Bread 


Apparently, bakers in general do not 
as yet realize the importance of giving 
serious thought to the proposed tentative 
bread standards. The character of the 
bread manufactured in the future will 
depend to no small degree upon the 
standards now under consideration. If 
moisture limits are set which are far too 
low, the very character of baker’s bread 
will be changed, and this is true, also, 
if such controlling factors as oven tem- 
peratures and salt content are set be- 
tween definite levels. 

The American Institute of Baking, 
Minneapolis, is very desirous of obtain- 
ing more analytical data from bakers. 
Of course many bakers do not operate 
laboratories of their own, but have on 
various occasions had their bread ana- 
lyzed. If these bakers will send such 
data to the institute, it will be a very 
great help to it in its investigation of 
the composition of baker’s bread. 

The figures the American Institute has 
thus far obtained froin various bakers 
are very inconsistent, because analysts 
have not employed the same method of 
sampling bread or of determining the 
moisture It is imperative that the meth- 
ods used be identical, so the institute has 
established a method of taking the sam- 
ples and making the analysis. which is 
termed the American Institute of Bak- 
ing method. While the methods in use 
in most of the baking laboratories are no 
doubt satisfactory to the analysts, re- 
sults to be of value to the institute and 
to the standards committee must be ob- 
tained by the official method. 

The American Institute of Baking 
method, as outlined by Dr. H. E, Bar- 
nard, director, is as follows: 

Weigh the entire loaf, noting the time 
elapsed since removal from the oven. 
Cut into uniform slices approximately 
¥% inch in thickness and air dry. Avoid 
loss of crumbs in slicing or drying. 
Weigh the air dried sample and grind in 
a small mill (a coffee grinder or fine 
meat chopper is suitable for this pur- 
pose), and place the sample in a glass- 
stoppered bottle. After thorough mix- 
ing, weigh out a two-gram sample into a 
moisture dish and dry five hours in vacuo 
at 100 degrees centrigrade. 

Calculate the total moisture as follows: 


Total moisture equals b plus (a—b)cx100 





a equals weight of loaf, ; 
b equals loss of weight during air drying, 
c equals per cent of moisture in small 

sample, expressed as a decimal, viz., 5 

per cent equals 0.05, 

Note: It is essential that the air dried 
sample be weighed, ground and bottled 
without delay, since any change in at- 
mospheric conditions may invalidate the 
results. 





WHO ARE “BAKERS”? 

In a suit by an employee of a Milwau- 
kee bakery against an accident insurance 
company, question was raised as to 
whether he properly could be regarded 
as a “baker,” within the meaning of an 
accident policy (Futopolus vs. Midland 
Casualty Co., 182 N.W. 845). The Wis- 
consin supreme court answers the ques- 
tion in the affirmative, although it ap- 
pears that the employment, sometimes 
classified as “baker’s helper,” consisted 
in handling bread boxes, putting loaves 
of bread in them, ete. The court says: 

“The jury’s finding that plaintiff's oc- 
cupation at the time of accident was 
that of a ‘baker’ must be interpreted 
that he was employed in a bakery, doing 
shop service. The word ‘baker,’ in its 
ordinary use respecting a bakery busi- 
ness, has a generic meaning, and includes 
in its scope different services connected 
with the bakery business.” 
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MILK POWDER IN THE BAKERY 


By Greorce M. CHAPMAN 


One of the most important items that 
the baker uses is milk. There is an al- 
most endless variety of uses to which this 
article is put, and needless to say the 
source of supply to the baker is impor- 
tant from a number of different stand- 
points. The cost must be reasonable, 
the delivery must be dependable and, 
above all, the quality must be above ques- 
tion. Fresh milk is used so generally by 
the public that there is usually a fairly 
well-established delivery service in any 
locality of consequence. It might easily 
be assumed that such service could readi- 
ly take care of the needs of the baker, 
but there are numerous difficulties that 
make the matter of milk supply more 
complicated than would appear from the 
general outline of conditions as stated. 

The quantity used may vary greatly 
from one day to another, and, while 
proper facilities for storing in a re- 
frigerator would overcome such diffi- 
culty, this involves considerable expense. 
It might be cheaper for the baker to 
throw away the excess, on days when 
the amount ordered was too large, than 
to provide the necessary storage. Oper- 
ating in this way would mean that a 
standing order somewhere near the maxi- 
mum daily consumption would be neces- 
sary in order to reduce to a minimum 
the possibility of running short. There 
undoubtedly are localities where the sup- 
ply of fresh milk could be regulated 
daily with little waste to the baker, but 
in general that condition does not exist. 

Assuming that the baker is able to 
obtain a daily supply of fresh milk, 
there is still the bother of handling the 
bulk that the day’s supply amounts to 
and of having the containers, which are 
difficult to keep clean, around the shop. 
Then there is the chance that a thunder- 
storm will sour the supply, spoiling it 
for many uses that had been planned. 
The care required of the baker in order- 
ing any item of supply daily is not to be 
overlooked, as it takes a certain amount 
of his time and causes him more or less 
anxiety. 

This gives some idea of the difficulties 
encountered by bakers everywhere, and 


there are plenty of others that arise in 
certain sections of the country. Produc- 
tion is not uniform throughout the year, 
and other industries have to be consid- 
ered in relation to the total supply. For 
years there has been sought in the milk 
industry a process of preservation, by 
which milk could be put away when it 
was plentiful and released for consump- 
tion in the seasons when there was a 
shortage; a method by which it could 
be transported great distances, to any 
climate, in any season, at minimum 
transportation cost, and stored without 


‘deterioration for long periods of time. 


The desired process must be one which 
will not affect the active principles or 
the nutritive qualities of mille, nor change 
its chemical reactions in any way. The 
product when reaching the consumer 
must be in every essential quality fresh 
milk. 

Condensation and evaporation were 
methods which attempted to achieve the 
desired end, and while they did achieve 
success in some particulars there were 
still many objections to the form of the 
resulting product. 

Liquid milk is approximately seven 
eighths water. Evaporated milk reduces 
the volume to about 40 per cent of the 
volume of fresh milk or, in other words, 
is a concentration of about two and a 
half to one. Now, assuming that in all 
other respects the product was satisfac- 
tory, there is still a large amount of 
water to handle, store, transport and 
pay freight on. Water is available ev- 
erywhere. Why not take all the water 
out of milk, making it possible to handle 
only one eighth the volume? That is 
exactly what was wanted, and while it 
sounds easy, in practice it was much 
more difficult. 

Milk contains in complete solution the 
sugar, soluble albumin and mineral con- 
tent, and in less complete solution the 
casein, while the fat-globules are held 
in suspension in the serum, forming an 
emulsion. It is therefore apparent that 
there are many possible reactions to any 
one method of removing all of the solids. 
If all of the solids were in suspension it 
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Receiving Milk at the Plant of the Merton (Wis.) Dairy Products Co, 


might be possible to filter them out or 
separate them mechanically. If they 
were all in solution they might be re- 
moved by a single reagent which it would 
be possible to remove. Such treatment 
was not possible. 





The Enamel Lined Machinery Which Converts Liquid Milk Into Milk Powder 


The first practical process was invent- 
ed in 1899 by W. B. Gere and I. S. Mer- 
rell, both officers of the Merrell-Soule 
Co., and consisted of the so-called “dou- 
ble roll” process. This made milk pow- 
der, but the quality was not satisfactory, 
and therefore that company did not mar- 
ket the product. The water was removed 
from the milk by dropping it on heated 
metal rollers which permitted the milk to 
form a very thin layer. The heat was 
sufficient to evaporate the water, leav- 
ing the solids on the rolls to be scraped 
off by a scraper at the bottom. This 
process cooked the milk solids and ren- 
dered them more or less insoluble, so 
that it was not possible to redissolve 
them in water. 

Several other processes were tried out, 
but none proved satisfactory until Lewis 
C. Merrell, brother of I. S. Merrell, hit 
upon the spraying of milk into a regu- 
lated current of heated air. This gave 
the quality that had been desired, and 
in January, 1905, a factory was equipped 
at Fayetteville, N. Y., and powdered 
milk was produced in a small way by 
this spray process. 

Meantime, patents had been applied 
for and the Patent Office had referred 
Merrell-Soule Co. to a United States pat- 
ent granted in 1901 to Robert Stauf, of 
Posen, Germany, which seemed to cover 
the process. F. C. Soule, president of 
the Merrell-Soule Co., thereupon went to 
Germany and bought not only the United 
States patent held by Stauf but also 13 
foreign patents owned by Stauf and his 
associates. 

In 1906 the first real powdered milk 
factory was built at Arcade, N. Y., and 
before the factory was completed it was 
discovered that a still better product 
was made by condensing the milk in 
vacuum pans before spraying. This re- 
sulted in new patents, and since that 
time there have been a series of im- 
provements in the process that have 
brought the resulting product nearer 
than anything else has ever come to the 
perfect form of preserved milk. 

The factories in which powdered milk 
is made are modern, well-equipped plants 
where every precaution is taken to keep 
the product sweet and clean at all times. 
Fresh milk is brought to the factory by 
the farmers, but the company has in- 
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spectors who see that proper sanitary 
conditions are maintained at the farm; 
even the cows are inspected to prevent 
unhealthy animals from contaminating 
the supply. ‘ 

Having reached the factory, the milk 
is inspected by an expert, and any sign 
of deterioration causes rejection of the 
particular lot where it is found, and also 
further inspection of the source to locate 
and remove the cause of the trouble. 
This is not often necessary, but is an 
added precaution that insures a con- 
tinuous supply of pure, wholesome milk. 
The milk is passed to an automatic con- 
veyor after being inspected, and is car- 
ried on to be weighed and emptied into 
receiving tanks. 

Next comes the skimming of the milk, 
the removal of the butter fat, by a sepa- 
rator. The cream is pasteurized and 
placed in cans to be marketed. The 
skimmed milk is also pasteurized, and is 
then transferred to vacuum pans, where 
part of the water it contains is removed 
by condensation, at a temperature which 
does not coagulate the albumin or affect 
any vital principle of the milk. 

The next step is the spraying, which 
is the distinctive feature of the process. 
The partly condensed mjlk is sprayed 
through tiny holes in metal disks into 
a current of warm air. The moisture in 
the milk is instantly absorbed by the 
heated air; the remaining solid portion 
separates into minute particles and falls 
like the finest, drifting snow to the floor 
of the chamber in which this process 
takes place. There is no superheating of 
these milk particles when they strike the 
heated air, but they are cooled by the 
instant evaporation which not only takes 
heat from the air but also from the in- 
terior of the particles, so that the milk 
solids become cooler and cooler until per- 
fectly dry. 

It is not necessary to neutralize the 
acidity of the milk, for the moisture is 
removed so quickly that neither the al- 
bumin nor the casein is affected in any 
way by the concentration of the acid. 

The powdered milk, as shown by fre- 
quent tests, contains less than 2 per cent 
of moisture, and as no bacterial action 
has been discovered in milk containing 
less than 3 per cent, it certainly could 
not provide a breeding place for bac- 
teria. The low moisture content is also 
responsible for the remarkable keeping 
qualities of this product. The fact that 
no chemical change takes place makes 
the flavor identical with that of fresh 
milk. 

The process just described produces 
powdered skimmed milk, and this prod- 
uct contains approximately all of the 
milk solids except the butter fat. By 
dissolving 12 ounces of this powder in 
water and making up the volume to a 
gallon with water, it is possible to have 
pure, fresh, skimmed milk. The powder 
in this form is regularly used by bakers, 
and the butter fat that is missing can 
always be supplied in any mix as desired 
by the baker. For other purposes, how- 
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Where the Fresh Milk Starts on Its Journey Through the Factory 


ever, various other powders are made 
without removing the butter fat. 

In 100 lbs of fresh whole milk there 
are approximately 87 lbs of water, 3% 
Ibs of butter fat, and 91% lbs of other 


it is probably a little less, due to un- 
avoidable losses in manufacture. 

When whole milk is reduced to pow- 
der, with its butter fat content left in, 
the eight to one concentration raises the 





Receiving Liquid Milk at One of the Merrell-Soule Plants 


milk solids. Assuming that all of the 
butter fat is removed by the skimming 
process, the maximum yield possible in 
skimmed powder would be 91% lbs for 
each 100 Ibs of fresh milk. In. practice 


In the Merrell-Soule Field Laboratory Where Samples of Milk Powder Are Tested 


percentage of butter fat to about 27%. 
This percentage of butter fat makes the 
keeping problem a different one, and 
while the product so made does keep re- 
markable lengths of time, it is much 


more perishable than the powdered 
skimmed milk. As a product for every- 
day use it is of great value, and when 
redissolved in water in the proper pro- 
portions is exactly the same as whole 
fresh milk. The average person is al- 
ways a little skeptical about a product 
of this kind and still, when the real 
nature of the article is explained, it 
seems simple, and many people then 
think that most any manufacturer could 
make the product. As a matter of fact 
this is not the case. 

The Merrell-Soule Co, has been pro- 
tected by patents covering the spray 
process and various improvements which 
it has added to it, and has been success- 
ful in defending those patents. How- 
ever, in addition to its own factories 
where powdered milk is made it has 
licensed other manufacturers to use the 
process and, consequently, there are vari- 
ous brands of spray milk on the market. 
Many of these brands are highly re- 
garded by the trade, but as no two peo- 
ple do the same thing in exactly the 
same way, differences are bound to be 
found in the products from different 
manufacturers. 

All milk powders are divided into two 
main classes, according to whether they 
are spray process or nonspray process. 
The spray process powders undoubtedly 
have the advantage, and each manufac- 
turer has to stand on his own reputation 
for ability to maintain uniform quality 
in the finished product. 

It is difficult to enumerate all the ad- 
vantages of a good powdered milk, as 
new uses for it are being found con- 
stantly. The greater benefits, however, 
may be summed up in the words supply, 
cleanliness, convenience, and economy. 

The supply is assured, because the fac- 
tories in the milk producing districts 
manufacture a surplus of powdered milk 
from absolutely fresh milk in the flush 
periods, so that there is an ample supply 
of powdered milk for the consumer in 
the seasons when milk is scarce. Thus 
supply and demand are equalized. 

Cleanliness is assured, because the 
dairies producing the liquid milk are 
carefully watched and ideal sanitary con- 
ditions are maintained. This affords a 
clean, pure milk supply, and a lower bac- 
teria content than the usual market milk. 

The nature of the containers enables 
the baker to avoid much of the trouble 
he is sure to have using fresh liquid milk, 
as he can make up just the quantity he 
needs at one time. It is a great conven- 
ience to have instantly available what- 
ever quantity is required. 

The utmost economy is achieved by 
the transportation of the milk solids in 
powder form. Carrying charges are re- 
duced to a minimum, and there is no 
spoiling in case of freight delays. No 
cold storage is required to keep the 
stock, and there is no danger of souring, 
with its attendant losses. 

The value of powdered milk is well 
known to the average baker today. Fif- 
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teen years ago that was not the case, 
and it was ogc to do a great deal 
of missionary work to introduce the 
one Demonstrators were sent out 

the manufacturer, and the value of 
the supply house both to the baker and 
to the manufacturer was shown in actual 
practice. Here was a new product that 
required lots of explanation. Tic sup- 
ply houses had men in the field who were 
established in the confidence of the bak- 
ers. 

It is easy to supply water to a town 
if you have. the piping system installed 
pol the supply of water ready. The sup- 
ply house organization furnished the in- 
stalled system necessary to introduce the 
new product rapidly at a minimum of 
expense. The same organization has 
made possible the extended use of the 
product by handling this commodity in 
all parts of the country. It is undoubt- 
edly possible for any baker in the United 
States today to obtain powdered milk as 
easily as he does any of his other sup- 
plies, and it is probable that much more 
Aime and money would have been re- 
quired to market this commodity with- 
out the supply house. 





AMONG BAKERS AND SUPPLY MEN 

J. P. Brunt, vice BF or poe and gen- 
eral manager Mid-West Box Co., Chi- 
cago, arrived at New York on the Aqui- 
tania, May 20, from England. He had 
been visiting different parts of Europe 
on pleasure and business, including Lon- 
don and Paris. The Mid-West Box Co. 
now has 13 plants in different parts of 
this country, and its business is rapidly 
increasing. 

James Robinson, the well-known baker 
of Denver, Colo., sailed June 11 for 
Great Britain, accompanied by his wife. 
They have arranged to meet Mr. and 
Mrs. John Faulds in Scotiand; enough 
said! 

‘lhe Case & Martin Co., prominent in 
the pie baking business in Chicago, has 
increased its capital stock to $1,000,000. 

J. W. Hicklin, secretary Hubbard Oven 
Co., Chicago, has returned from a busi- 
ness trip to Texas and Arkansas. When 
in that territory he attended the conven- 
tion of the Texas Bakers’ Association, 
at San Antonio, and the Arkansas-Okla- 
homa annual meeting at Little Rock. He 
reported business with bakers in those 
sections as only fair. 

Rudolph Fries, New York manager 
Falk American Potato Flour Corpora- 
tion, has fully recovered his health and 
is back at work. He was laid up a long 
time with a broken collar bone and other 
injuries caused by an automobile acci- 
dent. 

The Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago, 
has engaged a two-space booth for the 
exhibition to be held at Toronto, Ont., 
Oct, 3-8, by the Bread and Cake Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Canada. This 
company does a large business in Can- 
ada with bakers, and is on the lookout 
to increase same, 

Among well-known members of the 
baking industry who recently left this 
country to attend the first International 
Rotarian convention to be held at Edin- 
burgh, were Fred Stroehmann, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va; Fred C. Haller, Pittsburgh; 
R. Z. Spaulding, Binghamton, N. Y; L. 
L. Gilbert, New Haven, Conn; John 
MacArthur, Newark, N. J; A. C. Junge, 
Joplin, Mo; J. Calder, Worcester, Mass; 
Alfred Brewer, Steelton, Canada; Wil- 
liam C. Shelly, Vancouver, B. C. 

Among American manufacturers of 
bakers’ machinery and supplies who have 
engaged space at the exhibition of the 
Bread and Cake Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Canada, to be held Oct. 3-8, are 
the Fleischmann Co; Schulze Advertis- 
ing Service, Chicago; National Oven Co., 
Beacon, N. Y; American Diamalt Co., 
Cincinnati; Read Machinery Co., York, 
Pa; Ward Motor Vehicle Co., Mount 
Vernon, N. Y; Joseph Baker-Sons & 
Perkins Co., Inc., White Plains, N. Y; 
Hayssen Mfg. Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 

A. S. Purves. 


COMING BAKERY CONVENTIONS 

Minnesota Retail Bakers’ Association, 
Duluth, July 19-20. 

American Association of the Baking 
Industry, Chicago, Sept. 19-23. 

Bread and Cake Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of Canada, Toronto, Oct. 3-8. 

New York State Association of Master 
Bakers, Buffalo, Oct. 17-19. 
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PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 


Annual Convention Up to Usual High Stand- 
ard—L, J. Schumaker Chosen to Head 
Association Coming Year 


Featured by splendid addresses, the 
business sessions of the thirteenth an- 
nual convention of the Pennsylvania As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry, held 
at the Hotel Casey, Scranton, June 13-15, 
were of interest and profit for all. Presi- 
dent Louis J. Baker, of Pittsburgh, pre- 
sided. 

Following the singing -of “America,” 
invocation was pronounced by the Rev. 
Dr. C, H. Rust, and Jerome I. Myers, 
secretary to Mayor Connell, delivered a 
brief address of welcome. L. J. Schu- 
maker, of Philadelphia, vice president 
of the association, responded. 





ADDRESS OF LOUIS T. BAKER 


President Louis T. Baker, Pittsburgh, 
in his annual address, said: Never in 
history has the time been so opportune 
forebakers to get in the front ranks of 
the food makers of this state and demon- 
strate to the public that the industry 
which we represent is closer to the homes 
and hearts of the people than any other. 

During the great crisis a few years 
ago the first cry was “Where can we get 
bread for the grave times that are ahead 
of us?” They did not say “where can 
we get meat?” or “where can we get 
drink?” But it was bread, the staff of 
life. May I give my humble opinion as 
to the best procedure to make your 
business the high and exalted one that it 
should be? It is bake the best bread 
that you honestly can and see that your 
high standard is always maintained, no 
matter what the cost. In this way you 
will be serving your patrons. serving the 
state and serving the high ideals that we 
all possess either in whole or in part. 

One of the outstanding events of the 
year was “Apple Pie Week.” This in- 
novation was given the aid and co-opera- 
tion of the. state department of agricul- 
ture to the end that many bakers fell in 
line and their sales of apple pies were 
greatly increased. A conservative esti- 
mate is that over 7,000,000 were sold. 
I hope the incoming president will take 
steps this fall to see that “Apple Pie 
Week” is repeated, and I firmly believe 
that it will be more a success than the 
first one. 

In response to a call from the Ameri- 
can Association of the Baking Industry 
your president and secretary attended 
the baking conference at Chicago last 
February. The sessions were most help- 
ful and interesting, and accomplished a 
vast amount of g I am convinced 
that meetings of this character do more 
good than appears on the surface. 

Permanent association offices were 
established last year and a secretary em- 
ployed to attend the many matters that 
come up. The secretary, C. C. Latus, 
proved himself an efficient official. The 
results accomplished by him in publicity 
matters and in the prompt and speedy 
response to letters and telegrams fully 
justified the action of the executive com- 
mittee establishing this office. 

The Walker bill, designed to provide 
for standard weight bread, did not come 
to a vote in the legislature. It was de- 
cidedly objectionable to bakers, and it 
was well that it perished. As bakers, 
we welcome just laws governing the bak- 
ing industry, and I feel that we should 
have a hand in making all laws that 
govern our business. 

At a recent convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Bankers’ Association, a leading 
Pittsburgh banker said something that I 
feel will be most timely to repeat here, 
and I am taking the liberty of substitut- 
ing the word “bakers” for “bankers.” 
He said: “You have observed that there 
is a decided tendency on the part of 
modern bakers to discard the big stick 
for the golf stick. Sometimes I think 
that the bakers are a little late in ar- 
riving at the conclusion that not only is 
there such a thing as friendship in busi- 
ness, but there can be no permanent basis 
of business without friendship. 


REPORTS OF SECRETARY AND TREASURER 
Following this, the reports of the sec- 
retary and the treasurer were received. 
Among the speakers at the first session 
were Horace W. Crider, Homestead, and 
John Haller, Altoona, both past presi- 


dents of the association, also G. H. 
Petri, of Petri & Jones Co., Boston. all 
of whom spoke in favor of a stronger 
organization and more co-operation 
among bakers. 

The Canadian Bread Manufacturers’ 
Association invited the Pennsylvania 
bakers to meet with it in its annual 
convention in October at Toronto. 

Charles Bobst, a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Allied Trades, told 
of the good work that body is doing 
among bakers. He showed how a big- 
ger organization could be built up with 
the co-operation and fellowship 
that exists among the allied trades. 

Telegrams were read from Bernard 
Schmidt, Harrisburg, who is at Atlantic 
City, recuperating from a serious opera- 
tion, and B, F, Whitecar, Philadelphia, 
expressing his inability to be present, 
due to the serious illness of his wife. 
Suitable resolutions were adopted, and 
the secretary instructed to send messages 
of sympathy to both gentlemen. 

Oscar J. Vogl, general sales and ad- 
vertising manager of the Falk American 
Potato Flour Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
addressed the meeting on “Better Bread 
—Better Business,” and told of condi- 
tions as he had found them while travel- 
ling in Germany and Austria. 

‘Albert Klopfer, of New York City, 
read the latest statistics published by the 
government in reference to the baking 
industry, and urged the bakers to in- 
crease this amount, if not double it, in 
the next five years. 

A telegram was received from Fred J. 
Hartman, secretary of the industrial 
board of the department of labor and in- 
dustry, Harrisburg, requesting an ex- 
pression on petitions to make manda- 
tory the wrapping of all bread in sani- 
tary paper, sealed, to withstand a rea- 
sonable amount of handling. The pro- 
posal met with strong opposition from 
the floor. Resolutions were adopted 
placing the convention on record as em- 
phatically disapproving of the proposal, 
on the grounds that it would be impos- 
sible and impractical, and that it would 
work a hardship on bakers and serve to 
increase the price of bread. 

R. W. Cannon, of the Reciprocal Ex- 
change, Kansas City, addressed the meet- 
ing on “Reciprocal Insurance Service.” 

ollowing a recess, the convention re- 
convened at 2:30 p.m., opening with 
vocal selections by local talent. D. P. 
Chindblom, of the W. E. Long Co, Chi- 
cago, spoke on the “Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of Bakery Management and Op- 
eration.” 

Miss May Emory, president of the 
Scranton Quota Club, gave a 15-minute 
talk on women in the business world, 
and incidentally explained what the 
Quota Club stands for. 

Dr. David Wesson, of the Southern 
Cotton Oil Trading Co., spoke on the 
growth of the cotton oil industry. In 
1920, he said, there were 900 cotton oil 
factories in operation, employing 20,000 
persons. 

Adam Ziegler, of the Fleischmann Co., 
read a paper on “What Is the Best 
Bread?” 

The first speaker Wednesday was 
Daniel P. Woolley, of the Fleischmann 
Co., who spoke on “Bakery Advertising 
and Its A —— 

The meeting then adjourned, to per- 
mit the delegates to visit the Victoria 
Theatre, where, through the courtesy of 
Swift & Co., an industrial film was 
shown, entitled “Manufacture of Oleo- 
margarine.” 

“What is a Good Cake?” a well-pre- 
pared paper read by H. G. Aaron, of 
the International Co., Baltimore, was the 
first on the programme of the closing 
session. 

Dealing with the industrial growth of 
Pennsylvania, M. H. Gottschall, direc- 
tor of the bureau of statistics and in- 
formation in the department of internal 
affairs of the state, delivered the prin- 
cipal address of the convention. 

Election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: L. J. Schumaker, Philadelphia, was 
unanimously chosen to head the organi- 
zation during the coming year; R. K. 
Stritinger, of Norristown, was advanced 
from the executive board to the vice 
presidency; C. C. Latus, Pittsburgh, sec- 
retary, and G. W. Fisher, Huntingdon, 
treasurer, were re-elected. The execu- 
tive board will be made up of H. S. 
Long, Lebanon, E. R. Braun, Pittsburgh, 
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S. R. Morningstar, a F. C. 
Haller, Pittsburgh, P. H. illiams, 
Scranton, and C. &, Gunzenhauser, Lan- 
caster. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


H. C. Hagerman, flour broker, Allen- 
town, gave out a leather card case. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co. men were 
C. R. Christenson, C. H. Diets and Ray 
Troutner. 

J. G. Parry and C. J. Allers took care 
of the Selex department of the Procter 
& Gamble Co. : 

The Joe Lowe Co., Inc., sent such well- 
known convention men as Charles Bobst 
and A. Schwartz. 

Frank Minnis, Harry Wyand and J. 
B. Dougherty came from the Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co. 

J. E. Hopkins and W. D. McCormick, 
of the McCormick Co., were the only 
architects attending. 

W. S. Drake, J. F. Kearney and W. 
Haertinger handled the honors for the 
American Diamalt Co. 

R. M. Templeton, E, T. Clark and 
G. W. Bower were kept busy answering 
questions for the J. H. Day Co. 

J. W. Hannes, general manager Thorn- 
ton & Chester Milling Co., had with him 
F. B. Walton, who gave out nail files. 

E. P. Mitchell, E. C. Hillegas, S. P. 
Wagner and L. G. Weldoner took care 
of the Eagle Roller Mill Co.’s interests. 

H. Hess, Edward Katzinger Co., A. J. 
Will, August Maag Co., and J. D. Shap- 
taugh, Lockwood Mfg. Co., were pan men 


. present. 


John Jaburg, president Jaburg-Miller 
Co., Inc., New York City, arrived with 
two experts, J. G. Rappold and H. E. 
Pfeiffer. 

R. E. Williams, sales manager of the 
Chippewa Milling Co., remembered his 
many friends with a beautiful ther- 
mometer. 

A. R. Tucker, E. E. Smith and H. W. 
Powers, rerpesenting the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., handed out gold edge play- 
ing cards. 

W. N. Elwood, vice president and 
manager Union Machinery Co., Joliet, 
stopped off at the convention for a day, 
en route to Boston. 

An exhibit of pound cakes from the 
International Co., Baltimore, was in 
charge of A. S. Hart, H. G. Aaron, J. S. 
Welch and R. T. Hicks. 

The masquerade grand march was led 
by a young lady and gentleman dressed 
up in Gold Medal flour sacks, and were 
called Mr. and Mrs. Washburn Crosby. 

Brick oven men were L. W. Gherity 
and T. J. White, Petersen Oven Co; H. 
S. Calhoon, Duhrkop Oven Co; A. F. 
and Clyde Hartzell, Standard Oven Co. 

The Read Machinery Co. had a force 
of salesmen on the ground which includ- 
ed M. B. Skipper, W. H. Burnham, E. 
L. Smith, W. E. Powers and Roscoe 
Martin. 

T. P. Williamson, formerly with Sam- 
uel Knighton & Son, is now representing 
the Duluth-Superior Milling Co. in 
Pennsylvania, with headquarters at 458 
Bourse, Philadelphia. 

A. P. Pfeil, Pabst Corporation, 
Charles Yeager, Stein-Hall Mfg. Co., J. 
H. Cunningham, Joseph Baker, Sons & 
Perkins Co., and John Holahan, Jaburg 
Bros., took in the convention. . 

Flour brokers from here, there and 
everywhere included F. F. Thomas, Bal- 
timore; George Clewell, Plymouth, Pa; 
J. W. Pellio, Scranton; F. J. Connolly, 
J. T, Taylor Brokerage Co., Pittsburgh. 

George P. Reuter, of the Malt-Dias- 
tase Co., was voted the popular noise 
of the convention when he distributed 
a thousand or more rattlers at the mas- 
querade ball. G. A. Jahn assisted his 
chief. 

J. P. McNally, Schulze Advertising 
Service, D. W. Cass, Bakers Products 
Co., C. S. Sharp and E. H. Potter, Hub- 
bard Oven Co., and Sidney Bennett, 
Bennett Oven Co., were among the early 
arrivals. 


Flour jobbers seen on the convention 
floor were R. D. Armstrong, Trueheart 
& Russell, Baltimore; J. P. and J. R. 
Rogers, Richardson Bros., Philadelphia; 
C. O. Case, S. Asquith and Frank Bo- 
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shea, New England Flour Co., Boston, 
and Harry May, Edward May & Sons, 
Pittsburgh. 

Machinery men attending were D. R. 
McCain, Champion Machinery Co; F. S. 
Hoshour and Howard Gorgas, Thomson 
Machine Co; G. H. Petri, Petri & Jones 
Co; J. S. Simpson, Peerless Bread Ma- 
chine Co. 

Elmo A. Turner, formerly with the 
Barham, Turner & Lewis Co., millers’ 
agents and merchandise brokers, Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., is now with the H. Clark 
Co., millers, Union City, Pa., in the ca- 
pacity of sales manager. 

In the hotel lobbies, banks and many 
other prominent places around Scranton 
were displays of King Midas, Gold 
Medal and Pillsbury flour in connection 
with the “Say It With Flour” campaign 
for the Near East Relief drive. 

R. H. Levy represented Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co. Henry German, 
with headquarters at Wilkes-Barre, and 
a representative of Everett, Aughen- 
baugh & Co., is on a trip to the mill, and 
sent greetings to the convention. 

Wax paper men moving among the 
crowd were J. D. Glover and J. E. Giles, 
Nashua (N. H.) Gummed & Coated 
Paper Co; H. K. Lawson, Menasha 
(Wis.) Printing & Carton Co; J. D. 
Ellis and W. L. Robertson, Hammersly 
Mfg. Co. 

C. A. Diehl, formerly a bakery expert 
with the Fleischmann Co., has taken 
charge of the manufacturing department 
of the Charles F. Ditchey bakery at 
Shenandoah, Pa. A new cakeshop is now 
under construction, to be equipped with 
modern appliances. 

J. W. Honeysett and C. C. Townsend 
came from the Millbourne Mills; John 
Homier, Listman Mills; A. P. Cole, Jesse 
C. Stewart Co; S. A. Blanchard and G. 
W. Greenwood, Federal Mill & Elevator 
Co., Inc; I. C. Maghram and J. A. 
Haight, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 

R. R. Sanborn, Lawrenceburg (Ind.) 
Flour Mill Co., J. J. Fitzgerald, Marshall 
(Minn.) Milling Co, R. C. Brisbine, 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Herman 
Kock, Charles Kock & Co., Pittsburgh, S. 
G. Horan, Hubert J. Horan, Philadel- 
phia, were among the flour men present. 

Mill representatievs were Fred Reutel- 
huber, Stanard-Tilton Milling Co; E. R. 
Rockafellow, Goodhue Mill Co; J. H. 
Kays, Bay State Milling Co; J. N. Isen- 
berger, Great Northern Flour Mills Co; 
Nelson Yoke, Old Fashioned Millers; H. 
C. Veatch, Kansas Milling Co; H. E. 
Lynn, Stokes Milling Co. 

The Fleischmann Co. had a display of 
bakery advertising matter off the con- 
vention hall in charge of H. R. New- 
comb, D. P. Woolley, C. E. Bolan, C. E. 
Penny, Julius Wihlfahrt, A, E. Poad, 
Guy Maynard, R. C. Jobe, Theodore 
Brennecke, R. W. Griggs, A. J. Klein, 
R. D. Jones, Adam Aigler and G. W. 
Nungesser. 

Fred C. Haller, Pittsburgh, a member 
of the executive board, who is travelling 
in Europe with Fred Stroehmann, of 
Wheeling, W. Va., sent greetings to the 
convention. These gentlemen attended 
the international Rotary convention at 
Edinburgh, and while in that city also 
took in the annual convention of the 
Scottish Master Bakers’ Association. 


The American Pretzel Co., Philadel- 
phia, of which L. J. Schumaker is presi- 
dent, will be known.in the future as the 
American Cone & Pretzel Co., with the 
capital stock increased to $3,000,000, and 
headquarters at 1326 Widner Building. 
Three large cone factories will be erect- 
ed in different parts of the country as 
soon as plans now under consideration 
are completed. 


T. J. Furphy, of Thomas J. Furphy 
& Co., flour brokers, Philadelphia, came 
direct through to the convention from a 
southwestern trip, where he had been 
visiting his mill connections, and gave 
out small bags of American Ace mints. 
T. V. Mallon will represent the Furphy 
company in the Potomac states, with 
headquarters in the .Emerson Tower 
Building, Baltimore, after June 15. 


George W. Fisher, the well-known bak- 
er of Huntingdon, who is mayor of his 
city, treasurer of the Pennsylvania As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry, and an 
ex-president, while in Scranton celebrat- 
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ed his fiftieth birthday. He was accom- 
panied by his wife who, with a number 
of her friends, arranged an impromptu 
birthday party for him, securing an ap- 
propriate cake, duly trimmed with 50 
small candles. 

Mill men seen in the lobby were C. Q. 
Jackson and T. F. Cawley, H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co; W. C. Tench and R. E. 
Burger, Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion; F. H. Mailey, Montana Flour Mills 
Co; E. Norrington, Claro Milling Co; R. 
L. Sanderson, Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Inc; F. E. Shirey, Weber Flour Mills 
Corporation; R. G. Walker, Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co; J. W. Kurtz, Red 
Wing Milling Co; E. M. Wyant, Nobles- 
ville (Ind.) Milling Co; J. B. Connell, 





John Stoecklein, Pittsbugh; M. A. Lauf, 
William Fechter and George Leopold, 
Johnstown; W. N. Sherman, Butler; 
Carl Meyer, New Brighton, and S. R. 
Morningstar, Phillipsburg. Associate 
members in the party included H. W. 
Powers, Washburn-Crosby Co; O. J. 
Vogl, Falk American Potato Flour Cor- 
poration; R. R. Sanborn, Lawrence- 
burg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co; Charles 
Bolen, A. E. Poad and Adam Ziegler, 
Fleischmann Co; F. J. Connolly, J. T. 
Taylor Brokerage Co; F. G. Yentsch, 
Pittsburgh Bakers’ & Confectioners’ Sup- 
ply Co; R. L. Sanderson, Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc; C. S. Welch, Inter- 
national Co; Herman Koch, Charles 
Koch & Co; R. C. Martin and W. H. 
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Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co; Robert 
Miller, T. D. Fritch & Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa. 


The flour house of Samuel Knighton 
& Son was represented by Frank and 
Edwin Knighton, Edward Detwiller and 
Nelson Yoke. G. Billington, formerly 
with the Duluth-Superior Milling Co., 
has been engaged by the Knightons, and 
will be connected with their Syracuse (N. 
Y.) office. J. L. Bray, representing the 
Thornton & Chester Milling Co., will 
travel in Connecticut, with headquarters 
at Hartford, while Carl Ackerman will 
become identified with the Knighton of- 
fice at Elmira, N. Y. Nelson Yoke, 
travelling in Pennsylvania for the Old 
Fashioned Millers, St. Paul, Minn., has 
taken charge of the newly established 
office of Samual Knighton & Son in the 
Woolworth Building, Lancaster. 


A special Pullman car in charge of 
A. P. Cole, vice president Jesse C. Stew- 
art Co., Pittsburgh, arrived with the 
following bakers: A. G. Hein, Henry 
Pieh, M. A. Baker, Sr., Sylvester Baker 
and wife, E. F. Weber, E. J. Burry, 


Burnham, Read Machinery Co; C. R. 
Christensen, Russell-Miller Milling Co; 
J. J. Fitzgerald, Marshall (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co; Harry May, Edward May & 
Sons; R. G. Brisbine, Weber Flour Mills 
Corporation. 

J. Harry Woo rince. 





OLD DUTCH MARKET TO ENLARGE 

Work on an addition to the headquar- 
ters plant of the Old Dutch Market, Inc., 
622-624 Pennsylvania Avenue N.W., 
Washington, D. C., will be begun soon, 
to make it the largest and most elaborate 
retail market in Washington, giving em- 
ployment to approximately 200 people. 

The addition, which is expected to be 
ready for occupancy in November, will 
consist of a four-story and basement 
fireproof building, erected on the prop- 
erty at 623-625 B Street N.W., in the 
rear of the present headquarters plant. 
It will cost approximately $100,000. Up- 
on completion, the headquarters plant of 
the company will extend from Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue to B Street. The Old 
Dutch Market, Inc., now operates two 
modern bakeries in Washington. 
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NEWS FROM BALTIMORE 


Bakery Business Quiet—No Increase in 
Bread Consumption Past Month—Price 
Reductions Have Little Effect on Trade 


BaurtrmoreE, Mp., June 17.—The bakery 
business continues along reduced lines, 
and no increase in bread consumption 
has been noted the past month. Price 
reductions had no appreciable effect in 
either direction. Bakers here seem to 
compete as sharply in reducing prices 
as they did in holding them up before. 

Demand for sugar is quiet, and bakers 
are reported to have sufficient on hand 
for near-by requirements. Buying is 
mostly in small quantities. Bakers are 
determined to wait, if they possibly can, 
until they feel sure that the bottom of 
the market has been reached. 

Flour trade never was known to be so 
dull as during the past fortnight, so far 
as actual business is concerned. Rapid 
price fluctuations served only to put buy- 
ers into an even greater suspense than 
before. The market is on a jobbers’ 
basis rather than on car lot business 
from the mills. Virtually all jobbers re- 
port a good trade, and those who are 
carrying stocks in warehouses and are 
able to make immediate delivery in small 
lots, find little difficulty in keeping busy. 
Business for mill shipment is very lim- 
ited, as most buyers seem to feel that 
when the new crop comes on the market 
prices will be materially lower than at 
present. 

Many figure that when the new season 
opens stocks here will be at a very low 
ebb, and that business will show a de- 
cided increase. Others are of the opinion 
that the mills will supply their near-by 
trade with the early run, and that the 
large flour centers, including Baltimore, 
may not be able to secure a large quan- 
tity of flour early in the season, and may 
be forced to rely on the old supply. 

J. Harry Woo ripce. 








EAST TENNESSEE BAKERS ORGANIZE 


Bakers of Knoxville and surrounding 
territory met May 25 for the purpose of 
organizing an association. O. L. Cook, 
of the Fleischmann Co., presided, and 
introduced J. L. Skelton, of Morristown, 
who outlined the object of the gathering. 
Mr. Skelton told of the need of an or- 
ganization to promote harmony and co- 
operation among the trade. 

William Barr, past president of the 
Chattanooga Bakers’ Association, ex- 
plained the good accomplished through 
organizing the Chattanooga association. 
He told of the spirit of co-operation that 
exists, and how the bread business has 
grown through association work. He 
said Chattanooga bakers have easily in- 
creased their business one third by pro- 
ducing quality goods. Various trade 
evils have been eliminated and better 
selling methods have been adopted, all 
of which he attributed to the bakers be- 
ing organized. 

C. R. Roberts, of Knoxville, said the 
business man who failed to line up with 
a good organization was lost to the 
business world. 

George Gould, of the Ward Baking 
Co., who was travelling in that section, 
was present and addressed the meeting 
on co-operation among bakers to pro- 
duce a quality loaf. Mr. Gould pointed 
out that a majority of bakers have gone 
on the theory of not how good, but how 
cheap, bread can be made and sold to the 
consumer. He said that this should be 
reversed, and bakers should not be afraid 
to add a little of this or that if it will 
produce better quality. Not figuring 
costs, he said, was one of the greatest 
evils in the industry, and every bakery 
should have a cost system. 

Expression being unanimous in favor 
of organization, the election of officers 
resulted as follows: J. L. Skelton, Mor- 
ristown, president; C. R. Roberts, Knox- 
ville, vice president; J. P. Kern, Knox- 
ville, secretary; J. A. Cunningham, Knox- 
ville, treasurer. 

Meetings will be held monthly. At the 
next meeting a constitution and bylaws 
will be adopted, committees appointed 
and an executive board elected. William 
Barr, of Chattanooga, was made an hon- 
orary member. 

The name adopted is the Association 
of the Baking Industry of East Ten- 
nessee. 
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Council Meeting 


Matters of considerable importance 
and interest to the baking industry were 
discussed at a meeting of the Council of 
Baking and ‘Afiliated Organizations at 
the Planters’ Hotel, St. Louis, Monday 
morning, June 13, the day preceding the 
convention of the Retail Master Bakers’ 
Association. 

B. B. Grenell, president of the coun- 
cil, presided over the meeting, which he 
opened by explaining briefly the purposes 
and benefits that are a part of its work. 
Following the reading of the minutes 
of the last council meeting, which was 
held in Chicago, Feb. 15, 1921, the con- 
tinuance of the Neighborhood Bakers’ 
Bulletin was discussed at some length. 

A. P. Husband, who is chairman of 
the Bulletin committee, was unable to 
be present. The committee’s report, 
which was read by F. W. Colquhoun, 
stated that the secretary of practically 
every bakery association in the country 
had been approached as to the value of 
this bulletin. The committee gave the 
information, based upon the replies from 
these secretaries, that it would be impos- 
sible to establish the Neighborhood Bul- 
letin on a sound commercial basis, al- 
though it expressed its willingness to 
continue its work, providing any satis- 
factory financial plan might be evolved. 

After a brief discussion of this report, 
a motion was made and adopted that the 
committee be continued and instructed 
to find means, if possible, whereby the 
distribution of this bulletin might be ob- 
tained. Heretofore the committee has 
been confined to the work of the bulletin 
alone, but under the proposed plans its 
scope has been enlarged to the extent 
that it is now dealing in a general man- 
ner with publicity of bakers’ products to 
housewives. 

The report of the auditing committee 
showed that rather an extensive investi- 
gation has been made of the various sys- 
tems now employed by bakers in differ- 
ent sections of the country. Informa- 
tion obtained from accountants, who 
have been working on this matter, indi- 
cated that it is possible to formulate an 


accounting system that would be practi- 
cal to both the retail and wholesale bak- 
ers. 


C. N. Power, president of the Ameri- 
can Association of the Baking Industry, 
said that this organization has had in its 
employ an accountant who has made a 
thorough investigation of many account- 
ing systems in bakeries. Mr. Power was 
very optimistic that, as a result of this 
investigation, a three-part system would 
soon be effected; one phase of this sys- 
tem will be for the small bakeshop and 
will need no bookkeeper, the second part 
will be applicable for larger plants and 
will require the services of a bookkeeper, 
while the third phase will be suitable for 
the largest and most complex bakery 
shops in the country. The work of this 
committee was commended, and it was 
instructed to continue its services on an 
enlarged scale. 

Probably the most important matter 
discussed was that of a house-to-house 
survey being made in Minneapolis, rela- 
tive to the consumption of bakery shop 
commodities against those baked in the 
home. This investigation is being carried 
on under the auspices of the Dunwoody 
Institute, and, while no figures are avail- 
able for publication at this time, it is 
believed that the ultimate report of this 
investigation will be of the utmost in- 
terest to bakers and the allied trades. 

The council discussed at length what 
further action it should take relative to 
such surveying. It was agreed that the 
bakers of the country would not be satis- 
fied with having a survey made in only 
one city. If an accurate idea of the 
consumption of bakeshop goods in con- 
trast to home made. products is to be 
obtained, it will have to be the result of 
an investigation carried on in different 
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sections of the country, in both cities and 
villages. 

The president was instructed to ap- 
point a committee, representing the coun- 
cil, to continue the survey work on a 
much larger scale than that which has 
prevailed in the past. 

The afternoon session was largely giv- 
en over to the discussion of matters 
whereby the work of the organization 
might be adequately financed. The pro- 
posed survey is the first problem of any 
moment to confront the council that has 
~—— extensive financing. 

t was said that no general financing 
plan could be effected for the council, as 
each demand as it arises would -neces- 
sarily be decided on its merits, because 
of the fact that one activity is of pecu- 
liar interest to one organization of the 
council, and other activities are of more 
importance to still other organizations. 

After discussing the matter at length, 
it was definitely decided that three or- 
ganizations—the bakery equipment manu- 
facturers, the bakery supply houses, and 
the American Association of the Baking 
Industry—should underwrite the financ- 
ing of the survey, and that as soon as 
this is done the work should be carried 
on. This does not mean that these three 
organizations will bear the entire expense 
of the survey, as both organizations and 
individual firms which are not represent- 
ed in the council but, nevertheless, have a 
vital interest in the survey, will be ap- 
pealed to for whatever funds they may 
care to contribute. 

In connection with the surve 
vote of thanks was extended by the 
council to the baking school of the Dun- 
woody Institute for the work which it 
has already done along this line. 

Another matter of particular impor- 
tance to all bakery associations that was 
discussed at the council meeting was 
that of increasing the membership in 
such organizations. Figures were quoted 
showing that only a very small percent- 
age of the bakers of the country are now 
represented in any of the bakery associa- 
tions. 

Mr. Power stated that the trouble in 
the past has been that associations 
meant very little to the individual baker 
in the actual operation of his plant. He 
outlined a new plan of conducting asso- 
ciations which, many believe, wiil make 
them of greater value to their member- 
ships, This plan will be considered at 
the meeting of the board of directors of 
the American Association of the Baking 
Industry, June 16-17. 

Aside from this comparatively small 
membership of the bakery associations, 
the fact was brought out that many com- 
panies which are interested in the baking 
industry are not now represented in the 
council or any other organization con- 
nected with the bakery trade. It was 
suggested that it might be advantageous 
to form a rather loose organization, which 
would absorb all concerns not now repre- 
sented in the council, thereby enabling 
the miscellaneous companies to con- 
tribute their wisdom and money to the 
council’s work. 

No definite action was taken on this 
matter further than arranging to call a 
meeting in Chicago next fall when the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry is in session. At this meeting the 
miscellaneous companies will be given an 
opportunity to form their own organiza- 
tion, if they so desire. 

A forceful appeal was made for co- 
operation between the American Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry and the 
Retail Master Bakers’ Association. Mr. 
Power, president of the former organiza- 
tion, expressed his disapproval of that 
association appealing for state and local 
organization membership, saying that the 
American. association should be com- 
posed of individual memberships, rather 
than collective ones. 

Those in attendance at the council 
meeting were B. B. Grenell, T. F. Naugh- 


work a 


tin, F. W. Colquhoun, Charles Van Cleef, 
C. N. Power, J. C. Lewis, B. M. War- 
ner, J. W. McClinton and L. H. Day. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





Retail Bakers’ Meeting 

The attendance at the fourth annual 
convention of the Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation of America, held in St. Louis 
June 13-15, was not up to expectations. 
All told, only about 160 bakers regis- 
tered, and comparatively few associate 
members. The genuineness of the wel- 
come accorded the visitors did not, how- 
ever, make up for the discomfort caused 
by the intense heat. It only went to 
prove that St. Louis, in June, is not an 
ideal city for a convention. The tem- 
perature all of the time was well over 
90 degrees. 

The outstanding feature of the con- 
vention was the election into office again 
of Eugene Lipp as president, and of 
John M. Hartley as corresponding secre- 
tary. 

Monday, June 13, was devoted to meet- 
ings of the board of directors. These 
were mostly of an executive nature. The 
convention proper was called to order 
Tuesday morning, June 14, by Presi- 
dent J. C. Lewis. The meeting opened 
with a song of welcome delivered by the 
St. Louis Master Bakers’ Singing So- 
ciety. In the absence of Mayor Kiel, 
of St. Louis, the address of welcome was 
delivered by his secretary. Response on 
behalf of the association was made by 
J. Machatscheck, president of the St. 
Louis Master Bakers’ Protective and 
Benevolent Association. 

President Lewis, in his address, com- 
mented on the harmony existing between 
the retailers’ association and the Ameri- 
can Association of the Baking Industry. 
He told how the retailers were co-operat- 
ing with the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, and the good that had resulted 
therefrom. He asked the bakers to sup- 
port the American Institute in every 
way possible. : 

Speaking of the handicaps the retail- 
ers’ association was confronted with 
owing to lack of capital, President Lewis 
advocated increasing the dues from $1 to 
$2 per capita per annum, and the placing 
of an agent in the field to build up 
membership. This field agent, he said, 
could assist in establishing local and 
state bodies where possible, and get them 
to affiliate with the Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation of America. He also stated that 
the association was badly in need of an 
insignia or emblem, and urged that the 
convention give due consideration to all 
his suggestions, 

In the absence of Treasurer George 
Geissler, of Joliet, Ill., the treasurer’s 
report for the year was read by Eugene 
Lipp. This bore out President Lewis’ 
statement that the income of the asso- 
ciation was not sufficient to carry on an 
aggressive campaign for membership. — 

Following the reading of the: treasur- 
er’s report, Eugene Lipp said: “In our 
executive board meeting yesterday I told 
the board of directors that I was not 
satisfied with the condition of our treas- 
ury. Several ways for getting more 
money were taken into consideration, and 
we therefore decided that at this con- 
vention we would charge each baker who 
registered a fee of $2 to $5, and each 
associate member $10, the registration 
fees so collected to help defray the ex- 
penses of the association.” 

Mr. Lipp went on to say that hereto- 
fore the retailers’ association and the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry had been competing for the mem- 
bership of the various state and local 
bodies throughout the country, that these 
bodies had refused to affiliate with either 
of the national bodies, not desiring to 
offend one by joining the other. 

The American Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Mr. Lipp said, was now 
going back to its old plan of individual 
membership, and that therefore the time 
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was ripe for the retailers’ association to 
place an agent in the field and actively 
campaign for new membership. In this 
work, he said, the agent would have the 
assistance and co-operation of the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, and of the Council of Baking 
and Affiliated Organizations. 

L. H. Day, of Minneapolis, correspond- 
ing secretary, indorsed what Mr. Lipp 
said. He told of the close co-operation 
between the two national bodies, and 
predicted that, with the co-operation of 
the Council of Baking and Affiliated Or- 
ganizations, the two national bodies will 
grow faster than they have in the past. 


CO-OPERATIVE BUYING 


Ernest Hohengarten, president of the 
St. Louis Bakers’ Co-Operative Associa- 
tion, spoke on co-operative buying. He 
said he did not wish to pose as an author- 
ity on co-operative buying, and for that 
reason did not prepare a paper on the 
subject. He, however, went on to say 
that while his company had met with 
some measure of success, still it was only 
through extremely hard work. He said 
the association had three men at work in 
St. Louis, and had to fight for what busi- 
ness it got. 

Mr. Hohengarten stated that his ex- 
perience showed him that a member of 
the co-operative association would go 
around the corner and buy what he 
needed from any one who could offer him 
a lower price, and would forget all about 
the co-operative association of which he 
was a member. In other words, co- 
operative buying is a mighty fine thing 
on a rising market, but a poor business 
proposition when the market goes against 
the association. 

Without going into details, Mr. Hohen- 
garten said that any bakers’ association 
in any community that contemplated 
starting co-operative buying was wel- 
come to all the information his associa- 
tion could give it, together with an ac- 
count of his company’s experience to 
date. : 

Tuesday afternoon the entire party 
was conveyed by autos to the Bevo plant 
of the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Co., 
where an elaborate buffet luncheon was 
served. The official photograph was tak- 
en before the party entered the plant. 

Tuesday evening the conventionites 
were taken by auto to Forest Park to 
the municipal open air theatre, and lis- 
tened to the opera “Fra Diavolo.” The 
plan was somewhat upset by a heavy 


rainstorm that set in shortly after the . 


party arrived at the park. 
BREAD STANDARDS 


The following address was given by 
Dr. H. E. Barnard, of the American In- 
stitute of Baking, Minneapolis: 

A year ago I told you that bread 
standards were coming; today I must 
emphasize the fact that they are almost 
here, and whether bakers believe in 
standards for bread and pies or not, the 
fact remains that within a year or so 
they will either be making products 
which conform to the standards or they 
will no longer be members of the baking 
industry. , 

Bakers have not, I fear, appreciated 
the. importance of the subject, nor have 
they realized how vitally the standardiza- 
tion of bread and pies must affect their 
industry. Today the baker can make a 
fruit pie according to almost any for- 
mula, providing only that he uses good 
raw materials. The only bread standard 
to which he must conform is that of 
the size of the loaf, and in many states 
no legislation has as yet been passed 
regulating the weight of the loaves. 

Tomorrow the baker may find that 
strawberry pie, for instance, must con- 
tain no other fruit than strawberries, no 
other sweetening than sugar, no filling 
of any character whatsoever; in short, 
a layer of fruit and sugar baked be- 
tween two crusts. He may be compelled 
to bake a loaf of bread of standard 


weight in an oven heated to a definite 


temperature. The salt content of the 
loaf may be set for him, and the mois- 
ture and acidity content may also be 
stipulated. His milk bread may be a 
bread in which the water content has 
been entirely replaced by milk. 

How does the retail baker view the 
future of his industry? Is he content to 
adopt a laissez faire method and trust 
to luck that something may prevent the 
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adoption of standards or that when 
adopted they will not apply to his par- 
ticular shop? 

Since March the American Institute of 
Baking has sent out more than 9,000 
questionnaires for the purpose of secur- 
ing the advice and assistance of bakers 
everywhere on this vitally important sub- 
ject of bread standards, and 8,000 of 
these went to retail bakers. Will it sur- 
prise you to learn that less than 100 
have been returned, and that many fur- 
nished little information and gave little 
help? We can only believe that the bak- 
ing industry does not yet appreciate the 
seriousness of the situation which con- 
fronts it. 

These bread standards are being con- 
sidered in an official way by men who 
are charged with the enforcement of the 
food laws. The joint committee on defi- 
nitions and standards is composed of 
three representatives from the United 
States Department of Agriculture, three 
from the Association of State and Na- 
tional Food and Dairy Departments, and 
three from the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists. This committee 
recommends definitions and standards 
for foods to the respective associations 
and to the Department of Agriculture, 
which, when formally adopted, are used 
to guide federal and state officials in 
the enforcement of food laws. 


BAKING INDUSTRY INTERESTED 


The baking industry is vitally inter- 
ested in these definitions and in the lim- 
its set by the proposed standards. If 
they are adopted by the committee and 
promulgated by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, they will undoubtedly be enacted 
into law by many of the states and fol- 
lowed by officials generally in enforcing 
the food laws. If the standards are 
inaccurate or the definitions not in ac- 
cord with customary trade practices, no 
good will be gained thereby. If, on the 
other hand, they are reasonable and ac- 
curate, they will be helpful to the in- 
dustry, in so far as they compel fair 
competition and honest advertising, and 
raise the standards of quality of the 
loaf. While the cereals, and also other 
food materials used by the baker, have 
been standardized for years, the work 
and methods of the standards committee 
are in general but little understood, and 
are quite unknown to the baker. It may 
be well to point out, therefore, how the 
committee is organized and how it func- 
tions. 

The original committee on food stand- 
ards was appointed in 1897 at the annual 
convention of the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists, and consisted of 
Dr. H. W. Wiley, chairman; Dr. M. A. 
Scoville, director of the Kentucky Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station; Dr. E. H. 
Jenkins, director of the Connecticut Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station; Dr. H. 
A. Weber, chemist of the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, and Dr. Wil- 
liam Frear, chemist of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station of Pennsylvania. 
This group of men represented the high- 
est and best type of American scientists. 

The first report of the committee was 
made to the association at the annual 
meeting in Washington in November, 
1898. The committee expressed “the de- 
sirability of a compilation of authorita- 
tive data which might serve to the food 
analyst and to the manufacturer the 
same purpose as that portion of the 
United States Pharmacopeia relating to 
the composition and purity of drugs 
serves to the pharmacist.” A report out- 
lining the plan of the work was adopted, 
and arrangements were made whereby 
the committee could avail itself of the 
assistance of collaborators known as ref- 
erees.” “Full consultation with all trade 
interests concerned was especially re- 
quested in the framing of definitions and 
formulation of standards.” This first 
standards committee antedates the pas- 
sage of the United States food and drugs 
act by 10 years. 

Since then the committee has set 
standards for milk, butter, cheese, cereal 
grains, fats and oils, tea, coffee, cocoa 
products, spices, flavoring extracts, 
sugars and sirups. The-general plan of 
the work of the committee may be out- 
lined as follows: When it seems advis- 
able to draft definitions and establish 
standards for any particular food, either 
in the interest of manufacturers, who 
feel the need ofesome regulations of 
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trade practices, or at the request of food 
officials, who see fraudulent methods 
creep into industries, which can only be 
broken up by the establishment of chemi- 
cal limits of composition, a subcommittee 
is usually given the task of making the 
preliminary studies. 

This work includes the compilation of 
all available data as to trade practices, 
the results of thousands of analyses,-the 
opinions of experts both within and with- 
out the industry. In order that full 
opportunity may be given for a discus- 
sion of the subject, hearings are usually 
held where those interested may present 
their views, either in support of or in 
opposition to the proposed definitions 
and standards. After a thorough and 
careful study of the question from every 
available angle, a tentative draft is pre- 
pared by the subcommittee and submit- 
ted to the full committee for considera- 
tion and revision. 

The amended draft is released to the 
trade press and given general publicity 
as a tentative standard. It is not a 
completed version; it may be far from 
exact, but it represents the best thought 
of the committee. The bread standards 
and definitions just sent out by the 
standards committee are-+only tentative. 
If they arouse no objection among bak- 
ers, dietitians, food analysts or others, 
the committee will undoubtedly, at some 
later date, adopt a final draft and pre- 
sent it to the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists and to the state 
and federal dairy, food and drug offi- 
cials for their approval. This having 
been given, the entire bread schedule 
will go to the Secretary of Agriculture 
for final ave and promulgation. 

This, in effect, is the way the standards 
committee works. Tentative bread 
standards have been drafted and are be- 
fore the bakers for their approval. What 
does the baking industry have to say in 
favor of the standards and definitions 
or in opposition to their terminology or 
limitations? 


TENTATIVE DEFINITIONS 


Let me read to you the tentative defi- 
nitions and standards for bread. “Bread, 
wheat bread, white bread is the clean, 
sound, sweet product obtained by baking 
in loaf form, and at a temperature of 
400 to 500 degrees Fahrenheit, a dough 
consisting of a leavened and kneaded 
mixture of flour, potable water, edible 
fat or oil, sugar or other fermentable 
carbohydrate substance, salt and yeast, 
with or without the addition of milk or 
a milk product.” It contains, one hour 
or more after baking, not more than 38 
per cent of moisture, nor more than 1 
per cent of salt, and its acidity does not 
exceed the equivalent of three cubic 
centimeters of normal alkali for 100 
grams of bread. 

In the United States the name “bread,” 
unqualified, is understood to mean wheat 
bread, white bread. The dough of bread 
is also baked in the form of rolls and 
other units smaller than the loaf. Milk 
bread is wheat bread in the manufacture 
of which the water ingredient has been 
replaced by milk or its equivalent. 

“The committee further announces that 
future consideration will be given to the 
questions involved by the use in bread 
making of such additions as diastatic 
ferments, certain extracts or special 
preparations of grains, and salts used as 
yeast auxiliaries, also to those concern- 
ing minimum limitations for the propor- 
tions of protein and total ash. Sugges- 
tions for the proper designation of 
breads made in whole or in part with 
skim milk in place of water are desired 
by the committee.” 

Do you agree with the tentative defini- 
tions and standards as set up in the 
above paragraphs? Do you think it ad- 
visable to fix the temperature limits of 
your ovens? Remember that, provided 
the tentative standards are finally pro- 
mulgated, if bread is baked in an oven 
below a temperature of 400 degrees or 
above 500 degrees Fahrenheit, it is an 
illegal product, and can only be sold in 
violation of the law. The tentative 
standard fixes the salt content at 1 per 
cent; how much salt do you employ in 
your formulas? If it remains unchanged, 
any loaf of bread which contains more 
than 1 per cent of salt would be illegal. 

How much moisture does your bread 
contain one hour after it leaves the oven? 
Does it contain 35 per cent moisture, or 


40 or 42 per cent? I doubt if you know. 
Indeed, very few bakers know how much 
moisture their bread contains. But few 
bakeries have laboratories, and the men 
who are making the analyses are em- 
ploying methods which do not give ac- 
curate results. I think I am safe in 
saying that there are not 10 bakers in 
the United States who know from day 
to day just what the moisture content 
of their bread is, and yet if the 38 per 
cent maximum standard ever becomes a 
law, every loaf of bread will subject the 
baker to the possibility of prosecution 
for selling an illegal product. 

If a standard which is too low is set, 
every baker will be compelled to employ 
a chemist if he is to be certain that his 
goods are legal. If a standard is set 
which is too high, bakers can load their 
loaves with water to the injury of the 
pocketbook of the consumer and _ ulti- 
mately to his own welfare. 

Do these questions look serious, or are 
they so absurd that they may be ignored? 
May I point out that it is just as reason- 
able to set a moisture standard for 
bread as it is to set a fat content for 
milk or an acidity standard for vinegar, 
and yet for more than 50 years the cider 
vinegar sold by the farmer has had to 
conform to certain standards of acidity, 
and milk, everywhere, must contain a 
definite amount of butter fat. The dairy- 
men understand what the requirements 


are. 

Today the baking industry faces the 
fixing of standards of composition and 
quality which are as definite with respect 
to bread as is the butter fat standard 
for milk. The American Institute of 
Baking is doing what it can to assist the 
standards committee in setting up stand- 
ards which are fair, reasonable and just; 
standards to which the baker can con- 
form in his daily, work; standards which 
will give him no cause for worry, which 
will not require him to change his for- 
mulas, which will allow him full liberty 
in the production of the special types of 
bread his customers like. 


A DEFINITION FOR BREAD 


We sent out the questionnaires I re- 
ferred to in the hope that bakers every- 
where would help us in arriving at a 
reasonable definition for bread. Our 
first question was, “Can you define bread, 
wheat bread, white bread more accu- 
rately and clearly than is set out in the 
first sentence of the tentative definition? 
In your own words tell what bread is.” 
The questionnaire has been criticized as 
being too long, and as being hard to un- 
derstand. Can this first question, the 
important one of the definitions for 
bread, be made any clearer than was set 
out in the phrase, “in your own words 
tell what bread is”? 

The next question asked for informa- 
tion concerning baking temperatures. It 
read in part as follows: “What are your 
oven temperatures, top; bottom? What 
oven do you use? ow many minutes 
do you bake your plain top, 1-lb loaf? 
It may be that many of you do not know 
what. your oven temperatures are, but I 
am sure that every baker knows what 
kind of an oven he uses and how many 
minutes his bread remains in the oven. 
Another question asked was, “What per- 
centage of salt do you use in your lead- 
ing variety of bread?” This information 
ought té be readily obtainable. Every 
baker knows how much salt he uses, or 
can determine it without difficulty. 

Under the tentative definition I doubt 
if a single loaf of so-called milk bread 
now produced in the United States can 
legally be sold, for the tentative defini- 
tion provides that the water used. in 
mixing the dough batch must be entirely 
replaced with milk. Furthermore, can 
a bread made with skim milk in whole or 
in part be called a milk bread? Is this 
definition of milk bread correct? 

The American Institute of Baking 
wishes to know what the baking industry 
thinks of the definition. If you are 
agreed that the definition as drafted is 
satisfactory, undoubtedly it will be 
adopted. If the bakers of the country 
believe that the definition is not satis- 
factory I am quite sure that the stand- 
ards committee will welcome any sug- 
gestion from you as to what a satisfac- 
tory standard for milk bread would be. 

A discussion of standards for bread 
would not be complete without some ref- 
erence to standard weight. It is un- 
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necessary for me to recall to the mem- 
bers of this national association the num- 
ber and variety of bills which were in- 
troduced in every state legislature dur- 
ing the past winter for the regulation of 
the baking industry. Many of these bills 
were vicious, and it became necessary for 
the baker to fight them in order to pre- 
serve his industry. Other bills had many 
good points, and it only remained for 
the baker to see that they were properly 
amended. 

In a few states bills were introduced 
which were drafted by the bakers them- 
selves. This should be the case in all of 
the states. The time has passed when 
the baking industry, or indeed any other 
food industry, can afford to sit by with 
folded hands and allow itself to be regu- 
lated by well-intentioned but uninformed 
legislators, who are watching every op- 
portunity to curry public favor by at- 
tacking the important industries. 

Since the bakers are not agreed as to 
the best form of a standard bread weight 
law, I took occasion, while discussing 
the subject recently before the annual 
conference of Weights and Measures 
Officials at the Bureau of Standards, 
at Washington, to urge the officials to 
defer any action on the report of the 
committee which was appointed a year 
ago to draft a model bill. I pointed out 
that new bills had just been passed in 
many states, and that it was highly ad- 
visable to watch the operation of these 
bills and be certain that the legislation 
was good before fastening it on all 
bakers. 

The weights and measures officials 
were, however, opposed to delay. They 
wanted action. They felt that they were 
protecting the housewife, and that the 
baker could take care of himself, and 
so the committee on a model bread 
weight bill reported a bill which was 
unanimously adopted. Every baker in 
the country should be familiar with this 
model bill, for in all probability the 
weights and measures officials will do 
their best to secure its passage at the 
next legislative session. 

If you do not favor. such legislation, 
now is the time to go on record as op- 
posing it. If you do favor it, now is the 
time to speak up and say so. Tell the 
officials—and they are your officials, 
working for you, just as much as they 
are for the consumer—what you want, 
and then get behind the bill or get in 
front of it. 

The baking industry cannot afford to 
spend its time next winter fighting legis- 
lation all over the country. It must 
wake up to the fact that any industry 
which opposes legislation, without offer- 
ing any constructive suggestions, stands 
in a prejudiced position before the con- 
sumer. 

And so I plead for constructive action 
on the part of this association; for an 
intelligent consideration of the stand- 
ards and definitions for bread and of the 
model bread weight bill. Go on record 
positively in favor of the things you be- 
lieve in and against the things to which 
you are opposed. Stand up and be 
counted. 


BRINGS GREETINGS TO RETAILERS 


C. N. Power, president of the Ameri- 
can Association of the Baking Industry, 
brought greetings to the retailers. After 
delivering his message he gave a very 
vivid description of the Pueblo flood, and 
of conditions existing in that city since 
the flood. He said that 5,000 to 8,000 
people had lost their homes completely, 
and told of the heroic work done by the 
bakers of Pueblo to supply the refugees 
with bread. Several of the bakeries were 
put out of commission completely, but 
those that could operate did so continu- 
ously, some of the men working 72 hours 
without rest. 

Harry Kavel, assistant director of the 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, stated 
that the board of trustees of his insti- 
tute have decided to establish a unit for 
sweet goods next January. He said that 
the institute was very desirous of ob- 
taining the indorsement of the retailers 
as a national organization, and their 
moral and financial support. He sug- 
gested that an advisory committee from 
the retailers’ association be appointed to 
confer with the officials of the Dunwoody 
school to discuss equipment, course to be 
followed, and other data concerning 
same. He recommended that the asso- 
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ciation establish a scholarship in the 
school for the training of promising 
young men in the industry. 


A BREAD CONTEST 


A bread contest, entered into by a 
number of St. Louis bakers, was con- 
ducted by Dr. Stuhlman, of the Siebel 
Institute, Chicago. Dr. Stuhlman, in dis- 
cussing what constituted & good loaf of 
bread, said that the grain and texture 
of the loaf are important, but that the 
size of the loaf, the shape, and the color, 
are the principal items. He intimated 
that a skilled baker could make a better 
loaf with poor materials than an un- 
skilled baker could with the best of ma- 
terials. The honor of making the best 
loaves submitted was accorded to John 
King, August Schmidt and Frank Beck- 
man, 

LAWS HELPFUL TO BAKERS 

C,. J. Kremer, of Milwaukee, was un- 
able to be present, and his paper, “Laws 
a Help, not a Hindrance,” was read by 
Joseph Poehlman, of Milwaukee. 

Mr. Kremer said: “Men as a rule do 
not like laws, because in some manner 
they interfere with that freedom of ac- 
tion which all would like to have, and 
take away some liberty. So nearly every 
one looks upon some laws with hostile 
eyes, while to others these laws appear 
wise and necessary, and opinions of hon- 
est and intelligent men will differ as to 
the wisdom or necessity of certain laws. 
So far as bakery laws are concerned, 
there ought to be only one opinion, and 
that to the effect that such laws are 
beneficial and helpful. Bakery laws re- 
late to sanitation, purity of products, 
economic problems, standard weights, 
ete. I believe that reasonable weight 
standards would prove a help to bakers, 
along with other regulations.” 


SWEET DOUGH 
F. C. Stadelhofer, of the Fleischmann 
Co., St. Louis, gave an interesting talk 
on sweet dough. He divided this into 
three classes, German, French and Dan- 
ish, saying that the three a 
very often. Mr. Stadelhofer said he 
could not do justice to the subject in a 
talk, but should have a practical demon- 
stration to bear out what he was saying. 
However, he gave the bakers two or 
three formulas to take home with them. 
He advised them not to make their 
doughs too large, and to be very care- 
ful in the selection of flavors. Only 
good spices and extracts, he said, should 
be used to obtain the best results. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

The election of officers was somewhat 
of a surprise and resulted in Eugene 
Lipp, of Chicago, being again forced to 
accept the presidency. Seauh Poehl- 
man, of Milwaukee, was elected first 
vice president; Joseph J. Machatscheck, 
St. Louis, second vice president; Charles 
Schulze, Los Angeles, third vice presi- 
dent; John M. Hartley, Chicago, corre- 
sponding agrees M L. F. W. Meese, 
Minneapolis, recording secretary ; George 
Geissler, Joliet, Ill., treasurer. 

The executive board is made up of the 
officers and Ernest Hohengarten, St. 
Louis, M. O. Densby, Chicago, Charles 
J. Kremer, Milwaukee, Louis H. Day, 
Minneapolis, and George Goeken, Alton, 
Ill. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


A banquet was given to the visitors 
Wednesday evening, June 15, which was 
followed by a dance. 

George Geissler, of Peoria, IIl., the 
popular treasurer of the organization, is 
at present in Europe. 

Action on an insignia for the associa- 
tion and on indorsement of the Dun- 
woody Institute was left to the board of 
directors. 

F, H. Squier, sales manager, and J. J. 
Vogel, of the Pabst Corporation, Mil- 
waukee, were present in the interest of 
Fermentone. 

C. A. Ward, the Missouri-Illinois rep- 
resentative of the Hubbard Milling Co., 
recently moved his headquarters from 
Peoria to St. Louis. 

A representative of the Fleischmann 
Co. gave an interesting talk on how to 
make the show windows of the retail bak- 
eries more attractive. 

The American Bakers’ Machinery Co., 
of St. Louis, was represented by W. S. 
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Amidon, sales manager, Edward Schaum- 
burg and Paul M. pman. 

The Merrell-Soule Corporation had an 
elaborate display of its powdered prod- 
ucts in charge of Harold W. Wing, Fred 
S. Beckett and J. A. Turner. 

Comparatively few outside flour men 
were present. Of course the St. Louis 
representatives of both spring and win- 
ter wheat mills were in evidence. 

Fred Chandler, manager of the St. 
Louis office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., returned to Minneapolis with the 
local delegation for a short visit to head- 
quarters. 

Seymour S. Fagan, special representa- 
tive of the Liberty Yeast Co., Chicago, 
together with E. A. Hoffman and George 
Baltz, looked after the interests of this 
company. 

A substantial amount was contributed 
by the bakers for the flood relief suffer- 
ers of Pueblo, Colo. President J. C. 
Lewis headed the list with his individual 
check for $100. 

Jack Baldwin, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., and Ray Kennedy, of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., accompanied 
the Minneapolis and St. Paul delegation 
to the convention. 

The Fleischmann Co. was represented 
by Fred Clark, Chicago manager, J. A. 
Payne and Otto Kunze, Chicago; E. A. 
Pratt, Minneapolis; Harry Stephens, J. 
J. McCarthy, John Keersmaker and Fred 
C. Stadelhofer, St. Louis. 

Dr. C. A. Prosser, director of the Dun- 
woody Institute, left Minneapolis June 
13 for California, where he is to deliver 
a series of lectures at the University of 
California on vocational training. He, 
however, had an able substitute at the 
convention, in the person of Harry 
Kavel, his assistant. 

Among the machinery and supply men 
present were William E. Fay, president 
Champion Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill; C. 
H. Van Cleef, American Diamalt Co., 
Cincinnati; H. N. Weinstein, Malt- 
Diastase Co., New York City; Otis B. 
Durbin, Durbin Brokerage Co., Kansas 
City; Mr. Panuska, Hubbard Oven Co., 
Chicago; Arthur Fosdyke, Superior Oven 
Co., Chicago. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 





American Directors’ Meeting 

Following the convention of the Re- 
tail Bakers’ Association of America, a 
number of the directors and members of 
the various committees of the American 
Association of the Baking Industry held 
an important two-day meeting in St. 
Louis, June 16-17. Present at this con- 
ference were President C. N. Power, 
Pueblo, Colo; James A. Winkelman and 
Samuel F. McDonald, Memphis, Tenn; 
Jay Burns, Omaha; Harry D. Tipton, 
New York City; Charles A. Paesch, Chi- 
cago; William P. Matthaei, Tacoma; 
Charles Schmidt, Baltimore; Secretary 
J. W. McClinton, Chicago; Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, American Institute of Baking, 
Minneapolis; Henry Hohengarten, St. 
Louis; W. E. Long, Chicago, and Ralph 
Leroy Nafziger, Kansas City. 

Jay Burns, of Omaha, read the pro- 
posed new constitution of the Ameri- 
can association. It provides for the se- 
lection of a board of governors, con- 
sisting of 27 men selected geographically 
from over the entire country. This 
board of governors will be the legislative 
body of the association. Mr. Burns said 
that the proposed sanitary regulations 
will be a part of the constitution. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard explained the sani- 
tary standards contemplated, while W. 
E. Long outlined a national advertising 
campaign for members of the American 
association. Mr. Long stated that the 
association would adopt a master label 
for the use of all members, while the ad- 
vertising to be done will inform the pub- 
lic what the special significance of this 
master label is, and how every baker, be- 
fore being permitted to use same, must 
subscribe to a certain code of ethics and 
of sanitation. 

Dr. Barnard announced that a survey 
would shortly be made of the health haz- 
ard in the baking industry. He called 
attention to the fact that many people 
believed the baking industry to be an un- 
healthful one because of the conditions 
under which bakers are supposed to 
work, In order that this question may 


be satisfactorily settled once and for all, 
arrangements have been made for the 
United States Public Health Service to 
undertake a general survey of health 
conditions in the baking industry. Dr. 
Barnard has been in touch with this de- 
partment, and reports that it would be 
pe 4 glad of the opportunity to make 
such a survey. It probably will be in- 
stituted after July 1, both in wholesale 
and retail bakeries. The directors of the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry adopted a resolution offering all 
possible co-operation in this survey. 

Rough drafts of several accounting 
systems were presented for the attention 
of the directors. These were drawn up 
by C. C. Mortimer, who has made a thor- 
ough investigation of bakery accountin 
systems in both the United States an 
Canada. 

After discussing these systems, the 
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board of directors instructed President 
Power to appoint an accountant, who al- 
so has sales ability, to inaugurate an ac- 
counting and statistical department of 
the association. The board voted to 
spend not to exceed $2,500 during the 
next six months for printing a supply of 
the books and ledger forms stipulated in 
these accounting systems. This figure 
does not include the accountant’s salary. 

These system books will be compara- 
tively cheap, and will be accompanied by 
a book of instructions to enable the 
baker to install the system himself. The 
association, however, may employ an ac- 
countant to travel over the country sell- 
ing and installing the system for bakers. 
It will be open to all bakers, whether 
members of the association or not, but 
the cost to members will be small com- 
pared to that charged nonmembers. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 








POTOMAC STATES BAKERS MEET 





Sixth Annual Gathering at Richmond—Good Attendance— Delegates Favor 
Atlantic City for Baking Institute—T. F. Bayha Elected President 


The sixth annual convention of the Po- 
tomac States Association of the Baking 
Industry, held at Murphy’s Hotel, Rich- 
mond, Va., on June 7-9, was one of the 
most successful and best attended meet- 
ings ever held by this organization. A 
delegation of about 200 came by the 
York River Line from Baltimore. Bak- 
ers and allied tradesmen from Delaware, 
Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia 
and West Virginia, with their wives and 
daughters, brought the registration up 
to 400. 

The morning of the first day was spent 
in getting acquainted and registration, 
with a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee at 1 o’clock to approve of the final 
plans of the convention. 

President George E. Muhly, of Balti- 
more, opened the convention at 2 o’clock, 
The audience sang “America,” led by 
Stanley G. Erdman, assistant manager 
of the Baltimore office of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., which was followed by 
an invocation by the Rev. E. G. Ped- 
rick, of Richmond. 

In welcoming the delegates, Mayor G. 
A. Ainslie said the city of Richmond had 
a parental interest in the Potomac States 
Association of the Baking Industry, and 
that five years ago, when this large or- 
ganization grew out of the Virginia as- 
sociation, he was one of the speakers. 
T,. F. Bayha, of Wheeling, W. Va., vice 
president, responded, saying that the 
bakers were endeavoring to assist one 
another to advance and better the in- 
dustry in the Potomac states. 

President Muhly, in his annual address, 
cautioned the members not to sacrifice 
quality for a cheaper loaf of bread. He 
feared that quality would suffer, and 
predicted the baking industry would meet 
with a setback if bakers are induced to 
turn out poorer bread at a cheaper price. 
He spoke on standards as required by 
the government, stating that the ques- 
tion of standard weights, coupled with 
the present price agitation, makes it a 
serious problem. 

The president placed the demands of 
labor next in importance to price changes, 
saying that the sound principle of an 
honest day’s work for an honest day’s 
pay should govern the relations between 
employer and workman today. There is 
mutual obligation, he said, but many la- 
borers still refuse to work hard and 
honestly even for high wages. 

Mr. Muhly referred to the past year 
as one of readjustment, with more or 
less disturbance incident to such a pe- 
riod. While we have met with the same 
setbacks, he said, that other industries 
here suffered, there is every evidence 
of a return to normalcy. 

Secretary Glenn O. Garber, of Fred- 
erick, Md., rendered his annual report, 
showing a paid membership of 285 mem- 
bers. The secretary’s salary, which has 
been $100 since the association was or- 

anized, was unanimously increased to 
$00. Treasurer J. J. Mattern, of Rich- 
mond, Va., reported all bills paid, with 
a balance of $1,472.76 on hand. 

Reports of committees, appointing of 
the usual committees, greetin from 
other associations and manufacturers 


were soon disposed of. Standing intro- 
duction of those present, passing of the 
question box and three-minute talks by 
associate members concluded the first 
day’s business, 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


The Wednesday morning session began 
with a talk by Charles E. Meade, of 
Baltimore, on “The Brotherhood of 
Man.” 

Fred A. Mueller, of Baltimore, offered 
a resolution extending to Cliff N. Pow- 
er, president of the American Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry, whose home 
is at Pueblo, Colo., and through him to 
the citizens of that city, the sympathy of 
the convention in their recent flood dis- 
aster. 

Thomas J. Kurdle, of Baltimore, ad- 
dressed the meeting on “Shortening and 
its Manufacturer.” 

The executive committee reported that 
a delegation of North Carolina bakers, 
headed by H. O. Miller, of Charlotte, 
and W. L. O’Brien, of Winston-Salem, 
had asked to be admitted to membership 
in the association. The executive com- 
mittee recommended that article five of 
the constitution and bylaws be changed 
to admit North Carolina and Delaware, 
which was unanimously adopted. Harry 
Carter, H, O. Miller and K. Cherry were 
appointed a committee to secure new 
members in North Carolina. 

Charles E. Schmidt, Baltimore, director 
at large of the American Association of 
the Baking Industry, brought greetings 
from the national body and spoke of 
the work that organization is doing for 
the bakers of the United States. Mr. 
Schmidt urged all bakers to join the 
national association, assuring them that 
neither the parent body nor the individu- 
al baker can afford to be without each 
other. He referred to the May meeting 
of the pie bakers at Chicago and how 
they had been working in the dark un- 
til they organized and had a leader to 
guide them. The American Institute of 
Baking was touched upon by Mr. 
Schmidt, who urged every baker to sup- 
port it, the Potomac States bakers in 
particular, citing the good that is being 
done for the iodashey at large, and ex- 
pressing a desire to see the corner stone 
for the institute laid at Atlantic City 
during 1923. 

The convention went on record as fa- 
voring Atlantic City for the location of 
the American Institute of Baking, and 
instructed the secretary to wire Gordon 
Smith, Mobile, Ala., chairman of the 
committee on location for the institute, 
of the action taken. 

D. W. Vinson, of the International 
Co., Baltimore, read a paper on the “Art 
of Cake Baking.” He advocated the 
using of the best of materials, putting 
the mixes up in a thorough manner to 
get the most efficient results from the 
ingredients used. 

The suggestion that a nominating 
committee should be appointed brought 
forth a lively discussion, as some of the 
members were of the opinion that no ad- 
ditional nominations other than those 
suggested by the cgmmittee should be 
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made. After much argument the presi- 
dent appointed C, E. Meade, Baltimore, 
A. H. Nolde, Richmond, Va., and W. R. 
Casky, Martinsburg, W. Va., as such 
committee. 

THURSDAY'S SESSION 


The first subject up for discussion was 
the reorganization plan of the Potomac 
association, led by Frank S. Bamford, 
of New York City, and participated in 
by J. H. Woolridge, Washington, D. C., 
Walter Michaels, Roanoke, Va., G. W. 
Phillips, Salisbury, Md. C. M. True- 
heart, Baltimore, and others. There de- 
veloped a heated discussion, and a mo- 
tion was finally unanimously passed that 
the incoming president appoint a com- 
mittee to draft a new constitution and 
bylaws and present it at a special meet- 
ing of the executive committee or at 
the next regular convention. 

Changes contemplated consist chiefly 
in the methods employed in its work and 
a closer co-operation with the national 
association. While many members of the 
association are members of the national 
organization, there are smaller bakers 
dependent upon the Potomac States as- 
sociation, however, and for this reason 
the scope of the organization is to be 
increased. 

It was decided by the convention not 
to go on record as trying to cut down 
the price of bread, but to maintain good 
quality and let the prices adjust them- 
selves. 

Daniel P. Woolley, of the Fleischmann 
Co., then spoke on “The Use Salesmen 
May Make'of Advertising,” stating that 
every year shows a great improvement 
and advancement in the baking business. 
Since 1849 the value of bakery products 
has increased from $13,294,000 to $1,406,- 
145,000. 

“If the bakers will realize that the 
fundamentals of selling have not 
changed,” said Mr. Woolley, “and if 
they will apply their knowledge about 
selling to an advertising sale plan, they 
will be multiplying their ability by the 
circulation’of the papers they use. Bak- 
ers have need of additional orders, and 
advertising will get them, for advertising 
is a salesman, designed to make new 
friends and hold old ones.” 

“What of the Night?” an unusual sub- 
ject for a bakers’ meeting, was taken 
care of by P. A. Grill, Baltimore, attor- 
ney for the Maryland Association of the 
Baking Industry, who outlined the dawn 
of a new era that is fast approaching for 
the bakers, and urged the members to 
take advantage of their trade schools. 

W. B. Johnson, of the Arnold Wahl 
Co., of Chicago, read a paper on “Fer- 
mentation.” He dealt entirely with the 
technical side of the question, discuss- 
ing the proper proportion of flour of 
different grades, the proper temperature 
for mixing, how to obtain and maintain 
this temperature, the time for fermenta- 
tion to obtain certain results, and other 
phases of the question. 

The programme was closed with a talk 
on “Cost Accounting” by John C. McAI- 
pine, of Philadelphia. “With a proper 
cost system in the bakery,” he said, “the 
invisible losses, which often mean the 
difference between loss and profit, are 
plugged. If flour advances $2 bbl you 

now what price should follow to pro- 
duce a profit. With this cost you will 
have included all items needed to make 
and deliver a loaf of bread.” Mr. Mc- 
Alpine concluded his talk with the dis- 
play of a number of charts explaining 
how small bakers can use a cost ac- 
counting system. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The election of officers resulted in T. 
F. Bayha, Wheeling, W. Va., being 
unanimously elected president; Frank E. 
Smith, Cumberland, Md., vice president; 
Glenn O. Garber, Frederick, Md., secre- 
tary; J. J. Mattern, Richmond, Va., 
treasurer. Executive committeemen: C. 
W. Reinhardt, Baltimore; J. W. Stohl- 
man, Washington, D. C; H. O. Miller, 
Charlotte, N. C; J. A. Singer, Staunton, 
Va; W. R. Miller, Norfolk, Va; J. W. 
Lloyd, Martinsburg, W. Va; F. A. Muel- 
ler, Baltimore; George Huber, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

The newly elected officers were duly in- 
stalled by Charles E. Meade, of Balti- 
more, past president, and all addressed 
the convention. President Bayha as- 
sured the members that his administra- 
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tion would be a progressive one, and 
asked the support and co-operation of 
all. 

The retiring president, George E. 
Muhly, was presented with a past presi- 
dent’s gold jewel by Mr. Meade. He 
fittingly responded, and assured the in- 
coming president that he would always 
remain an active member. 

After a number of short talks by the 
members, thanking Richmond bakers for 
the entertainment provided and all who 
helped to make the convention a success, 
the meeting adjourned. 

Baltimore was unanimously selected 
for the annual meeting next year. No 
other city was mentioned. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Entertainment features for the after- 
noon of the first day included an auto- 
mobile ride over the city, and a visit to 
the historical St. John’s Church. 

In the evening the annual banquet was 
held in the assembly hall of Murphy’s 
Hotel, G. J. Jones, of Richmond, acting 
as toastmaster. 
gramme for the evening. A band sup- 
plied music, and a quartet rendered sev- 
eral selections. The toastmaster called 
on a number for short talks, after which 
dancing followed. 

Wednesday afternoon at 4 o’clock the 
entire convention party was taken down 
the James River for a boat ride. Lunch 
was served on the boat going and com- 
ing, with an entertainment consisting of 
dancing and music. The party returned 
to Richmond about 10 p.m. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


R. M. Templeton and E. J. Melson 
represented the J. H. Day Co. 

J. E. Hopkins, of the McCormack Co., 
was the only architect present. 

S. A. Reeves, retail baker, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is at Hot Springs, Va. 

D. W. Cass, sales manager Bakers 
Products Co., Cleveland, attended. 

Charles Petz, J. M. Hillsman and J. 
H. Tilley represented the Merrell-Soule 
Co. 


G. P. Reuter, vice president, and G. 
A. Jahn, represented the Malt-Diastase 
Co. 

Ph. Reisinger and J. W. Dietrich were 
present for the Liberty Yeast Corpora- 
tion. 

H. W. Walker, sales manager Dry 
Milk Co., New York City, was in attend- 
ance. 

The 1-lb loaf, baked and wrapped, 
wholesales for 8c and retails at 9c in 
Wilmington. 

Edward O'Connell, superintendent of 
the Corby Baking Co., Washington, was 
in attendance. 

George Mahla represented P. Ballan- 
tine & Sons, and W. B. Johnson the 
Arnold Wahl Co. 

W. M. Brownell, sales manager Pack- 
age Paper & Supply Corporation, New 
York, was a visitor. 

W. D. Phillips, vice president, and 
John Ade and J. F. Kearney represented 
the American Diamalt Co. 

Paul Esselborn, —- Century Ma- 
chine Co., arrived from Cincinnati in 
time to attend the convention. 

W. F. Davis, of the Sunlight bakery, 
Roanoke, Va., continued his trip to Bal- 
timore in search of new machinery. 

T. A. Wood, sales manager of the An- 
sted & Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio, dis- 
tributed eversharp pencils and key rings. 

Henry A, Kroger, secretary and treas- 
urer, J. S. Holahan, sales manager, and 
J. H. St. Martin, represented Jaburg 
Bros. 

Washburn-Crosby Co. representatives 
were F. R. Eaton, D. H. Crock, E. P. 
Taylor, Charles Edmondson and Harry 
Carter. 

The International Co., Baltimore, was 
represented by J. A. H. Andes, secretary 
and treasurer, George Case and D. W. 
Vinson. 

C. M. Trueheart and R. D. Armstrong, 
of Trueheart & Russell, Baltimore flour 
jobbers, took an active part in the con- 
vention. 

A. N.. Apple, general manager of the 
Ivan B. Nordhem Co., New York City, 
handed out pencils and key rings to the 
delegates. 


There was no set pro- ° 


W. C. Tench, eastern manager Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, came down 
from his Boston headquarters to be with 
the bakers. 

The past presidents’ club is the newest 
thing in the Potomac States. They will 
meet annually at each convention, and 
enjoy a dinner. 

The Atlantic Flour Co., Baltimore, 
sent down a delegation consisting of 
Lewis Blaustein, H. S. Sklar, John Ruehl 
and J. H. Hollander. 

George S. Ward, head of: the Ward 
Baking Co., who was to have talked on 
the American Institute of Baking, sent 
greetings from Europe. 

W. J. Cole, Bluefield, W. Va., is after 
the convention for 1923. He is the head 
of a realty company that is building a 
10-story hotel in that city. 

F. F. Thomas, flour broker, Baltimore, 
while at the convention was appointed 
Baltimore and Washington representa- 
tive of the Ansted & Burk Co. 

Brick oven men included A. F. Hart- 
zell, Standard Oven Co., H. L. Calhoun, 
Duhrkop Oven Co., T. J. White and L. 
W. Gherity, Petersen Oven Co. 

The Capitol Refining Co.’s interests 
were taken care of by C. S. Dawson, S. 
D. Hope, Jr., and C. D. Wright, who 
gave out key rings, pens and pencils. 

C. S. Sharp and A. F. Pellins repre- 
sented the Hubbard Ovem Co, Mr. Pel- 
lins recently joined the Hubbard forces, 
having formerly been with Jaburg Bros. 

H. C. Hett, formerly with the Hub- 
bard Oven Co. in the New York terri- 
tory, is now with the J. H. Day Co., 
Cincinnati, with headquarters at Atlanta, 
Ga. 

C. C. Cole, formerly representing Jesse 
C. Stewart Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., in 
southern West Virginia, has gone into 
the brokerage business at Charleston, W. 
Va. 

J. A. Singer, Staunton, Va., went to 
Baltimore to get ideas to embody into 
the extensive building operations in con- 
nection with the enlargement of his bak- 
ery. 

Past presidents attending were A. H. 
Nolde, Richmond, Va., C. E. Meade, 
Baltimore, W. R. Casky, Martinsburg, 
W. Va., and J. W. Stohlman, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

W. B. Lovvorn, formerly representing 
the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills 
Co., is now with Colton Bros. Co., Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio, as their West Virginia 
representative. 

Bruce Dodson and J. F. Dorn, of the 
Reciprocal Exchange, Kansas City, were 
the only insurance men present. They 
went to Scranton, Pa., for the bakers’ 
meeting in that city. 

A. C, Sturtevant, Jesse C. Stewart Co., 
J. P. McNally, Schulze Advertising Serv- 
ice, S. H. Neuhaus, Gasco Specialty Co., 
and R. H. Katherman and L. P. Casti- 
gan, Swift & Co., were present. 

George M. O’Neil, sales manager, as- 
sisted by S. S. Smith and J. R. McCon- 
nell, displayed the beautiful cake boxes 
of the Tin Decorating Co., Baltimore, in 
a room adjoining the convention hall. 

Mill representatives present were Ken- 
neth Cheery, Eagle Roller Mill Co., M. G. 
DeLaat, -H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., P. F. 
Sanborne, Montana Flour Mills Co., and 
T. A. Turner, Big Diamond Mills Co. 


D. P. Woolley, vice president, headed 
the Fleischmann Co. delegation consist- 
ing of G. P. Delauney, F. R. Young, H. 
M. Marshall, L. M. Shackelford, E. T. 
Smith, S. J. Godfrey and J. E. Booth. 


The Joe Lowe Co. delegation, consist- 
ing of R. J. H. Moesta, E. C. Baum and 
P. H. Klatt, distributed pound cake 
wrapped in a neat tin foil wrapper at 
the banquet, made from Jo-Lo products. 


B. B. George, of the Procter & Gam- 
ble Co., was seen mixing with the golf 
enthusiasts, and after adjournment a 
large party headed by Mr. George went 
to one of the near-by links to test their 
skill. 

The W. H. Harris Grocery Co., Rich- 
mond, representing the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., has taken the account of the 
Anheuser-Busch Co, Inc., for its malt 
products, and distributed samples at the 
convention. 

Rudolph Fries, New York City man- 
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ager of the Falk American Potato Flour 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa., sent greet- 
ings from Pine Knoll, Lakewood, N. J., 
where he has been for the past eight 
weeks recuperating. 

E. H. Lauterbur, purchasing agent of 
the Peerless Bread Machine Co., Sidney, 
Ohio, has completed a course at the 
Siebel Institute of Technology. C. H. 
Kinnard, European representative, is 
now visiting at the factory. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. had the 
largest delegation of flour men, headed 
by W. H. Lederman, Richmond manager, 
F. M. Ritchie, J. E. Whitehurst, C. A. 
Bunnell, S. G. Erdman, E, R. Tolman, 
T. W. Luck, and H. B. Taylor. 

H. H. Arendall, sales manager Great 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
visited his brother, J. N. Arendall, su- 
perintendent of J. B. Kindell & Co.’s 
flour mill, drove from Ohio with his 
brother, and arrived in time to visit the 
convention. 

The wage scale for bakers at Wilming- 
ton, Del., is $45 per week for foreman; 
dough mixers, $40; ovenmen, $40; bench 
hands, $30@33; helpers, $18@25,. Ten 
hours per day are worked, all at night, 
with no overtime, and the shops are op- 
erated on the open shop plan. 

G. H. Petri, treasurer, and J. J. Mur- 
phy, of Petri & Jones Co., Inc., Boston, 
had a Petri rounder in operation at 
Nolde Bros,’ and the Broom Baking Co., 
which was inspected by many bakers. 
At the Nolde bakery they had a com- 
bination roll divider and rounder work- 
ing. 

Richmond, Va., bakers are paid ac- 
cording to their ability, with the follow- 


‘ing wage scale being the maximum: as- 


sistant foreman, $35@50 per week; oven 
men, $30@36; dough mixers, $32.50@36; 
helpers, $18@30. Helpers work on the 
bench, and do general work around the 
plant. 

The C. F, Sauer Co., Richmond, Va., 
had a display of extracts in a room ad- 
joining the convention, in charge of A. 
W. Boden, advertising manager, Harry 
Albers and Fred Hessler, who handed 
out pocket knives and a handsome col- 
ored booklet, “Virginia’s Gift to the 
Nation.” 

Fred Stroehmann, prominent Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., wholesale baker and ex- 
president of the Potomac States Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry, who is 
travelling in Europe with Fred C. Hall- 
er, retail baker of Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
Toledo, Ohio, sent greetings to the con- 
vention. 

Fred Wolfe, Fred Wolfe Mill Wright- 
ing & Machinery Co., D. R. McClain, 
Champion Machinery Co., G. F. Starner, 
Peerless Bread Machine Co. C. W. 
Eickerberger, Read Machinery Co., and 
Pierce Murrell and F. S. Houshauer, 
Thompson Machine Co., were machinery 
men present. 

G. H. Nyquist, Hammersly Mfg. Co., 
New York City, R. J. Nafe, Newark 
(N. J.) Paraffine & Parchment Co., W. 
J. Ehorst, Nashua (N. H.) Gum & Coat- 
ed Paper Co, J. W. Elder, Central 
Waxed Paper Co., Chicago, and H. K. 
Lawson, Menasha (Wis.) Printing & 
Carton Co., were wax paper men present. 

Among mill representatives were E. J. 
White and S. M. Briggs, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Earl Fay, Omaha (Neb.) 
Flour Mills Co., J. B. Rosenbaum and 
J. M. Dempsey, Marshall (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co, J. H. Ismert, Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., and E. L. Sharer and S, Mc- 
Dowell, Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller 
Mills Co. 

Prominent allied tradesmen present 
were C. D. Hoban, sales manager Mor- 
ris Oven Co., Chicago, S. A. Geddes, Wil- 
son & Co., J. H. Cunningham, Joseph 
Baker Sons & Perkins Co., C. W. Throck- 
morton, Jr., Richmond (Va.) Corrugated 
Paper Co., J. J. McGarry, McGarry & 
Davenport, Philadelphia, and J. M. Deck- 
er, president and treasurer J. M. Decker 
Co., Baltimore. 

J. Harry Wootarince. 





NEWARK BAKERS BANQUET 
A banquet and entertainment of the 
Bakers’ Mutual Co-operative Associa- 
tion, Newark, N. J., was held on June 1. 
Casper Hufnagel presented to Secretary 
Adolph Lang a gold watch in recognition 
of his faithful services. 
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BISCUIT BAKERS’ CONVENTION 





Action Taken at Atlantic City to Start Nation-Wide Advertising Campaign 
—Funds to Be Raised on Oven Assessment Basis—Business Out- 
look Improving—Building Improvements Contemplated 


Advice not to sit back and wait for a 
big business revival, but to go out and 
make the revival, was given to delegates 
attending the twenty-first annual conven- 
tion of the Biscuit and Cracker Manu- 
facturers’ Association, in session at the 
Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., 
May 30 to June 2, inclusive. That the 
problem in this industry, as well as in 
many others, is one of better selling and 
more hard work and persistence, was the 
opinion expressed by speakers. 

This idea is concurred in by the manu- 
facturers, who met primarily to make 
biscuit and cracker consumption more 
widespread. The slogan of the conven- 
tion was, “At every meal eat cookies, 
cakes and crackers,” as the tags in the 
members’ lapels read. On the reverse 
side was the suggestion that “Advertis- 
~ will start your idle ovens.” 

usiness generally has shown a marked 
improvement in the last 60 days, accord- 
ing to views of a number of the leading 
bakers. Nearly all of these believe that 
by autumn things will again begin to 
boom and an ors swing be realized. 
One prominent baker said that “if there 
is any dullness, it is in the business man 
and not in the business.” 

The proposed sales tax in substitution 
of the excess profit and other supertaxes 
was favored by the convention. The 


creation of a model bakery for the scien-- 


tific education of bakers for the indus- 
try, which represents an annual turnover 
of approximately $100,000,000, was in- 
dorsed by the delegates. The plan under 
discussion aims to co-operate with the 
American Institute of Baking. 

Regarding the model bakery, one of 
its departments would be a laboratory 
for research work in relation to food 
values of crackers and allied products of 
the factories, and would effect a stand- 
ardization of the products. 

By means of a nation-wide advertis- 
ing campaign, the association-intends to 
lay before the public the nutritive value 
of crackers. Together with this broad- 
ening of ‘the regen 4 will go a scheme of 
standardization, with a technical bureau 
to be established, in which experimenta- 
tion can be carried on. 

The intention is that, once begun, the 
advertising campaign should be continu- 
ous. While the trade has been prosper- 
ous during the past year, yet it was not 
up to expectations. 

The delegates attending the conven- 
tion went on record as favoring the open 
shop plan. 

The business programme of the con- 
vention started with an executive com- 
mittee meeting at 11 a.m., May 30, fol- 
lowed with a directors’ meeting at 2 
o’clock and ending with the annual meet- 
ing of the purchasing agents at 8 p.m. 
These meetings were all executive. 


PRESIDENT MORGAN’S ADDRESS 


The convention proper was called to 
order at 11 a.m, May 31, by President 
Brooks Morgan, of Atlanta, who wel- 
comed the 150 delegates assembled and 
then proceeded to deliver his annual ad- 
dress. Mr. Morgan said: 

“The manufacturers and jobbers have 
stood by us most nobly in the past, in 
times of great scarcity. They need us 
now, and our purchasing agents will show 
them that we appreciate their efforts. 

“Up to October, it was all our officials 
could do to procure raw material for 
our members. Beginning with October, 
business started to slow down, first in 
one section and then in another, until by 
the middle of November, conditions had 
= bad in all territories except Cali- 
ornia. Since that time they have steadi- 
ly grown worse. The officers of the Bis- 
cuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation are of the opinicn that the worst 
is past. We do not look for any marked 
improvement until next year’s crops 
come on the market, but that there will 
be a steady improvement there is no 
doubt. 

“There is a question as to whether 
those in the manufacturing and indus- 
trial districts have suffe more than 


those in the agteiene districts, but 
the business of the association shows 
that all districts have been seriously af- 
fected. Not only has business shown a 
great decline, but all bakers are liquidat- 
ing their stocks to the lowest possible 
level. Most af them had on hand last 
fall large stocks, thinking that the real 
slump would not come until after the 
holidays. On account of depreciation in 
value of their stocks, some of our larger 
members lost as much as $150,000. Re- 
ports, however, indicate that old stocks 
and contracts should be liquidated by 
July 1. Naturally, the cleaning up of 
these will result in increased business 
for the manufacturer. 

“The cracker business has been seri- 
ously interfered with because the retail 
merchant has not taken his losses as has 
the wholesaler and manufacturer. Re- 
ports show that the retail merchants in 
all sections have on hand large quanti- 
ties of high priced merchandise which 
they are still holding at war prices. 

“While, of course, none of us wish the 
retail merchant*any hard luck, and deep- 
ly regret that he must take any loss, we 
realize that it is just as necessary for 
him to do so as it is for the manufac- 
turer and wholesaler. The present atti- 
tude of many of the retailers results to 
the advantage of the cash-and-carry 
chain store, and the earlier the mer- 
chants who do a credit business realize 
that high prices are helping these stores, 
the earlier will their business begin to 
improve. 

“Excessive railroad rates hurt the 
cracker business and help make un- 
profitable the operation of our own as 
well as many other businesses. Farmers, 
as well as manufacturers and jobbers, 
are similarly affected. All bakers know 
of the high cost of transportation in 
handling tins, and the consequent falling 
off of the tin business. You know that 
it now costs practically double the 
amount to sell goods in tins that it cost 
prior to the war. It is the duty, there- 
fore, of cracker bakers, manufacturers 
and associations to fight for a reduction 
of railroad wages and rates. 

“The delicate fabric of economics will 
not stand for a $2,000,000,000 increase in 
railroad wages, and in addition thereto 
a $1,000,000,000 additional burden from 
the lowering of railroad efficiency. Rail- 
road employees in many departments 
are grossly overpaid. Practically all 
other classes of labor, patriotically see- 
ing the necessity of lowering of the 
costs of all things, have voluntarily re- 
duced their own wages. The railroad 
men are resisting a reduction in their 
wages, but the earlier all wage scales 
reach an average level, the earlier gen- 
eral business of the country will improve. 

“It is your duty, not only to yourself 
but to American mankind, to see that 
the closed shop principle is never forced 
upon this country. The closed shop is 
responsible for the fact that it is im- 
possible for thousands of soldiers, who 
went overseas, to secure a job in many 
of the trades which they should have the 
right, as free American citizens, to 
learn. The open shop is_ generally 
adopted by the cracker bakers of the 
United States, and they have had little 
trouble in consequence thereof. 

“Investigation of wages in the baking 
industry oy the fact that there has 
been reduction by many plants in wages 
and salaries of 15 to 30 per cent. Look- 
ing at the matter from a purely selfish 
standpoint, the baking industry would 
have profited much better had there been 
no reduction in wages in any line of 
business. But since it would appear that 
this is necessary in order to bring back 
normal conditions, the baking industry 
necessarily has to do its part. 

“Little do the members who have not 
oan followed the work of. the tech- 
nical bureau realize what a large amount 
of work has been done to get the re- 
sults that have .been thus far obtained. 
The valuable bulletins that have been 
received should, after being studied by 
all heads of departments, me per- 


manent records of your company, and 
handed down to posterity. 

“The information contained in these 
bulletins is of inestimable value to those 
not familiar with the subject, and while 
much has been done, the bureau is just 
getting its stride. 

“The technical bureau has been of so 
much value that one large cracker baker 
has decided to discontinue his own 
chemical analytical department and turn 
the instruments and supplies over to the 
bureau. 

“The technical bureau has in mind 
many important plans for the future. 
One of the most important of these is 
the appointment of a practical travel- 
ling baker and demonstrator who will, 
in addition to co-operating with our own 
chemist, travel from factory to factory 
to assist in the improvement of the 
products of our members. 

“The committee is also working to the 
end that we may, if advisable, have a 
school of cracker baking for our ap- 
prentices. The bread bakers are now 
operating a school at the Dunwoody In- 
stitute, Minneapolis. They intend to go 
a step forward and no doubt will locate 
a large baking school elsewhere for bak- 
ers who are to be trained in the art of 
making the finest bread and kindred 
products that can be produced. 

“I wish to call to the attention of 
paper manufacturers the need for a sat- 
isfactory grease, moisture and air proof 
carton lining paper, and a grease proof 
and attractive caddy to take the place 
of the cracker tin, which is now the most 
expensive item in the cracker baking in- 
dustry. 

“So important do many of our mem- 
bers consider these two problems that 
there is a strong demand on the part of 
some of our larger members for a fac- 
tory of our own to produce these neces- 
sities. We do not, however, want to go 
into the manufacturing business if we 
can avoid it, but believe those who are 
already engaged in the paper and board 
business will be glad to come to our as- 
sistance in this important matter. 

“The cost committee has made surpris- 
ing progress. When we first began to 
discuss this subject, it sounded very dry. 
There are now 27 plants using the as- 
sociation’s uniform cost system, and 
many others are simply awaiting the con- 
venience of the cost experts to put the 
system into their plants.” 


HOW TO INCREASE CONSUMPTION 


T. J. Young, of the Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Ledger’s merchandising department, 
addressed the meeting on “Advertising 
and Merchandising,” and pointed out 
that while advertising is as mysterious 
and powerful as electricity, it should not 
be looked upon with awe as a sort of 
occult science full of “ologies and isms.” 
He urged the members to educate the 
public to the value of crackers and 
cookies as part of the daily menu and 
to co-operate closely with the retail gro- 
cer, who is the real link between manu- 
facturer and consumer. 

“If it is correct,” said Mr. Young, 
“that the annual per capita consumption 
of crackers and cookies in this country 
is only $7, as against $30 in Great Brit- 
ain, this association, by co-operative ad- 
vertising effort, can make that $7 avy- 
erage a thing of the past.” 

T. H. Beck, of the P. F. Collier & 
Son Co., New York City, gave a black- 
board illustration of his ideas on im- 
proved methods of selling. He declared 
that a sale was not complete until the 
product was in the hands of the con- 
sumer, 

Advantages of zone clubs was han- 
dled in an efficient manner by E. K. 
Quigg, of the Richmond (Ind.) Baking 
Co., who told the members that today’s 
conditions cannot be handled by yes- 
terday’s ideas, and that there is still 
room for improvement, if the industry is 
to be freed from unfair trade practices. 

“When an idea such as the unit cost 
system is developed by the association 
through its committee,” said Mr. Quigg, 
“there should be some channel through 
which it can be presented to the mem- 
bership for careful consideration and 
study, other than at annual conventions. 
It is almost impossible for such a large 
idea to be sold to many members at a 
convention, but it would be relativel 
simple to sell the same idea to the cine | 
membership of individual zone clubs. 
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“It often happens that information 
of importance is received by the asso- 
ciation which cannot be presented to the 
entire membership as a whole before the 
next annual convention, but with a work- 
ing zone. organization, the entire mem- 
bership would be given advantage of this 
information and one zone might guide 
the other by its action.” 

A general discussion followed the 
reading of Mr, Quigg’s paper, resulting 
in the appointment of the following com- 
mittee to take up the plan of zone clubs: 
E. K.. Quigg, chairman; Wallace Rob- 
erts, J. S. » Bo & Co., Philadelphia; 
William Weise, Independent Baking Co., 
Davenport, Iowa; William Poole, New 
England Biscuit Co., Worcester, Mass; 
C. F. Benson, McCormick Mfg. Co., 
London, Ont. 

The convention opened Wednesday 
morning, June 1, with a talk on “The 
Business Outlook” by C. W. Wallour, of 
the Babson statistical organization. Mr. 
Wallour told the bakers that five things 
were necessary for a new era of pros- 
erity, most of which were now in sight. 
His classification was: stable level or 
prices, easier money at a profitable rate, 
liquidation of neeeene enterprises, 
improvement in the European situation, 
and change in the attitude of the peo- 
ple, such as end of the buyers’ strike 
and agreement between labor and capi- 
tal. e said that the business outlook 
will be brighter before the end of the 
summer, confirming his prediction by 
statistical charts of past years. 

Dealing with the problem of overhead 
charges, A. Lazarus, of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. 
C., suggested. the charge of overhead 
on the et of normal production, rather 
than on the unit, which largely prevails, 
because when production falls the over- 
head on the unit system does not follow 
the decreased unit production. Through 
charging the overhead to the basis of 
production, a surplus would be created 
to take care of the deficiency due to the 
fall in production. He figured that over- 
head on the unit system fell but 25 per 
cent when charged under the unit plan. 

The wooden box situation was dis- 
cussed by H. W. Davis, of the Chicago 
Mill & Lumber Co. 

The paper caddy, from a manufactur- 
er’s standpoint, was taken care of by 
K. F. MacLellan, of the Chicago Carton 
Co., who explained the progress being 
made along this line. 


ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN SUGGESTED 


J. B. Franke, Fort Wayne, Ind., chair- 
man of the advertising committee, sub- 
mitted his report and urged the adop- 
tion of the advertising plan. He was 
supported by W. W. Roberts, of Phila- 
delphia, Weston Green, of Dayton, Ohio, 
and Elmer Cline, of Indianapolis. 

Cookies and crackers will be as much 
in demand on America’s dining tables as 
knives and forks, if the educational ad- 
vertising campaign about to be launched 
by the biscuit and cracker bakers has its 
expected effect. Here are the possibili- 
ties of such a campaign, contained in the 
report of the advertising committee: if 
one half the population of the United 
States ate only three soda crackers more 
a week for one year it would increase the 
sale 171,000,000 lbs, which, figured at 13c 
lb, would mean an increase of about 
$22,000,000, or 30 per cent, over the pres- 
ent annual sales. Or if each person ate 
one ginger snap more a week, the sales 
would be increased $18,000,000. 

The first campaign will call for an 
outlay of $300,000, which is to be raised 
by an annual assessment per oven, . $850 
fer a 10-shelf oven and $1,000 for 12 
shelves. Consent to support this edu- 
cational advertising in newspapers and 
magazines was gained after a number of 
the members had debated the question. 
It has been hanging fire for several 
years. J. B; Franke, chairman of the 
advertising committee, explained that the 
assessments would be paid monthly, ex- 
tending over a period of one year. 

The per capita purchase of crackers in 
this country is less than $1 a person, said 
Rowe Stewart, of Philadelphia, president 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, in his address. He stated 
that the advertising clubs are helping to 
educate retailers in salesmanship, mak- 
ing clerks real salesmen instead of order 
takers. 

Dr. David Wesson, of the Southern 
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Cotton Oil Trading Co., explained to the 
convention that yoy oe new refinin 
methods a product had nm found whic 
could be used in summer as well as in 
cold weather by bakers. He found that 
the use of vegetable oil in preference to 
animal fats was growing, and that the 
output in 1919 was 400,000,000 bbls, 
while in 1870 it was but 70,000. Espe- 
cially was it favored, he said, by that 
element which, because of religious scru- 
ples, was opposed to the employment of 
animal fats in food preparation. 

It was explained to the convention by 
means of lantern slides how shortenings 
are manufactured. More than 1,250,000,- 
000 lbs of cottonseed oil are now pro- 
duced yearly, compared with about 
1,500,000,000 Ibs of -butter fats, 1,000,- 
000,000 of lard and 332,000,000 of oleo. 

Stanley G. Cook, of Chicago, secretary 
of the new bureau for the technical ex- 
amination of ingredients, reported that 
594 tests had been made, with the result 
that many improvements had resulted 
from its findings and that the industry 
as to output was better standardized 
than before the bureau was authorized 
last year. The investigation included the 
chemical analysis of all ingredients, ex- 
amination of formulas, and co-operation 
with dealers in improving supplies used. 
The bureau also made investigations, 
upon the request of the members. 

A. P. Strietman, of Cincinnati, chair- 
man of the technical committee of the 
association, reported on the work of the 
technical bureau in the last year. This 
bureau has for its object the standardi- 
zation of crackers and biscuits, and does 
a great deal to assist the manufacturers 
by making tests of flour and other sub- 
stances going into these products. 


INCREASE IN CEREAL DIET NEEDED 


The last speaker on the programme 
was Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, professor of 
physiological chemistry at the University 
of Pennsylvania, who spoke on “The 
Value of Cereals in the Diet.” 

“If the world is to pay its debts it 
must get on a more economic diet, par- 
ticularly the United States and Great 
Britain, which at the present time dine 
more luxuriously than any of the other 
important countries,” declared Dr. Tay- 
lor. 

The most economic diet, he stated, is 
one in which cereals have a large place. 
The United States and England cannot 
successfully compete, when conditions 
return to normal, with nations that are 
saving tremendous sums on their food 
- bills, and which are at the same time 
shipping to luxury loving nations food- 
stuffs of high price and quality. 

“The United States,” said the profes- 
sor, “at present has the lowest consump- 
tion of cereals of the group of world 
leaders. England has next lowest, and 
Japan the highest. France and Italy 
also have high cereal consumption. It 
is up to the United States, as an eco- 
nomic move to assure its place in the 
world competition, to increase the bread 
portion of its diet, and furnishes an op- 
portunity for the biscuit and cracker 
manufacturers which they should grasp. 

“It is not sufficient for the biscuit and 
cracker makers, or for the bread bakers, 
to merely save the time of the housewife 
by furnishing commodities for her table, 
for unless the time thus saved by the 
housewife is employed in some produc- 
tive way, there is no gain to the country 
as a whole. The bread and cracker peo- 
ple must furnish to the housewife more 
calories at a lower cost than she herself 
can produce in her kitchen. The bread 
people are practically doing this now.” 

Dr. Taylor pointed out that while 
England and other countries thrived with 
a diet containing a large percentage of 
cereals, it could not be said that the diet 
was superior, because there were many 
other considerations entering into the 
nation’s health. A diet, he explained, 
needs so much of fats, so much of vita- 
mines, etc. He said that the world and 
the United States cannot be blamed for 
wanting luxuries, but that the world 
must save if it is to pay its debts, and 
that America must increase its cereal 
consumption by 33 to 35. per cent. 

MANY OLD OFFICERS RE-ELECTED 

Brooks Morgan, of Atlanta, Ga., heads 
the association for another year, this be- 
ing his eleventh consecutive election -to 
the office of president. <A. P. Striet- 
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mann, of Cincinnati, was re-elected vice 
president, but was relieved of the duties 
of treasurer. A. J. Zimmerman, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., was made treasurer. Ed- 
ward Griswold, of New York City, was 
re-elected as secretary. 

In the board of directors, S. J. Watts, 
of Port Huron, Mich., resigned, and his 
place was filled by the election of W. 
C. Scott, president of the Maryland Bis- 
cuit Co., Baltimore. It was decided to 
increase the board of directors to 15, 
and Weston Green, of Green & Green, 
Dayton, Ohio, was chosen as the new 
man. 

The other members of the board of 
directors were re-elected as follows: A. 
V. Thomas, Peoria, Ill; L. D. Manches- 
ter, Sioux Falls, S. D; Oswald Schmidt, 
Davenport, Iowa; W. D. Morris, Chi- 
cago; J. A. Simeral, Pittsburgh, Pa; 
W. C. Poole, Worcester, Mass; J. B. 
Franke, Fort Wayne, Ind; W. T. Bishop, 
Los Angeles; H. W. Stegall, St. Louis; 
C. A. Bowman, Denver. 

The selection of the place for the next 
convention will be decided by a question- 
naire vote at an early date. Chicago 
seems to be the most favored location, 
but a number would like to see the meet- 
ing go to the Pacific Coast. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


There were 132 cracker factories rep- 
resented. at the convention. 

The Iten Biscuit Co., of Omaha, has 
established an agency in St. Louis. 

The Biscuit & Cracker Manufacturers’ 
Association .was organized in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in 1901, 

Joe Lowe, head of the Joe Lowe Co., 
New York City, ran over to mix with his 
many friends in the cracker industry. 

C. H. Stolzenbach, manager of the 
Buffalo (N. Y.) plant of the National 
Biscuit Co., is on a vacation at Atlantic 
City. 

C. C. MacBurney, of the Edward Kat- 
zinger Co., and Harry Lockwood, of the 
Lockwood Mfg. Co., were the pan men 
present. 

The Felber Biscuit Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, has opened its enlarged plant. The 
manager, Louis R. Geier, invites the pub- 
lic to inspect it. 

The appraisal of the estate of Roger 
C. Sullivan, one of the principal stock- 
holders in the Sawyer Biscuit Co., Chi- 
cago, was placed at $1,503,607. 

Fire, believed to have been caused by 
defective wiring, damaged the plant of 
the Iten Biscuit Co., Dallas, Texas, $25,- 
000, mostly by smoke and water. 

A. P. Strietmann, president George 
H. Strietmann’s Sons Co., Cincinnati, 
was busy telling his friends about his 
trip to the Hawaiian Islands and Hono- 
lulu. 

F. J. Nunn, for many years postmas- 
ter at Brownsville, Tenn., is now with the 
National Biscuit Co. in the capacity of 
salesman, calling on the trade in western 
Tennessee. 

Henry Newcomb, vice president of the 
Fleischmann Co., and Christian Holmes, 
took care of that company’s interests, 
and were personally acquainted with all 
the bakers. 

Green & Green, Dayton, Ohio, have 
installed two 50-bbl flour mills in con- 
nection with their cracker bakery, and 
will manufacture their own flour from 
Ohio wheat. 

W. W. Suckow, president Suckow Mill- 
ing Co., Franklin, Ind., and also presi- 
dent Indiana Millers’ Association, took 
home some new ideas to embody into his 
organization. 

The Iten Biscuit Co.’s new factory at 
Memphis, Tenn., will be eight stories 
high, of concrete and steel, modern in 
every way, and one of the company’s 
largest plants. 

The Shelby Biscuit Co., Inc., Memphis; 
Tenn., is active in the wholesale cracker, 
cake and fancy biscuit trade, and this 
season is covering its territory with a 
big sales staff. 

W. J. O'Neil, formerly New York 
City manager of the Stein-Hall Mfg. Co., 
now with the Brown Co., Portland, 
Maine, introduced “Ici-Set,” a new brand 
of icing powder. 

J. W. Greer Co., of Cambridge, Mass., 
had an enrober machine in operation on 
Young’s Pier, in charge of J. W. Greer. 


This machine takes the place of the 
trolley for icing goods. 

H. S. Roberts, of the J. S. Ivins Sons 
Co, Philadelphia, who has never before 
missed a convention, sent his regrets this 
year from Detroit, where he is visiting 
his first granddaughter. 

W. D. Phillips, vice president Ameri- 
can Diamalt Co., greeted his many 
cracker friends, continuing his journey 
to Richmond, Va., to meet the bread 
bakers in convention in that city. 

L. D. Manchester, of the Manchester 
Biscuit Co., Sioux Falls, S. D., was ap- 
pointed a delegate to the international 
convention of Rotary Clubs, at Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, and sailed June 1. 

C. J. Allers, A. H. Staley and E. W. 
Turner represented the Procter & Gam- 
ble Co. Mr. Allers celebrated his forty- 
second birthday during the convention, 
and entertained a party of friends at 
dinner. 

Edgar W. Thierwechter, secretary- 
treasurer Emery Thierwechter Co., mill- 
ers, Oak Harbor, Ohio, and vice presi- 
dent Ohio Millers’ A’ssociation, took an 
active part in the proceedings of the con- 
vention. 

The Tennessee Biscuit Co., West Nash- 
ville, Tenn., has enlarged its plant. The 
business was established only a few years 
ago, but the bakery has been enlarged a 
number of times to take care of increas- 
ing trade. 

Work on the new five-story plant of 
the Richmond (Ind.) Baking Co. is being 
rushed to completion. The plant, which 
is 60x130, of re-enforced concrete and 
steel, will be used for the manufacture 
of crackers. 

Application has been filed in the cir- 
cuit court for the county of St. Clair, 
Mich., for the dissolution of the Aikman 
Bakery Co., the well-known cracker con- 
cern at Port Huron. S. J. Watts was 
present at the convention. 

George F. MacKenzie, president Love 
Bread & Biscuit Co., Honolulu, who is 
travelling in Europe with George S. 
Ward, president Ward Baking Co., New 
York City, sent greetings to his many 
friends attending the convention. 

The Richard Foley Advertising 
Agency, Philadelphia, which will handle 
the advertising campaign for the biscuit 
and cracker bakers, had a force of rep- 
resentatives present, including Richard 
A. Foley, C. H. Eyles and S. Clinton. 

T. A. Wood, sales manager Ansted & 
Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio, made his 
first visit to a bakers’ convention. He 
was busy telling the bakers about his 
new brand of spring wheat flour, Semi- 
nole, using pencils and key rings to in- 
troduce it. 


The G. & L. Baking Co., Frederick, 
Md., has added a cracker bakery to its 
bread baking establishment. Cyrus Gam- 
briel, secretary-treasurer, with E. F. 
Crelier, superintendent, attended the con- 
vention. Mr. Gambriel stated that they 
expect to install additional machinery 
this fall. 

Building expansion, in which a num- 
ber of cities will share, is contemplated 
by the National Biscuit Co., according 
to Roy Tomlinson, president of the con- 
cern. The company plans the erection of 
four bakgries, one each in Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Chicago and Boston, to re- 
place plants ‘more or less obsolete. 

L, J. Schumaker, president American 
Pretzel Co., Philadelphia, spent a few 
days at the convention and assured the 
cracker bakers his firm would join them 
in their advertising campaign. The 
American Pretzel Co. furnishes practi- 
cally all of the pretzels sold by cracker 
firms. He had with him the sales man- 
agers, Charles Betz and C. B. Weber. 

Machinery representatives present in- 
cluded Joel Moores, the J. H. Day Co., 
Cincinnati; J. J. Doucker, Vivant Ma- 
chinery Co., New York City; William 
Costello, Jr., and E. A. Ryan, Pembroke 
D. Harton Co., Philadelphia; C. A. Ol- 
sen, sales manager Peters Machinery Co., 
Chicago; T. L. Green, president, and W. 
P. Morton, Thomas L. Green Co., In- 
dianapolis. 

A. T. Bales, sales manager, George P. 
Plant Milling Co. St. Louis; Jacob 
Geier, Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills 
Co; C. H. Matthews, Acme-Evans ‘Co., 
Indianapolis; T. W. Brophy, Jr., B. A. 
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Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago; George 
E. Treman, Retsear Mills, Fort 
Wayne; and J. E. Herbert, president J. 
E. Herbert Co., Chicago, were among the 
flour men present. 

The Sawyer Biscuit Co., Chicago, has 
perfected plans to erect a large factory 
at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, which, when 
equipped with all the necessary modern 
machinery, will cost in the neighborhood 
of $500,000. The factory will be four 
stories high, and of fireproof construc- 
tion. R. N. Wolf and Fred Saleono 
represented the firm at the convention. 

Ivan B. Nordhem, president Ivan B. 
Nordhem Co., advertising agency, New 
York City, was an early arrival at the 
seashore, and had with him a party of 
friends, which included Mrs. Betty Dunn, 
of Wheeling, W. Va., who became Mrs. 
Nordhem on Wednesday evening, June 
1. After spending a few days at Atlan- 
tic City, the young couple left on an 
extended wedding trip, which included 
western and southern cities. In the 
party was William F. Grimm, sales man- 
ager of the Nordhem firm. 

J. Harry Woornrince. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PuitavetpHia, Pa., June 16.—Pur- 
chases of flour by bakers during the past 
month were confined to such quantities 
as they needed to supply urgent needs. 
Prices of bakers’ supplies generally 
showed some reduction, sugar getting 
down as low as 6.25c for granulated, the 
lowest in several years. Nuts are scarce 
and firm, though quiet. 

Bread values continue to show a down- 
ward tendency, and some of the smaller 
bakers, who had kept their prices up un- 
til their higher priced flour was used, 
have made a reduction of 1@2c per loaf, 
following the previous action of most 
of the larger bakers. The cheapest loaf 
of bread being turned out is the Victor, 
which weighs 1514 oz and sells for 6c. 
This size loaf generally sells for 8c. 


NOTES 


The Logan Flour Co. has been char- 
tered at Wilmington, Del., with $25,000 
capital. 

The Hutchinson Baking Co. is building 
an addition, 12x20, to its property at 
3240 Walnut Street, at a cost of $3,000. 

The property at 232 and 234 Market 
Street has been purchased by the Horn 
& Hardart Baking Co. and will be used 
as a restaurant. 


Frank Wanser, of the New Jersey 
bureau of standards of weights and 
measures, urges legislation governing the 
legal weight of loaves of bread. 


The Peninsular Bakers’ Association 
has been organized by bakers of Dela- 
ware and the eastern shore of Maryland 
and Virginia. The following officers have 
been elected: president, G. William Phil- 
lips, Salisbury, Md; vice president, Jo- 
seph Schaeffer, Cape Charles, Va; secre- 
tary, °R. Clinton Phillips, Cambridge, 
Md; treasurer, A. L. Hudson, George- 
town, Del. 

Samuet S. Dantets. 





READING BISCUIT CO’S NEW PLANT 


The new plant of the Reading (Pa.) 
Biscuit Co., located at Third and Grape 
streets, is four stories high, 62x175, and 
covers approximately 50,000 square feet 
of floor space. The structure is prac- 
tically fireproof, being divided into two 
sections by a fire wall running through 
the center from basement to roof. Metal 
fireproof doors keep the units of the 
plant separate. 

The front is constructed of special 
face brick, with terra cotta trimmings, 
and practical as well as ornamental bal- 
conies. The rest of the construction is 
re-enforced concrete. The building is 
equipped throughout with the Rockwood 
sprinkler system, safety exit devices, ma- 
chinery guards to protect employees, etc. 
There are a complete barrel making shop, 
a section where heavy cardboard boxes 
are put up, and other conveniences for 
packing and shipping. 

The building has both steam and elec- 
tric power, electric lighting, ample day- 
light illumination from three sides, mod- 
ern lavatories, steam heat and fine. 
ventilating facilities. The plant has’a 
capacity of over 100 bbls of flour daily. 
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ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


Oregon Master Bakers’ Association Meeting 
—John A, Wright Elected President— 
Spokane Labor Situation Improving 


Seatriz, Wasn., June 16.—The annual 
meeting of the Oregon State Master 
Bakers’ Association was held at the 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, June 7. 
John A. Wright, president, presided. 
There was a small attendance, but this 
lack was made up in enthusiasm. In 
the afternoon session a number of short 
talks bore largely on the necessity for 
greater co-operation during the strenu- 
ous times promised in the coming year 
or two. Market conditions relative to 
the future prices of commodities and 
their bearing on the selling price of 
bread were discussed. The treasurer’s 
report showed a greater balance in the 
treasury than at any previous time in 
the history of the association. Member- 
ship dues for both active and associate 
members were increased from $10 to $25 
per annum. 

Officers elected are as follows: presi- 
dent, John A. Wright, Log Cabin Baking 
Co; first vice president, H. D. Anderson, 
Barker Baking Co; second vice presi- 
dent, C. E. Foster, Haynes-Foster Bak- 
ing Co; secretary, H. A. Latta; treas- 
urer, H. F. Rittmann, Log Cabin Bak- 
ing Co., all of Portland. The board of 
directors includes W. Heusner, Royal 
Bakery & Confectionery; Bert Franz, 
United States Baking Co; Carl Stein, 
Stein’s bakery ; Eugene Davidson, David- 
son Baking Co; A. Sandeen, Viking bak- 
ery, all of Portland. 

In the evening the annual banquet was 
held in the Tea Garden of the Mult- 
nomah Hotel. President Wright acted 
as toastmaster, and called upon most of 
the prominent bakers and supply men 
for short talks. David Ackerman, rep- 
resenting the Spokane Association of the 
Baking Industry, thanked the Portland 
bakers for their help during the strike 
in Spokane in May, when 14 master bak- 
ers from Portland and surrounding ter- 
ritory went to Spokane and helped to 
operate the shops tied up by the union 
men. He reported conditions very sat- 
isfactory at this time, with all shops run- 
ning on about 75 per cent normal ca- 
pacities, 

About 40 bakers and associate mem- 
bers were present. The meeting was held 
slightly later than usual, to give the vis- 
iting bakers an opportunity of attending 
the Rose Festival, which opened in Port- 
land on the following day. Several bak- 
ers took advantage of the opportunity, 
and brought their families. 


NOTES 


Frank Rueth, formerly of Seattle and 

ast president of the Washington Master 
Bakers’ Association, is in Portland look- 
ing over the situation, with an idea of 
entering the baking business. 

John Wright, father of J. A. Wright, 
general manager of the Log Cabin Bak- 
ing Co., Portland, died at his son’s home 
June 2. 

J. A. Leach has resigned as manager 
of the:-Heusner Baking Co., Vancouver, 
Wash., and returned to the Vancouver 
Milling Co. as sales manager. Henry 
Heusner is again general manager of 
the baking company. 

Burt Holcomb, Portland agent of the 
Fleischmann Co., returned early this 
month from an extended trip through 
southern Oregon. 

Harry Korn, of the University bakery, 
Eugene, Oregon, accompanied by Mrs. 
Korn, attended the annual meeting of 
the Oregon State Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

David Ackerman, general manager of 
the Spokane (Wash.) Baking Co., will 
sail July 16 for an extended trip to 
Europe. 

A change of ownership has been re- 
ported by the Seattle (Wash.) Baking 
Co. The interest of Mrs. L. Ogden- 
McCarthy has been purchased by Gust 
E. Rassmussen, president and general 
manager. An interest in the business 
was acquired by Harry Mosler, president 
and general manager of the Western 
Bakeries, Inc. Mr. Mosler owns a con- 
trolling interest in the latter concern, 
and plans are being made to consolidate 
the two companies. In this event the 

resent plant of the Western Bakeries, 

ne., will be used as a cake and pastry 
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shop. Bread, exclusively, will be baked 
at the Seattle bakery. travelling oven 
will be installed, and the building some- 
what enlarged. Temporarily there will 
be no changes made in the officers of the 
Seattle Baking Co., and Mr. Rassmussen 
will continue as general manager. T. E. 
Waltemeyer, active in the management, 
has retired and opened a stock brokerage 
office in Seattle. 

A. Kraemer, manager for the creditors 
of the People’s Baking Co, Seattle, has 
resigned. The business temporarily is 
being managed by Dr. J. A. Johnson, it 
is said, until the physical properties can 
be disposed of. Efforts are being made 
to sell the —— and lease, and 
some action will probably be taken later 
this month. 

A. A, Maring, Pacific Coast installa- 
tion superintendent for the American 
Bakers Machinery Co., has returned 
from a trip east, during which he spent 
some time at the factory in St. Louis. 

Late in May, fire damaged the Heus- 
ner Baking Co.’s plant in Vancouver, 
Wash., about $10,000, The loss was par- 
tially covered by insurance. 

J. W. Davis, of the Davis Standard 
Bread Co., Los Angeles, has returned 
from Hawaii. 

F, C. Artmann has sold his Postoffice 
bakery, 211 North Spring Street, Los 
Angeles, to G. Viebeck and Jacob 
Fleischer. 

The Sanitary Junction bakery, San 
Francisco, will make some improvements. 
E. Anglum is proprietor. 

Portland has a new Hardtack bakery 
at 987 Division Street. Erickson & An- 
derson are proprietors. 

A branch of the White Palace bakery, 
on Fourth Street, Portland, has been 
opened at 280 Yamhill Street. Mrs. M. 
Bush is manager. 

The Circle bakery, Ballard, Wash., re- 
cently installed some new machinery. A. 
Sorge is proprietor. 

John Germer has opened a bakery in 
Winkelman, Ariz. He formerly was 
with the Phoenix (Ariz.) Bakery. 

The Fort Bragg (Cal.) Bakery has 
installed some new equipment. J. B. 
Barth is proprietor. 

The Snow White Baking Co., Visalia, 
Cal., has installed a flour sifting and 
blending outfit. 

New machinery has been placed in the 
City bakery, Napa, Cal. Robert Stoll 
is manager. 

Idaho Falls, Idaho, has a new electric 
bakery under the management of Panette 
& Bartheld. 

Several improvements have been made 
in the Glasgow (Mont.) Bakery.  S. 
Johndahl is proprietor. 

The old Sanitary bakery, Wolf Point, 
Mont., has been remodeled and renamed 
the Wolf Point bakery. R. Schaale is 
the new owner. 

The Silverton (Oregon) Bakery has 
installed an electric baking system and 
made several other improvements. J. 
Fluhrer is proprietor. 

Mrs. W. Chambers has opened a bak- 
ery in Sedro Woolley, Wash. 

The Chatfield bakery, Tacoma, has 
made some improvements. W. R. Chat- 
field is proprietor. 

John Houtz has sold the Home bakery, 
Kingman, Ariz., to Melvin George, and 
plans making his home in southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Bennett Green and John Anton have 
succeeded John Monroe in the bakery 
business at Lakepoint, Cal. 

A portable gas oven has been installed 
in the Electric Hygienic bakery, on Polk 
Street, San Francisco. Paul Knight is 
manager. 

B. Menzel has sold the Seaside (Ore- 
gon) Bakery to B. Hartinger, and will 
retire from the business. Mr. Hartinger 
was formerly connected with the Monta- 
villa bakery, Portland. 

J. P. Wilbur has bought a building at 
Thurman and ‘Twenty-fourth streets, 
Portland, and will open a bakery there. 

The Elma (Wash.) Bakery is now 
using its new oven. 

Medford, Oregon, has a new bakery 
under the management of Gates & 
Lydiard. 

Caldwell & Logan have installed some 
new equipment in their bakery at 1203 
Pine Street, Seattle. 

The Ulrich bakery, Azusa, Cal., is in its 
new quarters. The building was newly 
painted and decorated, and new ma- 
chinery added to the bakery. 


The Torino bakery, Fresno, Cal., has 
purchased a new mixer. 

George Shellhaas has sold the Nampa 
(Idaho) Bakery to Allen & Haney. 

The Nebeker confectionery ~~ and 
the Home bakery, of Preston, Idaho, 
have combined forces, and will be known 
as the Nebeker & Barnes confectionery, 
bakery and café, 

The City Electric bakery, Libby, 
Mont., was recently damaged by fire. 
The loss was fully covered by insurance. 
L. Mitchell is proprietor. 

A bakery department has been in- 
stalled by the La Salle café, Roswell, 
N. M. 


A bread aes machine has been 
installed by A. Gutierrez, who owns the 
Sanitary steam bakery, Santa Fe, N. M. 

Samuel Wolfe has sold the Malden 
(Wash ) Bakery to A. G. Bell. 

South Bend, Wash., has a new bakery. 
Mrs. M. Redman is manager. 

A new mixer has been installed in the 
Ceres (Cal.) Bakery. 

The City bakery, Covina, Cal., is en- 
larging its quarters. A. Rauschenback 
is proprietor. 

C. Ryder has sold the Auburn 
(Wash.) Bakery to S. W. Diggle. 

Philson & Yates have bought the Home 
bakery, Kennewick, Wash., from Frank 
Coult. 

The National bakery, Visalia, Cal., has 
installed a new gas oven and some mod- 
ern machinery. M. Pottichen is pro- 
prietor. 

A bread molder has been installed in 
the Riverbank (Cal.) Bakery, of which 
J. Debarnardi is owner. 

Some new automatic machinery has 
been added to the new Freneh bakery, 
Santa Cruz, Cal. 

A new dough mixer has been installed 
in Parson Bros.’ bakery, Alameda, Cal. 

The Knuden bakery, 128 Grand Ave- 
nue, Portland, has been sold to J. Rose- 
nau, who is remodeling and enlarging it. 
Mr. Rosenau previously owned the 
Mount Scott bakery on Foster Road. 

Six men were called out on strike at 
the Faultless bakery, Los Angeles, be- 
cause the bakery would not sign a closed 
shop agreement, notwithstanding the fact 
that shorter hours and a higher scale 
than the union’s was in effect. Nearly 
100 men shortly were seeking the vacated 
places. 

The Olson Baking Co. is in its new 
home at 902 East Fourteenth Street, Los 
Angeles. Fred Olson is proprietor and 
general manager. 

Mr. Knuden, who recently sold his 
bakery in Portland, has gone to Eureka, 
Cal., planning to enter the baking trade 
there. 

A lunch counter has been added to the 
Grand Union Electric bakery, Portland. 
S. Blackman is manager. 

M. Kreling has sold his bakery, 2407 
South Hoover Street, Los Angeles, to 
J. W. Woolst. 

A new oven has been installed in the 
Cornish bakery, Bakersfield, Cal. T. J. 
Cornish is proprietor. 

R. C. Barnes has bought the interest 
of J. Piemoff in the Twentieth Century 
bakery, 150 Page Street, Portland. 

The Perfection bakery, 650 Alberta 
Street, Portland, has been opened under 
the management of Frank Rogers. 

Charles Schulz, formerly in the baking 
business in southern California, will sail 
on July 10 for Europe. 

The Sprenger bakery, 518 East Broad- 
way, Glendale, Cal., has been purchased 
by C. B. Neff, who comes from Wash- 
ington. 

A. LaNassa has bought the Eagle bak- 
ery, 809 East Fifteenth Street, Los An- 
geles, from John Schmidt. 

H. C. Lange has sold his bakery on 
South Normandie Street, Los Angeles, to 
P. E. Swensen. 

J. Lechner, 629 Cortland Street, San 
Francisco, has installed a new gas oven 
and some new doughnut equipment. 

A new bread molder has been installed 
in the Calistoga (Cal.) Bakery, of which 
J. Phillips is proprietor. 





CALIFORNIA BAKERY NOTES 

Hunter C. Lange has sold his bakery, 
4925 South Normandie Street, Los An- 
geles, to Peter E. Swenson. 

Agostino L. Nassa recently purchased 
the Eagle bakery, 809 Fifteenth Street, 
Tos Angeles, from John Schmidt. 

John W. Woolst, formerly in business 
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on Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
bought Mike Kreling’s bakery, 
South Hoover Street, Los Angeles. 

Henry Walsma, upon his return from 
Europe recently, opened a bakery at 132 
North Brand Boulevard, Glendale, Cal. 

H. Sprenger has sold the Sprenger 
bakery, 518 East Broadway, Glendale, 
to C. B. Neff, of Bellingham, Wash. 

An Italian and French bakery has been 
opened at 1634 Seventh Street, Santa 
Monica, by L. Enrico, who bought out 
Mr. Gada. 

Krueger & Young have bought the 
bakery at Raymond Avenue and Speed- 
way, Ocean Park, and are thoroughly re- 
equipping and remodeling it. 

J. P. Dehlinger, of Ohio, has opened 
the Home bakery, at Second and Utah 
streets, Santa Monica. 

During the Salvation Army doughnut 
drive in Los Angeles, James Edmunds, 
of the Bake Rite Do-Nut Shop, 483 
South Hill Street, donated the net pro- 
ceeds of the place for the two days. 

Paul Knight recently opened the West 
Portal bakery at 33 West Portola Ave- 
nue, San Francisco. 

The directors of the Gold Seal Bakery 
Co., Fresno, recently incorporated, are 
M. M. Levy, L. R. Jeffords and Louis 
C. Levy. 

Herbert M. Rosenberg will be the 
manager of the new plant at A and 
Calaveras streets, Fresno. 

J. Anton and Bennett Green have pur- 
chased John Monroe’s bakery, Lakepoint, 
Cal. 
Bakers of San Francisco are contem- 
plating putting on a “Bread Week” cam- 


as * 

. W. Gulledge and H. C. Hall have 
started the Quality Bread Shop at 150 
South Glassell Street, Orange, Cal. 

Henry Graul has sold the Kentucky 
Street bakery, Petaluma, to Chris Gode 
and S. H. Schneider, of San Francisco. 

Jacob S. Goldie, of the Master Bakers’ 
Association, Sacramento, recently an- 
nounced that the union men have signed 
a 30-day agreement based on the present 
wage scale which will allow the matter 
to be reopened at any time after the 
expiration of the 30-day period. 

C. and Gus Walker are to open a 
Bake-Rite bakery in the Brown Build- 
ing, on Porter Avenue, San Fernando. 

William J. Cassinelli, agent at Vallejo, 
Cal., for the Old Homestead bakery, 
San Francisco, has the contract for sup- 
plying over 210,000 Ibs bread to naval 
vessels in this district. According to 
contract, he will deliver about 18,000 
loaves per week. 

R. C. Mason. 





NEW CALIFORNIA BAKERY LAW 

San Francisco, Cau., June 16.—Cali- 
fornia senate bill No. 291, going into ef- 
fect about Aug. 31, is entitled “an act 
regulating the sanitary conditions of 
bakers—prescribing conditions connected 
with the manufacture and sale of bakery 
products and fixing penalties for viola- 
tion of the provisions thereof.” 

The two principal provisions of this 
act are, first: “That no bread or other 
bakery products shall be returned to the 
dealer or baker, and no baker or dealer 
shall directly or indirectly accept any re- 
turns or make an exchange of bread or 
other bakery products.” Second: “Every 
loaf of bread made or procured for the 
purpose of sale, sold or offered for sale, 
except when sold directly from the manu- 
facturer to the consumer, shall have af- 
fixed thereon, in a conspicuous place, a 
label indicating the manufacturer or 
bearing the registered trademark or 
trade label of such manufacturer.” 

Provisions are also made for giving 
this information on wrapped bread, and 
designating the size of the label which 
shall be used when the bread is not 
wrapped. 

R. C. Mason, 





SUGAR AT NEW LOW LEVELS 

Sugar prices continue to drop. The 
Federal Sugar’ Refining Co. has reduced 
its quotation to 5.60c lb, wholesale. All 
other large refiners immediately followed 
suit. The previous low record price for 
refined sugar since the beginning of the 
war was 5.75c lb. 

Raw sugar is offered in the New York 
market at 4c lb, including cost, insurance 
and freights, but refiners seemed disin- 
clined to buy. 
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NEWS FROM WISCONSIN 


Bread Consumption on the Increase—Mil- 
waukee Prices Considered Low—State 
Legislation—Bakeries Being Enlarged 


Muwavxez, Wis., June 18.—An_ in- 
crease that in ordinary times would be 
considered negligible is noted in bread 
consumption in Milwaukee and vicinity, 
but in view of existing conditions it is 
very gratifying and taken as an indica- 
tion that the apparent boycott on the 

art of consumers has been overcome, 
While many housewives still complain 
that bread prices are too high, many 
more have changed their attitude, be- 
cause they find it economical in buying 
the commercial loaf in comparison with 
the cost of producing bread in the home. 

It is customary, as midsummer arrives, 
for housewives to stop home baking be- 
cause of mental and physical discom- 
forts. For this reason there is nothing 
peculiarly significant about the increase 
in bread sales in the last two to three 
weeks. Nevertheless, a more cheerful 
feeling exists in the local trade, which for 
months has been watching with consider- 
able apprehension the dwindling con- 
sumption, due largely to the depression 
of industrial activities. 

Milwaukee bakers are said to be charg- 
ing Ic per loaf less than those in almost 
every other large city in the United 
States. Joseph Poehlmann, president of 
the Milwaukee and the Wisconsin asso- 
ciations of retail bakers, on his return 
from the national convention in St. 
Louis, lost no time in spreading the in- 
formation that Milwaukee homes are 
paying less for bread than residents of 
such centers as Chicago, New York, Kan- 
sas City, Detroit, and even Minneapolis. 
Accompanied by the news that Mr. 
Poehlmann was re-elected first vice presi- 
dent of the national association, the in- 
formation given by him through the 
public press had an unusually effective 
backing of authority which in these 
times seems to be demanded by the pub- 
lic to substantiate anything and every- 
thing that is said about retail prices. 

The local situation is so encouraging 
that some of the big wholesale bakeries 
have undertaken expensive improvements 
to provide additional capacity for pres- 
ent and future needs. The Atlas Bread 
Factory is investing from $125,000 to 
$150,000 in additions and new equipment. 
It is significant that in virtually every 
department of the work the Atlas fac- 
tory has been able to get acceptable bids, 
which ranged materially below the esti- 
mates of architects and engineers. This 
is considered a healthy trend, which 
doubtless will have a growing influence 
upon the American baking trade in con- 
templating further development. Estab- 
lished bakeries doing a retail business 
likewise are undertaking plant improve- 
ments for larger capacity, and more at- 
tractive outward appearances of shops 
and stores. 

One of the distinct features of Mil- 
waukee bakery trade is the healthy call 
for rye heced. This is usual when hot 
weather arrives and the picnic season 
comes into full swing. The aggregate 
demand is far below that of former 
years, before national prohibition re- 
moved a material factor in rye bread de- 
mand. However, this year’s business is 
at least equal to that of a year ago, and 
some wholesalers say it is better. 

Legislative matters still occupy the at- 
tention of Milwaukee and Wisconsin bak- 
ers, despite the fact that the biennial 
session of the state legislature ended 
this week and the danger of restrictive 
laws is now over. The worst feature of 
a legislative session is that many bills 
are introduced the passage of which 
would put the entire trade of the state 
at a decided disadvantage in competition 
with bakers in adjoining and neighbor- 
ing states. 

n the closing days of the session the 
Wisconsin legislature killed three bills 
affecting income taxation which would 
have added about $45,000,000 to the tax 
bills of business men and individuals 
during 1921 and 1922. Heeding the in- 
sistent demand of business men for re- 
lief, the joint finance committee decided 
to bury the three propositions and pare 
down appropriations so that no addi- 
tional revenue will have to be raised in 
the coming biennial period. 

In Milwaukee, the common council is 
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still wrangling over the so-called Hase 
standard loaf ordinance, which has again 
been revised and is back in committee 
for consideration. The revised ordinance 
is less severe than the original measure, 
although not yet entirely acceptable. 
It fixes the weight of loaves at ¥ lb, 1 lb, 
11% lbs and multiples of those weights. 
No labels are required, however, and the 
price per loaf is not fixed, which is con- 
sidered a big victory for the trade. Nev- 
ertheless, regulation of the weight of 
loaves always is odious, because of the 
virtual impossibility of meeting the re- 
quirements because of physical limita- 
tions, and local bakers are still fighting 
against any kind of a law of this char- 
acter. 

During the last few weeks the bakery 
trade has maintained consistently the 
former attitude of buying flour only to 
cover barest necessities and sustain a 
fair margin of surplus supply to fortify 
against emergencies. The movement of 
prices has been probably more erratic 
than before, giving bakers justification 
for not being inclined to speculate to 
any extent. Selling prices are more or 


duct. The business of the company is 
growing steadily. 

Roy Troyer, head baker for John Blair 
at Eagle River for some time, has ac- 
quired the business from Mr. Blair and 
will continue it under his own name. Mr. 
Troyer is installing a new gas oven and 
electric mixing equipment, as well as 
making the establishment thoroughly up 
to date in other ways. 

The Arlington Candy Co., Milwaukee, 
has been incorporated, with $10,000 capi- 
tal stock, to engage in the manufacture 
of candies, biscuits, confectionery, etc. 


.The incorporators are Joseph, Charles 


and Ruby Metrie, who have conducted 
a restaurant and café on Third Street, 
Milwaukee, for a number of years. 

The American Bakery Materials Co., 
of Menomonie, has been organized by E. 
O. Wright, prominent in the Wisconsin 
milling and grain trade, in association 
with P. W. and W. J. Mitchel. It will 
manufacture a varied line of materials 
and supplies for the bakery trade, in- 
cluding yeast, flavors, extracts, etc. 

The Home bakery is the name of a 





at Washington, D. C: 


unit of the twin or multiple loaf. 
Sec, 2.—That the . . 


ficiency, which may be allowed. 


the court. 





MODEL BREAD WEIGHT BILL 


Model bread bill favored by the weights and measures officials of the 
United States at their fourteenth annual convention, May 23-26, 1921, held 


Section 1.—That the standard loaf of bread shall weigh one pound, 
avoirdupois weight. All loaves of bread manufactured, procured, or kept 
for the purpose of sale, offered or exposed for sale, or sold, in the form of 
loaves, shall be of this standard weight, or of one of the following weights, 
and no other, namely, one half of such standard weight, one and one half 
times such standard weight, or in multiple of such standard weight: pro- 
vided, however, that the provisions of this act shall not apply to biscuits, 
buns, crackers, rolls, or to what is commonly known as “stale bread” and 
sold as such, provided the seller shall at the time of sale expressly state 
to the buyer that the bread so sold is “stale” bread. When twin or mul- 
tiple loaves are baked, the weights specified in this act shall apply to each 


. shall enforce the provisions of this act. Rules 
and regulations for the enforcement of the provisions of this act not in- 
consistent therewith, shall be made by the. . 
tions shall include reasonable variations and tolerances, in excess and de- 


Sec. 3.—That it shall be unlawful for any person to manufacture, pro- 
cure, or keep for the purpose of sale, offer or expose for sale, or sell, bread 
in the form of loaves, which is not of one of the weights specified in sec- 
tion 1, within such variations and tolerances as may be fixed by the . . 
Any person who, by himself or by his servant, or agent, or as the servant 
or agent of another, shall violate any of the provisions of this act shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be punished by a fine of not less than 
$20 nor more than $200, upon a first conviction in any court of competent 
jurisdiction; and upon a second or subsequent conviction in any court of 
competent jurisdiction, he shall be punished by a fine of not less than $50 
nor more than $500 or by imprisonment in the. . 
six months, or by both such fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of 


Sec. 4.—The word “person” as used in this act shall be construed to 
import both the plural and the singular, as the case demands, and shall in- 
clude corporations, companies, societies, and associations. 


. and such rules and regula- 


. jail for not more than 








less definite and fixed, so that it is a 
constant worry to keep costs as nearly 
stationary as possible. With flour prices 
jumping up and down with great rapid- 
ity, it has meant some fast thinking and 
intense calculation on the part of bakers 
to avoid losses. 


NOTES 

John F. Meyer has opened an Electrik 
Maid bakery in River Falls. 

The Schaller bakery, Hartford, has 
recently installed a new sanitary bread 
wrapping machine. 

John Ritzinger, porvorg | in the bak- 
ery business at Hartford, has purchased 
the A. Heilman bakery and lunchroom at 
Tomah. Mr. Heilman retains ownership 
of the building. 

F. C. Kundmann, 2801 Center Street, 
Milwaukee, will start work about July 1 
on the construction of a bakery and 
apartment building, 30x86, at Twenty- 
ninth Street and North Avenue. 

The New bakery, Blanchardville, is 
now under the sole ownership and man- 
agement of E. R. Johnson, who is in- 
stalling a new oven and otherwise im- 
proving and enlarging the shop. 

The Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee, which has been enlarging its 
plant progressively for a year or longer, 
is building another addition to its yeast 
house at the main plant at St. Paul Ave- 
nue and the Twenty-seventh Street via- 


new shop opened at Amherst by August 
L. Kramp, an expert baker. It is the 
only bakery in the village, which hereto- 
fore was obliged to derive its bread sup- 
ply from outside sources. Mr. Kramp 
occupies the Beidelman Building, which 
he has remodeled and_ re-equipped 
throughout. 

Emil Ehmke, 1117 Fortieth Street, Mil- 
waukee, has broken ground for a new 
shop and store at Forty-first and Bur- 
leigh streets, in a rapidly developing resi- 
dence section of the northwest corner of 
the city. It will be 38x55, two stories 
and basement, brick veneered, with a 
family apartment on the second floor, 
and cost about $20,000 complete. 

The Master Bakers’ Association of 
Racine, Wis., recently turned over 500 
loaves to the Twelfth Ward Booster 
League, which distributed it among the 
needy families in the city. In making 
the contribution, the bakers said they 
were trying to do something to relieve 
the conditions imposed by the large 
amount of unemployment, and would be 
ready and willing to repeat the gift 
whenever the league felt it necessary. 


The J. Gerhard Baking Co., Fond du 
Lac, has been organized to succeed the 
large wholesale bakery business built up 
in recent years by J. Gerhard, who con- 
tinues as principal owner and president. 
W. E. Cochrane and G. P. Heathcote 
are associated with him in the enterprise. 
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The capital stock is $125,000 of preferred 
stock and 1,000 shares of common stock 
without par value. The plant has been 
undergoing extensive improvement and 
enlargement. 

The Federal System of Bakeries of 
America has been granted a charter to 
do business in Wisconsin as a foreign 
corporation. The capital stock is given 
as $5,000,000 preferred, plus 5,000 shares 
common stock having no par value. The 
articles are signed by J. Reed Lane, 
Maurice Hemsing and D. F. Belden, The 
Federal System corporation, organized 
under the laws of Wisconsin, which 
passed through the bankruptcy courts in 
Milwaukee recently and is now out of 
business, was in no wise connected with 
the Iowa concern or other corporations 
having similar titles. 

L. E. Meyer. 





NEW YORK STATE ITEMS 


Interesting Baking Exhibit at Teachers’ Col- 
lege—Upper State Bakery Grows Rap- 
idly—Advertising Campaign Planned 


WORKING HOURS CHANGED 


New York, N. Y., June 16.—A very in- 
teresting decision has been issued by the 
New York State Industrial Commission. 
The order granted to the Gerhard Klueck 
Baking Co., Inc., of Buffalo, gives a 
variation in certain provisions of the 
state labor law, as relating to hours of 
employment. According to the report of 
the supervising inspector, 18 bakers are 
employed by this concern. The men re- 
port for work on Sunday evening about 
8 o’clock in order to have the bread 
baked for the early deliveries on Mon- 
day morning. They work from three 
to four hours on Sunday, and have 36 
consecutive hours’ rest in every seven 
consecutive days instead of each calen- 
dar week. The inspector’s report held 
that the hours worked by these em- 
ployees bring them within the spirit al- 
though not within the letter of section 
8A, in that they have more than 24 
consecutive hours’ rest in seven consecu- 
tive days, but not in a calendar week. 





BAKERY EXHIBIT 

A very interesting exhibit was held 
recently at the Teachers’ College in New 
York City. Miss Marion Thompson had 
bought bread loaves and other bakery 
articles from bakeries, groceries, and 
other bread selling stores. The most in- 
teresting point of this exhibit was the 
price vaiuation of the goods. The cheap- 
est loaf was bought in the vicinity of 
Broadway and One Hundred and Twen- 
ty-fourth Street, for 7c. The cost per 
pound was .068c, while the weight of 
the loaf was 15.5 oz. The most expensive 
loaf was purchased near Broadway and 
One Hundred and Eleventh Street. Its 
cost was l4c, or 13.9¢ lb. The weight 
of this loaf was a trifle over 16 oz. No 
test was made of the food value of the 
bread, nor was the quality of one loaf 
compared with another. 


HAGAMAN & CO. TO BUILD 


A. Hagaman & Co., the well-known 
baking concern of Albany, N. Y., has 
purchased a parcel of land on Seventh 
Avenue and One Hundred and Second 
Street, Troy. According to information 
received, it is the intention of the com- 
pany to build a large modern bakery for 
the making of bread, pies, and cakes. 
This expansion has been made necessary 
by the company’s growing business in 
Troy and vicinity. -Heretofore, custom- 
ers were supplied from Albany by auto- 
mobile trucks. With the new plan the 
company will be in a position to take bet- 
ter care of its Troy customers. The 
Hagaman company has also arranged to 
buy the Gabler Building, where a branch 
store had been conducted for the last 
eight months. The money involved in 
the transaction is said to aggregate more 
than $60,000. This is one of the largest 
moves in baking expansions in New York 
state in recent months. 


BAKERY EMPLOYEES WILL STRIKE 


The nine-day strike of the bakers in 
the bakery of David Miller, 234 East 
One Hundred and Twenty-first Street, 
New York, has been ended with a vic- 
tory for the men. There are 12 bakers, 
3 bread carriers, and 6 helpers. Man 
of them average as high as $103 a w 
with overtime. The employees demanded 
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a work day of six and a half hours. 
After a strike of nine days, the dif- 
ferences between the employer and the 
= were straighte out to the 
satisfaction of the men. 


BUS LINE FOR EMPLOYEES 

The Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., of Long 
Island City, is solving some labor dif- 
ficulties by operating a bus line every 
morning and evening between the Queens- 
boroug = Plaza and Eleventh 
Street elevated station, and its factory 
for the convenience of the employees. 
The large trucks of the company are 
used for this purpose, and furnishings 
have been devised for these trucks, mak- 
ing them suitable for passenger service. 
This new device is so arranged that it 
can be — removed when the fac- 
tory is reached. 


NEW. YORK STATE ASSOCIATION 

The executive board of the New York 
State Association of Master Bakers held 
a meeting recently at Bronx, N. Y. It 
was the first meeting of this body held 
in the Bronx, and the attendance was 
very gratifying. Upon the suggestion of 
Charles Geissert, a committee was ap- 
pointed to formulate a plan for the re- 
tail bakers to manufacture a loaf of 
bread from a uniform formula, to bear 
a trademarked name and to be exten- 
sively advertised. The formula and the 
bread wrappers bearing the retailers’ 
own brand will be distributed to mem- 
bers of the state body. This suggestion 
met with much favor. 

The establishment of trade schools for 
baking during the coming winter is 
planned. Probably two schools will be 
established, one in Manhattan and one 
in Brooklyn. Young men will be taught 
how to be successful bakers for the re- 
tail shops of the state. Cake baking, as 
well as the methods of manufacturing 
bread, will be taught. 

Otto Gilcher suggested that the in- 
spectors of the Board of Health should 
be accompanied upon their trips of in- 
spection in bakeries by a practical baker, 
and that the findings be based on the 
joint report of the city official and the 

akers’ representative. 

The state convention will be held at 
Buffalo on Oct. 17-19. President Max 
Strasser appointed Charles G. Speidel 
and A. Stegmaier, of Buffalo, and Joseph 
E. Mueller, of Brooklyn, as delegates 
to the convention. 


BROOKLYN MASTER BAKERS 


At the last meeting of the Brooklyn 
Master Bakers’ Purchasing Association, 
Colonel Herman A. Metz, former con- 
gressman and comptroller of the city of 
New York, addressed the members. He 
dwelt largely on civic affairs. President 
Martin Keidel reported regarding the 
recent executive meeting. of the New 
York State Association. Charles Froeb, 
president of the Lincoln Savings Bank, 
will address the next meeting. 


YONKERS ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 


At the last meeting of the Yonkers 
Master Bakers’ Association, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: president, F. 
William Wendel; vice president, Joseph 
Chirissih; recording and corresponding 
secretary, Gilbert Williams; treasurer, 
W. Vigital. Board of trustees: Otto 
Brehm, Ernest Kiene, and Nick Der- 
touzos. 


NEW YORK BREAD WEEK 


New York will have its first “Bread 
Week” early next fall. This decision was 
reached at a conference held on June 14 
in the office of Mrs, L. R. Welzmiller, 
deputy commissioner of markets. Fol- 
lowing her invitation, a delegation of the 
New York State Association of Master 
Bakers, headed by the president, Max 
Strasser, took part in the conference 
with delegates of every city organization. 

The question of the 7c loaf was thor- 
oughly ventilated, and the retail bakers 
will tender a resolution in which they 
agree to = a 7c gtandard loaf on the 
market. Mrs. Welzmiller was so pleased 
with the co-operation of the retail bak- 
ers that she promised to do everything 
in her power to hélp the industry. 

Upon the suggestion of Joseph E. 
Mueller, secretary of the state associa- 
tion, it was decided to inaugurate a 
“Bread Week” in New York City, prob- 
ably in September, or as soon as possible 
after the schools reopen after vacation. 
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The bureau of markets of New York 
City, retail bakers and representatives 
of various civic organizations will super- 
vise the arrangements for this event. 


NEW CORPORATIONS 

Pure Rye Baking Co. Lawrence; 
capital stock, $5,000; incorporators, L. 
and C. Cohen, and H. L. Rosen. 

Hunts Point Baking Co., New York; 
capital stock, $40,000; incorporators, J. 
Weiner, W. Seideman and I, Pittack. 

Queens (L. I.) Sunlight Bakery; capi- 
tal stock, $10,000; incorporators, J. B. 
Senft, William G. Heide, and J. W. 
Uman. = 

Rose Pastry Bakeries, 
capital stock, $50,000; incorporators, Max 
Bernstein, H. J. Lower, and Otto Groll. 
It is said the company will start a chain 
of stores in Manhattan. 

Golden Doe Nut Shops, Brooklyn; 
capital stock, $20,000; incorporators, 
Morris Butcher, William M. Kurtz, and 
Abraham Abrahamowitz. 

Apex Bakery & Restaurant Co., New 
York; capital stock, $15,000; directors, 
Fred Claus, A. B. Hertz, and James H. 
Garesey. 

NOTES 

Joseph Franklin has started a bakery 
in Olcott. 

Trauby Bros. have opened a bakery 
in Friendship. 

Holkup’s bakery will open in the near 
future at Garrison. 

Henry Hoose has 
Sprague’s bakery, Delhi. 

J. H. DeFrees has  Sgoae a bakery 
at 31 Cedar Street, Oneida. 

Moses’ bakery will open at 129 Brigh- 
ton Beach Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Armel’s bakery has been opened at 
1812 Pitkin Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Mrs. Minnie McHale will open a bak- 
ery in the Beals Block, Boonville. 

Richard Carey & Co. will open a bak- 
ery at 935 South Street, Peekskill. 

The Klean-Maid bakery will open a 
store on Warren Street, Syracuse. 

The Ebinger Baking Co. has moved 
to 1214 Kings Highway, Brooklyn. 

Mrs. Bryant’ Schermerhorn will open 
a bakery in the Coe Building, Hamden. 

J. W. Wagner has opened a bakery 
and lunch room at 66 Post Road, Larch- 
mont. 

An Electrik Maid Bake Shop has been 
opened at 414 Main Street, East Roch- 
ester. 

The Rogers Baking Co. has opened a 
branch store at 2191 Third Avenue, New 
York. ; 

The Tip Top bakery will open at 111 
Lenox Avenue, New York, in the near 
future. ° 

M. Roseman will open a bakery and 
lunchroom at 45814, South Broadway, 
Yonkers. 

Henry Zenker has purchased Dieck- 
mann’s bakery, on South Ocean Avenue, 
Patchogue. 

The Great Bend bakery is planning big 
improvements in its establishment at 
Great Bend. 

Ketz & Moses have succeeded Curcio 
Bros, in the bakery on Upper Main 
Street, Catskill. 

Harry Black will have charge of the 
new bakery opened by the Burgdorf cash 
grocery, Palmyra. 

M. L. Meltzer, Inc., wholesale bakery, 
New York, is bankrupt. Liabilities, $54,- 
752; assets, $13,982. 

The Ray-Dairy restaurant and bak- 
ery will move to 119 West Forty-eighth 
Street, New York. 

The Shultz Bread Co. will erect a one- 
story garage on Jackson and Monroe 
streets, New York. 

The New England Kitchen, on Lake 
Street, Elmira, has’ been sold to Helen 
and Rose Osowski. 

The Hill-Ware Co., 310 Lenox Avenue, 
New York, has opened a branch store 
at 504 Lenox Avenue. 

M. Weiss will open a bakery at Far 
Rockaway Boulevard and. Forty-third 
Street, Far Rockaway. 

R. J. Pryor has leased the A. Serrins 
Building, on Main Street, Canisteo, and 
will open a bakery there. 

Thaddeus Skirde has purchased the 
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bakery of Carl Engelhardt, 519 Knicker- 
bocker Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The Mayville home bakery has leased a 
store in the Sweetland Block, Mayville, 
and will move into it soon. 

Herbert Anthony is successor to Mr. 
and Mrs. F. L., Adams in the White 
House bakery, Seneca Falls. 

A petition in bankruptcy has been filed 
against the bakery of Alexander Binder, 
1525 Brook Avenue, New York. 

T. B. McLaughlin, Joseph P. Doyle 
and W. F. McCarthy have opened the 
Superior bakery at 4 Genesee Street, 
Utica. ’ 

T. B. Kelly & Sons, 501 Rich Street, 
Syracuse, have recently placed a new 
loaf of bread, called Hy-Lo, on the 
market. 

Fire, caused by an overheated oven, re- 
sulted in $1,000 damage to Joseph Lind- 
ner’s bakery, 1199 East Delavan Street, 
Buffalo. 

A fire recently in the plant of the Tri- 
angle Baking Co., 861 Longwood Avenue, 
Bronx, caused considerable damage to 
the stock. 

Paul Hartelt, of Washington and 
Railroad Avenues, Hastings, will open 
a branch store at Spring and Warbur- 
ton avenues. 

The Egloff Baking Co. will open a 
store at Chippewa and Washington 
streets, Buffalo, as soon as alterations 
are completed. 

A third Popular bakery has been 
opened in Albany at 882 Broadway, 
These places are combination bakeries 
and lunch rooms. 

The Victor Baking Co., Flushing, has 
leased the building occupied by the P. & 
D. Grocery Co., on Bell Avenue, where it 
has opened a branch bakery. 

John S. Elias will erect a two-story 
frame bakeshop at 50 Triangle Street, 
Buffalo. Mr. Elias is one of the oldest 
and best known bakers in South Park. 

The bakery on Observer Street, Rock- 
ville Center, has been removed to make 
room for new improvements. It was 
built more than 20 years ago by Nelson 
H. Seaman. 

Henry Brown, an employee of Charies 
Bennett and Joseph Zells in their bakery 
and lunchroom at 560 Court Street, 
Brooklyn, recently was the victim of two 

nmen who entered the establishment 
and robbed the cash register of $400. 


H. F. and A. P. Dunham, of Syracuse, 
have formed a partnership under the 
name of H. F. Dunham & Son, and have 
purchased the equipment of the Gallo- 
way bakery, 54 Washington Avenue, 
which discontinued business. The Dun- 
ham bakery is at 147 Washington Ave- 
nue. 


A farewell party was tendered by the 
New York Bakers’ Singing Society to 
Max Strasser, president of the New York 
State Association of Master Bakers, and 
Edmund Eller, past president of the 
Bronx association, both of whom are 
sailing for Europe to visit relatives and 
friends. : 

Bruno C. Scumivr. 





NEW UNEEDA SALES MANAGER 


A. G. Bixler, formerly manager of the 
Pittsburgh, Pa., branch of the National 
Biscuit Co., has been made sales man- 
ager of the company, with offices in New 
York City. 

Mr. Bixler was connected with the S. 
S. Marvin Co., Pittsburgh, prior to that 
firm being taken over by the National 
Biscuit Co. He has a record of 40 
years in the active baking business, start- 
ing Jan. 1, 1881, at Youngstown, Ohio, 
where he and his brother had a small 
cracker bakery. Discontinuing it in 1886, 
he became identified with the R. Ovens 
& Son bakery, Buffalo, as salesman. In 
1887 he was made secretary of the Cen- 
tral Compact Cracker Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, composed of cracker bakers in west- 
ern New York state, western Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana and Michigan. Two 
years later he assumed charge of the 
secretary’s office of the Northwestern 
Compact Cracker Bakers’ Association, 
including the bakers of Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota and Iowa, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. 

Before leaving Pittsburgh the 125 
salesmen connected with the Pittsburgh 
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bakery of the National Biscuit Co. gave 
Mr. Bixler a farewell dinner at the Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel, when J. A. Seeman, 
acting as toastmaster, presented him 
with a beautiful gold watch and chain. 
The employees of the bakery gave him a 
large hall clock. Before taking up his 
new duties in New York City, Mr. Bix- 
ler spent a short time at Mount Clem 
ens, Mich. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dutvutrn, Minn., June 17.—Wholesale 
bread bakers generally report a good 
business, both for local consumption and 
shipping. In some instances the volume 
of sales runs well ahead of last year at 
this time. Some retailers, however, ad- 
vise slow sales, the buying power being 
noticeably lessened this year. Unem- 
ployment and curtailed industrial activi- 
ties are blamed for the inaction. 

Retail trade in cakes, pies, rolls, etc., 
is also slower, but production has been 
cut down to cover present demand and 
conditions. 

Bakers here and near by are holding 
down purchases to bare working require- 
ments. A few may carry a fair sur- 
plus, but the majority continue to buy 
practically on a hand-to-mouth basis so 
as to be in a position to take advantage 
of any quick market changes favoring 
them, also figuring that prices may go 
lower. 

One of the leading wholesale bakers 
contemplates a 4c reduction in its sell- 
ing price of a loaf of bread to the retail 
trade, to take effect shortly, providing 
that the price of wheat and flour does 
not advance sharply. 


RETAIL BAKERS TO MEET 


The annual meeting of the Minnesota 
Retail Bakers’ Association will be held 
in this city on July 19-20, at the Spaul- 
ding Hotel. President M. B. O’Donnell 
will call the meeting to order, Mayor S. 
F, Snively will make the address of wel- 
come, and J. C. Lewis, ex-president of the 
national organization, as guest of honor, 
will respond. 

A business session will feature the 
opening day. Among the speakers will 
be A. L. Goodman, vice president and 
general manager. Duluth Universal Mill- 
ing Co., whose subject will be “Co-opera- 
tion.” Benjamin Stockman, manager 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., will talk on 
“A Comparison of Wheat Flours.” 
There will be other addresses on various 
matters connected with the trade, by 
local and outside speakers. Entertain- 
ments will follow the cleaning up of 
business. The convention will close with 
a banquet at 6 p.m. July 20, at the 
hotel. 

The convention committee comprises 
M. B. O’Donnell, John Spense, Clarence 
Johnson, Herbert Bjorlin and E. F. 
Herrling. 


NOTES 


Harry W. Zinsmaster, of the Zins- 
master Bread Co., is on a business trip 
to St. Paul, where the company operates 
a large bakery. 

Damage done to the garage of the 
Zinsmaster Bread Co. by fire, some time 
ago, has been repaired. Several cars 
were lost. The total loss ran to about 
$4,000, but was covered by insurance. 

M. B. O’Donnell, Duluth baker, is at- 
tending the fourth annual convention of 
the Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America, being held in St. Louis this 
week. Mr, O’Donnell is president of the 
state organization. 


L, C. Klitteng, Danish pastry and bak- 
ing expert, known as the man who bakes 
his way around the world, was in Duluth 
recently. Mr. Klitteng passed only a 
few days here, instructing local bakers 
in the art of Danish pastry making. 

F. G. Cartson. 





SOUTHEASTERN BAKERS 


J. H. Quint, president of the South- 
eastern Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, was in Mobile, Ala., recently in 
conference with Gordon Smith and Har- 
ry Crawford, secretary, regarding the 
affairs of the association. Mr. Quint 
will soon have some important announce- 
ments to make to the members. Under 
the able leadership of this progressive 
baker, the association is bound to enjoy a 
successful year. 
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NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 


Bread Consumption Below Normal—Slight 
Increase This Month—Flour Dull—New 
Bread Ordinance in Effect 


Wasuinoton, D. C., June 16.—Bakers 
report bread business considerably under 
what it was a year ago. Some ‘of the 
smaller ones have been marketing loaves 
of heavier weight than the larger bakers, 
and some have been selling 6c and 7c 
loaves. This competition is not looked 
upon as the cause of the falling off in 
business, but the general depression in 
all lines and the large number of unem- 
ployed. Pastry bakers report no im- 
provement. Sales are the lightest they 
have been for some time. 

The window bakeries continue to do a 
fair business, but their novelty has worn 
off and their trade is decreasing. No 
new bakeries of this kind have been 
started here lately. 

Bakers say that, in order to make a 
fair margin of profit, it will be necessary 
to reduce wages. The workmen say they 
will not accept a cut and, as a result, 
they and their employers have held sev- 
eral conferences in an effort to come to 
an agreement. Wholesale bakers say 
they are operating on a close basis, buy- 
ing supplies only as needed, and carrying 
as small a stock as possible. 

Bread sales, which have been consid- 
erably below normal for several months, 
show a slight increase, although produc- 
tion is not up to normal. There is no 
chance for a reduction in the price of 
bread. Twelve-ounce loaves are quoted 
at 614c wholesale, and 8c to the house- 
holder. The bakers cut the price 2c 
last fall, and wages will have to drop 
considerably before they can reduce the 
price again. 

Demand for raisins is not active, but 
there has been a slight improvement. 
Bakers have sufficient stocks for near-by 
requirements and are buying in a small 
way. Apricots and peaches are in fair 
demand. Walnuts are quiet, and there 
is a disposition to order in small quan- 
tities. Supplies of filberts are not large, 
but bakers are buying only as they need 
them. Almonds are in light supply and 
quiet. 

Demand for flour is so limited that the 
sharp advances have created but little 
interest. Buyers seem to think that be- 
fore an active demand is at hand much 
lower prices will obtain. Buyers have 
refused to follow the advancing market, 
and business in milling circles has been 
extremely dull. There was no business 
on the May squeeze, and the trade is of 
the opinion that there will not be more 
than a scattering demand until the new 
season begins. Old contracts are being 
cleaned up nicely, and shipping direc- 
tions are coming in fairly well. 


NEW BREAD LAW IN EFFECT 


The House District of Columbia com- 
mittee rejected the Washington bakers’ 
amendment of the new weights and 
measures act so as to permit the sale of 
bread in loaves the weight of which 
would be determined in ounces. Instead, 
the committee voted unanimously in 
favor of an amendment to the act of 
March 8, last, which would permit the 
sale of bread in loaves weighing % lb, 
¥%, Ib, 1 lb, and 1% lbs, or multiples 
of these weights. 

Neither the old act nor the amendment 
recognizes the advisability of selling 
bread in multiples of one ounce. The 
act which the committee by its vote pro- 
poses to amend became effective June 3. 

The District commissioners-declined to 
postpone the operation of the law when 
requested by the bakers to do so. The 
bakers claim they have been unable to 
get the new labels, although the law was 
signed March 3. It has been the custom 
in Washington to sell loaves weighing 22 
and 24 ozs. The pound loaf made its 
appearance in Washington June 3, and 
sold at nearly all of the grocery stores 
for 10c, 

A majority of the bakers have manu- 
factured a 12-0z loaf, which sold in the 
stores for 8c. Although the consumer 
paid more for his loaf of bread, the 
change in reality amounted to a slight 
reduction in price. With the advance of 
2c in price, 4 oz were added to the loaf. 

One chain of stores advertised 1-lb 
loaves for 8c, and one or two stores have 


been selling for 9c, but the prevailing 
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figure is 10c. A majority of the big 
bakers who manufactured the 12-oz loaf 
at a wholesale price of 614c are selling 


the 1-lb loaf wholesale at 8c. 


Although the new law regulates the 
weight and measure of practically every 
commodity, interest centers in the price 
of bread. 

The 5c loaf of bread, that ancient relic 
of pre-war days, will return to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia soon if the bill in- 
troduced in the House by Representa- 
tive Zihlman, of Maryland, is passed. 


The Zihlman bill provides that bakers” 


may sell bread by the ounce as well as by 
the pound, half pound or multiples of 
the pound. 

It is reported that bakers will sell 5c 
loaves a little more than one half the 
size of the present 10c loaf. 





NORTHWESTERN BAKERY NOTES 


Henry Haagsman has bought a bak- 
ery at Postville, Iowa. 

The Larson bakery, Rush City, Minn., 
has been sold to George Raiche. 

The Sevcic bakery, on Bay Street, St. 
Paul, is installing a Duhrkop oven, 

D. D. Brodahl and G. B. Johnson have 
opened a bakery at McIntosh, Minn. 

W. S. Green expects to engage in the 
baking business at Pine River, Minn. 

Peter Schulberg has engaged in the 
baking business at Twin Valley, Minn. 

F. E. Duba has sold the Model bakery, 
Belle Fourche, S. D., to W. and A. 
Steinhauer. 

M. S. Pederson is making extensive 
improvements in his bakery at Hills- 
boro, N. D. 

The City bakery, Rockwell, has been 
sold by W. J. Martin to M. Wilson and 
George Dellinger. 

B. Tamm has installed a molder, dough 
divider, cake machine and other equip- 
ment in his bakery at Parker, S. D. 

J. M. Strong has moved into his new 
one-story brick and tile bakery building 
at 3810 Chicago Avenue, Minneapolis. 

The Rafert Ready Slice Machine Co., 
Minneapolis, has sold one of its machines 
to the E. H. Koester bakery, Baltimore. 

The city council of Winona, Minn., has 
ordered an investigation of the price of 
milk and bread, with a view toward ob- 
taining a reduction. At present a 11,-lb 
loaf sells at lc. 

The bakery of W. J. Kinney, 1509 East 
Franklin Avenue, Minneapolis, was 
robbed recently. The burglars entered 
through a rear window and took $40 from 
the cash register. 

The sixth annual commencement ex- 
ercises of the Dunwoody Industrial In- 
stitute, Minneapolis, were held Wednes- 
day evening, June 1, in the auditorium of 
Central High School. 

George S. Schmidt has resigned as 
laboratory instructor at Dunwoody In- 
stitute, Minneapolis, and has accepted a 
position as chief chemist for the City 
Baking Co., Baltimore. 

George A. Daut, assistant manager 
National Oven Co., Beacon, N. Y., was 
in Minneapolis on June 8 en route to 
Seattle and north Pacific Coast points. 
He will call on the trade in western Can- 
ada before returning. 

The Bake-Rite bakery, 207 Brady 
Street, Davenport, Iowa, has been sold 
by Haynes & Ochletree to L. F. Collig- 
non, of Syracuse, N. Y., who operates a 
chain of bakeries in Syracuse, Bingham- 
ton and Auburn, N. Y. 

W. B. Thomson, who operates a well- 
equipped bakery and delicatessen at 2933 
Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, has in- 
stalled a Century automatic outfit, con- 
sisting of dough mixer, tank, flour hop- 
per, sifter, elevator, etc. 

The Northwestern Bakers’ & Confec- 
tioners’ Co., Minneapolis, reports the 
sale of a Hubbard oven, a Reed three- 
speed mixer and other modern equipment 
to Herschberger Bros., who have opened 
a bakery at Waterloo, Iowa. 

It is reported that William Fletcher, 
northwestern - representative of the 
Thompson Machine Co., will open a bak- 
ery on Aug. 1 at Second Avenue South 
and Lake Street, Minneapolis. He will 
use a Middleby-Marshall oven, and house 
to house delivery will be made by motor- 
cycle. : 


The Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, 
is making considerable alterations to its 
bakeshop and adding equipment. The 
creosote block floor, which in the past has 
caused considerable trouble in the stor- 
age room, is being replaced, and‘a Reed 
sifter, Thompson molder and a divider 
are being installed. 

The annual picnic of the Minneapolis 
Retail Bakers’ Association will be held 
at Parkers Lake on Wednesday, July 
13. There will be dancing in the after- 
noon and evening. The committee in 
charge consists of Al Tweelings, W. B. 
Thomson, L. H. Day, A. H. C. Gratz, G. 
Embrey, bakers, and R. E. Close, of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 

Harry K. Geist, well-known baker of 
Grand Forks, N. D., and treasurer of the 
Mid West Bakers’ Association, has 
leased his retail store to Steve W. Ar- 
man, of Crookston, Minn., who will op- 
erate it as Arman’s Sweet Shop. Mr. 
Geist will devote his time to his bakery 
and ice cream shop, and do a wholesale 
business only. Charles Halvorsen, who 
formerly ran a bakery at Fargo, N. D., 
has been employed by Mr. Geist as fore- 
man and manager of the shop. 

Among the retail bakers of Minnesota 
who attended the convention at St. Louis 
last week are J. C. Lewis, L. H. Day, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Thomson, Miss Cora 
Forsythe, of the N. W. Delicacy Co., J. 
Brown, Charles Gratz, J. T. McGlynn, 
L. F. W. Meese, Minneapolis, Charles 
Holz and J. C. Stebbins, St. Paul, and 
B. O’Donnell, Duluth. Others attending 
are Dr. H. E. Barnard, of the American 
Institute of Baking, and H. W. Kavel, as- 
sistant director Dunwoody Institute, 
Minneapolis. 

The Minneapolis branch of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. announces a reduction 
of 2@5c lb on its entire line, both pack- 
age and bulk; This reduction, added to 
previous cuts, amounts to about 65 to 
70 per cent of the advance made neces- 
sary during the war period. This was 
made possible by declines in raw ma- 
terials. No further reduction can be ex- 
pected, as it still has to contend with 
high freight rates and labor. No cut in 
wages has been made by the National 
Biscuit Co. 

The Minneapolis weighmaster got busy 
again early this month, and as a.result 
of his campaign eight bakers were ar- 
rested for selling short weight bread. 
Judge Mathias Baldwin deferred sen- 
tence until July 23, and stated that their 
conduct until that time will determine 
the sentences which will be imposed. The 
following bakers were convicted: G. W. 
Jackson, 1625 Washington Street N.E; 
Ray Tallaksen, Star bakery, 709 Cedar 
Avenue; E. G. Schonert, 2405 Nicollet 
Avenue; John Holton, 2619 East Frank- 
lin Avenue; George Seaborn, 2120 Como 
Avenue; E. F, Hjulberg, 2036 Twentieth 
Avenue North; John Pakonen, West End 
bakery, 418 Western Avenue; American 
System of Bakeries, 309 Hennepin Ave- 
nue. 

The closing exercises of the school of 
baking of William Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute, Minneapolis, were held Friday 
evening, June 17. A banquet was served, 
after which H. W. Kavel, toastmaster, 
called on John S. Pillsbury, of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. Mr. Pillsbury 
spoke of the early experiences in treat- 
ing wheat and testing flour. He urged 
the graduates when they get a job to 
stick to it, as there is a lot of room at 
the top. John H. Ghrist, of the Camp- 
bell System, the honor student and win- 
ner of the Ward medal, made a short 


talk. Others who made brief remarks 


were E. T. Fegan, William Walmsley, 
P. G. Pirrie, and Mr. Craigle, of the 
faculty. F. G. Atkinson, of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., presented the certifi- 
cates. 


Regan Brothers, prominent wholesale 
bakers of Minneapolis, are using an in- 
novation in electric advertising which is 
attracting considerable attention. A 
cabinet occupying the center section of 
a window in a downtown restaurant, in- 


side of which a blizzard-like commotion 


is going on with confetti blowing in 
every direction, serves to attract atten- 
tion, and as the storm subsides a series 
of messages flash upon the black back- 
ground. Lettering made up of particles 
of the blowing paper tells of the new 
product made by Regan bakeries, viz., 
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Mother’s bread. After a few seconds 
of visibility the blizzard starts in again, 
after which a new message appears re- 
garding the bread. The mechanical work- 
ings of the cabinet cannot be seen from 
the sidewalk, where there is usually a 
large crowd. 





ST. LOUIS 

Sr. Lovis, Mo., June 16.—The flour 
situation, as it pertains to the bakery 
trade, has undergone very little change. 
In some instances an improvement is 
noted, but there is still room for more. 
Bakers, as well as other buyers, are of 
the belief that new crop flour will sell at 
materially lower prices, and therefore 
they limit their purchases to actual or 
near-by requirements. 

Possibly one of the reasons why the 
bakery trade has shown some improve- 
ment is that the exceptionally warm 
weather is discouraging home baking and 
increasing the consumption of bakers’ 
bread. 

Bakers, although enjoying a somewhat 
better demand for their products, still 
report business far below normal for this 
time of year, in both bread and fancy 
goods. Ingredients other than flour, 
used in the manufacture of bakery goods, 
have shown further declines in prices 
compared with last month, which enables 
bakers to turn out fancy goods at a more 
attractive price. The price of the stand- 
ard size loaf of bread has not varied dur- 
ing the month. 

Stocks of flour in the hands of most 
bakers are thought to be low, and a 
steady, if not a heavy, buying until new 
crop flour is available is almost assured. 


NOTES 
The Shipley Baking Co., Fort Smith, 
Ark., recently opened a new plant at 
that place. The bakery is equipped with 
new machinery throughout. 
_W. R. Butler, of the Edward Kat- 
zinger Co., Chicago, was in St. Louis 
several days en route home from Dallas 
and Hot Springs conventions. 


The Forster Baking Co.’s plant in this 
city has been sold by the receiver to a 
lawyer, for $66,100. The latter said he 
was acting for a client whose name he 
would not divulge; meantime, he will 
temporarily manage the business. 


Harry Stephens, St. Louis, sales agent 
for the Fleischmann Co. in this district, 
recently spent a week calling on the 
trade in Arkansas, and also attended the 
convention of the Arklahoma Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry in Hot 
Springs, May 23-24. 

J. G. Haffter, owner of the Moss Rose 
bakery, Fort Smith, Ark., recently con- 
ducted an advertising campaign in local 
newspapers, seeking a trade name for 
his bread. He reecived 926 replies, from 
which number he selected the name 
Brown Crust, and is now selling his 
bread under that name. 

The officers of the Southeastern Mis- 
souri Master Bakers’ Association held an 
executive meeting in St. Louis, June 15, 
to arrange a programme for the associa- 
tion’s next convention, which will be held 
in Perryville, Mo., Sept. 6. The officers 
present at the meeting were E. F. 
Schorle, president, Carl Bower, treasur- 
er, and Max Weilpeutz, secretary. 


W. G. Martin, Jr. 





CHICAGO BAKERY STRIKE 

The strike in the bakeshops of Chica- 
go, which has been in effect for some 
time, does not seem to have curtailed the 
merchandising of bakery products to any 
large extent. Some of the leading bak- 
ers here state that everything is now go- 
ing in fine shape, and their plants are 
operating on a 100 per cent basis as to 
efficiency and service. Bakers are secur- 
ing plenty of help, and many applica- 
tions have been received from men inex- 
perienced in the baking business, but who 
seem eager to work in any capacity. 
Shops are producing all varieties of 
bread that the trade demands, although, 
when the strike was first called, they 
were somewhat handicapped in produc- 
ing their normal variety of products. 

t is the consensus of opinion that it 
is only a matter of time before the strike 
will be called off. The attitude of the 
drivers who have remained at work, and 
refused to out in sympathy with the 
bakery employees, has helped greatly in 
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caine any loss occasioned by the lat- 
ter striking. 

The cause of di nt still re- 
mains as it was at the start, namely, that 
the bakery owners insisted that their em- 
ployees accept a 20 per cent cut in 
wages, This was refused, and the union 
declined to arbitrate. A. S. Purves. 





CENTRAL STATES 

Cotumsvus, Onto, June 16.—Stocks of 
flour in bakers’ hands are very low, and 
no particular effort is being made to re- 
plenish them, the trade in general show- 
ing no concern as to the possibilities of 
higher prices. On the contrary, a de- 
cided lowering of prices is confidently 
expected, and the only buying being 
done is by those who are forced into the 
market for immediate needs. Usually, in 

ears past, at this time bakers have 
ought a considerable t of new 
crop flour, but so far this year there 
have been no sales reported in this mar- 
ket. 

Some time ago certain Kansas mills 
were reported offering flour for August 
shipment at $6.30, cottons, for stand- 
a atent, but no business was done. 
The bakers seem perfectly willing to let 
the future take care of itself, and are 
only concerned in immediate needs, buy- 
ing very sparingly, placing orders for 
single cars, and in most cases minimum 
ones, with shipping instructions accom- 
panying the order. 

Spring wheat standard patents are be- 
ing quoted around $9@9.40, basis cotton 
y,’s, with short patents 40@60c more. 
Quotations on Kansas flours of the same 
grade are 50c@$1 bbl lower than spring 
wheat flours. 


NEW BREAD LAW 


Senate bill No. 109, calling for stand- 
ard weight bread for Ohio, was signed 
by Governor Davis on June 7. The prin- 
cipal feature of the bill is clause 16, 
which makes it compulsory to bake bread 
in unit weights, 1 lb, 114 lbs, or multi- 
ples thereof. A tolerance of 1 oz over 
or under weight is allowed on single 
loaves, but where 25 loaves are weighed 
the tolerance shall be only 12% oz, 
or an average of 1, oz per loaf, 

There is also incorporated in the bill a 
no return clause ‘which prohibits bakers 
from exchanging bread, and several 
sanitary features. All bakers will be 
compelled to register with the state dairy 
and food commissioner, under whose su- 
pervision the bill will be, and at time of 
registering the application must be ac- 
companied with a fee of $2 per oven. 





NOTES 


The Banner-Grocers Baking Co., Cin- 
cinnati, has purchased the Occident Bak- 
ing Co.’s plants at Hamilton and Colum- 
bus. Fred Allen, manager of the Occi- 
dent bakery at Columbus, will retain the 
same position with the new company. 

The Holland Bread Co., Toledo, with 
branches at Youngstown and Columbus, 
has purchased the Bauman bakery at 
Dayton. A. E. Craig, assistant manager 
of the Columbus plant, will take charge 
of the Dayton plant, and Harry Meyer, 
formerly of the Top-N-Och Baking Co., 
will be assistant to A. G. Reck, manager 
of the Columbus plant. 





JERSEY gitTy BAKERS MEET 

The eighth annual banquet of the Bak- 
ers’ Co-operative Association, Jersey 
City, N. J., was held recently. Among 
the speakers were Patrick Hayes, chief 
bakery inspector for New Jersey; Cas- 
per Hufnagel, of the Bakers’ Mutual Co- 
operative Association, Newark; William 
- Cordes, secretary Eastern Conference of 
Buying Associations. 

E. Stehle and W. Taiber, of the St. 
Louis Bakers’ Co-operative Association, 
who were on their way to Europe, were 
guests, and told how the buying asso- 
ciations are growing in the West. 





NEW YORK MASTER BAKERS MEET 

The United Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion of New York held its monthly meet- 
ing on June 1. Mrs. A. Welzmiller, as- 
sistant market commissioner of New 
York City, invited the bakers to attend 
a hearing of the board of aldermen, 
where the plans of the market depart- 
ment for a standardized loaf of bread 
will be discussed. It was the opinion of 
the majority of the members present 
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that it is next to impossible, from the 
technical point of view, to standardize 
the loaf. 

Louis Lust urged the bakers to use 
more machinery, on account of the high 
wage scale. Max Strasser, president 
New York State Association of Master 
Bakers, spoke on an advertising cam- 
paign. John Nicholaus will act as treas- 
urer during the absence of Peter Theo- 
bald, who is travelling in Europe. 





BAKERY NOTES 
ILLINOIS 

The’ Case & Martin Co., pie bakers, 
Chicago, has increased its capital stock 
to $1,000,000. 

G. E. Roadman has engaged in the 
baking business at Sandoval, 

The B. & M. Bread Co., Bloomington, 
has moved into new quarters on East 
Front Street and Prairie. This company 
outgrew its old plant on Madison and 
Monroe streets, and the new bakery is 
much larger and is equipped with the 
latest automatic machinery. At present 
one oven is being used, but a second one 
is being built. 

Mark O. Runnery has bought the bak- 
ery of Murdock Bros., Oregon. 

Becker Bros. have opened a bakery at 
3937 Roosevelt Boulevard, Chicago. 


INDIANA 


J. Lewellen has sold his bakery, at 
Losantsville, to B. Boosen. 

L. O. Dill has bought the Plummer and 
Beebe bakeries at Princeton, and con- 
solidated them. 

Johnson & Hough are remodeling their 
retail bakery at Auburn. New equip- 
ment is being installed. 

The Hudson Baking Co., Princeton, 
will build a plant to cost about $40,000. 
ane building, 60x130, will be two stories 

igh. ‘ 
Brein & Mayfield have opened the 
Leavenworth bakery, Leavenworth. 

The Quality bakery has been opened 
in the I, O. O. F. Building, Ottawa. 

A Bake-Rite bakery has been opened 
by E. Masterson at 1032 Meridian Street, 
Anderson. 

The Home bakery has been started by 
J. O. Kern & Sons, Vevay. 

Henry Farwig has engaged in the bak- 
ing business at 319 South Sixth Street, 
Richmond. 

Glennan Bros. have sold their bakery 
on South Broadway, Peru, to M. Richter. 

The Richmond Baking Co., Richmond, 
is building a bakery. It will be five 
stories, 60x130, of re-enforced concrete 
and steel construction. 

John Shoemaker, proprietor of the 
American bakery, Greensburg, will soon 
be in his new building. 

E. M. Shively has bought the bakery 
of E. J. Pippingér, Plymouth. 

E. F. Courtney has succeeded William 
Minordow in the baking business at Cul- 
ver. 

MICHIGAN 

Richard E. Holtz has taken over the 
Federal bakery, Albion. 

The Henry Tiefenthal bakery, Allegan, 
has been sold to J. C. Daugherty. 

Shaffer & Coy have bought the bakery 
of George B. Clements, Ionia. 

I. M. Hickman has engaged in the bak- 
ing business at Jackson. 

Fritz Bros., Sturgis, will build a new 
bakery. 

E, Hauptman has succeeded A. Koenig 
in the baking business at 3300 East Al- 
exandrine Street, Detroit. 

Edward Hodge & Son have opened a 
bakery at Bancroft. 

The Superior bakery has been opened 
at Marquette. 

Elmer Nolinger will build an addition 
to his bakery at Iron River. 

Schweiger & Maurer have engaged in 
the baking business at °° 

The Tueslay bakery, Edwardsburgh, 
burned recently. Loss about $2,000, with 
$1,500 insurance. It will be rebuilt. 

L. G. Tannehill is building a bakery on 
Washington Street, Owosso. 


OHIO 

John Finfrock has succeeded John 
Gaier in the baking business at Pleasant 
Hill. ; 

The Oalmasano bakery, Sidney, is 
building an addition to its plant. 

The E. & M. bakery has been opened 
at 348 West Goodale Street, Columbus. 

The Banner Grocers’ Baking Co., Cin- 


cinnati, has increased its capital stock 
to $1,500,000, and has bought the two 
large plants at Columbus and Hamilton 
from the Occident Baking Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

Fred Krumbach is building a bakery 
on West Center Street, Bucyrus, 

John Tapolski is building an addition 
to his bakery at 718 Literary Road, 
Cleveland. 

The Haggard & Schubert Co. will open 
a bakery in the four-story building at 
420 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 

Scott Schroder has engaged in the 
baking business at Eaton. 

S. H. Pinney has opened a bakery at 
1038 Mount Vernon Street, Columbus. 

A. Straussberger has bought the bak- 
ery of Emil Weizel, Warsaw and Eberon 
avenues, Cincinnati. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


W. H. Fox & Sons have engaged in 
the baking business at Mill Hall. 

The Pittsburgh Baking Co. has opened 
a branch at Carlisle under the manage- 
ment of Robert Eaton. 

The Schiepp bakery has been opened in 
the Ham Building, North Main Street, 
Honesdale. 

The Sunlight bakery, Mount Pleasant, 
has been closed. 

Otto Widlocker has completed an’ ad- 
dition to his bakery at North Braddock. 
A steam oven and other equipment have 
been installed. 

Jacob Weinstein has sold his bakery 
on First Street, Donora, to George 
Poncie, formerly with the Modern Bak- 
ing Co. 

A. N. McLees will build a two-story 
bakery on South Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Morrisville. 

W. E. Barth, formerly president of 
the Pittsburgh Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, has sold his bakery, at 272 Paulson 
Avenue, to Schmidt Bros. 

J. P. Kelley has engaged in the bak- 
ing business at Punxsutawney. 


TEXAS 


The Federal bakery, Beaumont, has 
been sold to J. E. Carroll, Jr. 

The Purity Baking Co., El Paso, will 
build an addition to its plant, to cost 
about $3,800. 

An addition is being built to Price’s 
bakery, El Paso, at a cost of $6,000. 

The Crauz Dowd bakery, McKinnet, 
burned recently. Loss about $2,000. 

Rohner’s bakery has been opened at 
Belton. 





PENINSULA BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The bakers of Delaware, eastern Mary- 
land and Virginia have organized the 
Peninsula Bakers’ Association. Officers 
elected are: president, G. W. Phillips, 
Salisbury, ma; vice president, Joseph 
Schaeffer, Cape Charles, Va; secretary, 
R. C. Phillips, Cambridge, Md; treasurer, 
A. L. Hudson, Georgetown, Del. The 
new association may become a branch of 
the Potomac States Association of the 
Baking Industry. 





BENTON HARBOR BAKERS 
The bakers of Benton Harbor and St. 
Joseph, Mich., have organized the Ben- 
ton Harbor Bakers’ Association, with the 
following officers: president, John F. 
Wilson; vice president, Stephen Bollin- 
ger; secretary, Harold Darling; treas- 
urer, Arthur Leonard. The organization 

is showing a satisfactory growth. 





BAKERS’ PURCHASING ASSOCIATION 

A meeting of the Brookyln Master 
Bakers’ Purchasing Association was 
held on June 1. lonel H. A. Metz, 
former congressman and comptroller of 
New York City, spoke on civic affairs, 
and complimented the bakers for their 
great help in furthering relief work in 
Europe. 

Charles Froeb, president of the Lin- 
coln Savings Bank, spoke on banking 
methods. 





GREEN AND WHITE BAKERS’ LEAGUE 

Twenty Louisville, Ky., retail bakers 
have formed the Green and White Bak- 
ers’ League, with John H. Stehlin chair- 
man, and E. Kensig secretary. Only 
bakers who operate clean, sanitary and 
first class shops, preparing, handling and 
selling — merchandise, can qualify 
for membership in the league. Every 
member will use green and white as a 
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color scheme for his store, delivery equip- 
ment, signs, etc. Louisville is one of the 
first southern cities to follow the plans 
which have been successfully used in 
New Jersey cities. As soon as the or- 
ganization is completed, work will be 
started to redecorate equipment to con- 
form with the green and white policy. 





YONKERS MASTER BAKERS ELECT 

At the last meeting of the Yonkers 
Master Bakers’ Association a complete 
reorganization was effected and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: president, 
William Wendel; vice president, Joseph 
Chirissich; recording and corresponding 
secretary, Gilbert Williams; financial 
secretary, O. Thomas; treasurer, W. 
Vigital; trustees, Otto Brehn, Ernest 
Kiene and N. Dertouzos. 

A vote of thanks was tendered the 
Fleischmann Co.’s_ representatives for 
their assistance in making possible this 
organization. 





BAKERY INCORPORATIONS 

Central Bake-Rite System, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind; capital stock, $10,000. Incor- 
porators: M. E. Cochran and others. 

Lust’s Health Food .Bakery, Inc., New 
York City; capital stock, $20,000. Incor- 
porators: L. Lust, William C. Heyn, M. 
Heyn. 

Hunt’s Point Baking Co., Bronx, N. 
Y; capital stock, $40,000. Incorporators: 
William Seidman, J. Weinier, J. Pislack. 

La Rocca Macaroni Co., Inc., general 
baking business, New York City; capital 
stock, $10,000. Incorporators: D. Peco- 
raro, G. Campanello, Antonio La Rocca. 

Silver Dawn Baking Co., Boston; capi- 
tal stock, $25,000. Incorporators: W. 
Silver, J. M. Dawn, Gus Silver. 

Beroth Bread Shop, Inc., Hartford, 
Conn; capital stock, $50,000. 

Eagle Bakery, Inc., Newport, R. I; 
capital stock, $50,000. Incorporators: 
M. L. Joffe, and M. and A. David. 

Gridley Baking Co., Cambridge, Mass; 
capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators: 
George Randall, and C. V. and J. Grid- 


ey. 

Hartley Food Products Co., Newark, 
N. J; capital stock, $250,000. 

Hanson Baking Co., Camden, N. J; 
capital stock, $150,000. 

Bath Beach Baking Co., Brooklyn, N. 
Y; capital stock, $20,000. Incorporators: 
Yetta Bloom, and Samuel and Beckie 
Beckerman. 

A & T Bakery, Inc., Brooklyn N. Y; 
capital stock, $9,000. Incorporators: A. 
R. and S. S. Feinstein. ’ 

P. B. Baking Co., Inc. New York 
City; capital stock, $10,000. Incorpora- 
tors: B. Pechter, M. J. Weinman, I. 
Lichtman. 





Pending Bakery Trademarks 


The following trademarks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Santa Fe,” and picture of a man dressed 
as an Indian; No, 125,022. Owner, Ranney- 
Davis Mercantile Co., Arkansas City, Kan- 
sas, Used on macaroni, spaghetti, vermicelli 
and noodles, 

“Sanmel’; No. 128,537. 

D. Watkins, Memphis, Tenn, 
cake for children. 

“Engelhard,” in oval; No. 130,665. Owner, 
A. Engelhard & Sons Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Used on macaroni, spaghetti and noodles. 

“Peanuckles”’; No, 132,409. Owner, Robert 
G, Jordan, Jr., Macon, Ga, Used on peanut 
sandwiches. 

“Owl—A Wise Choice”; No, 132,613, Own- 
er, J. B. Carr Biscuit Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. Used on soda biscuit and crackers, 


Owner, Edwin 
Used on a 


“Yankee”; No, 135,163. Owner, Timothy 
J. O'Leary, Los Angeles. Used on dough- 
nuts, 

“Brownie Twins’; No. 136,822. Owner, 
Zinsmaster Baking Co., St. Paul. Used on 
bread. 

“Longchamp,” in horseshoe; No, 138,299. 


Owner, One Thousand One Madison Avenue 
French Pastry & Restaurant Co., Inc., New 
York. Used on pastries, cakes and cookies, 
“Onist’; No. 138,332. Owner, Eugene B. 
Nicolait, Brooklyn, N. Y. Used on bread. 
“Diamond Crisp”; No. 139,394. Owner, 
Diamond Pure Food Co., Jeffersonville, Ind. 
Used on cake and wafers. 
“Migh”; No. 139,580. Owner, Adolph 
Koment, Jersey City, N. J. Used on bread, 
“Askit’; No, 142,548. Owner, Hidetaro 
Yamaguchi, Arlington, N. J. Used on cake. 
“M-Anna”; No. 144,770. Owner, E. J. F. 
Hanson, Camden, N. J. Used on bread. 





Bakers, butchers and others affected 


- by the new food handling law. of Texas 


are being examined by the health depart- 
ment of the state. In Dallas 1,500 per- 
sons were examined, and both physical 
and laboratory examinations made to de- 
termine whether or not the food handlers 
might transmit contagion. 
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Demand for spring wheat flour is 
quiet and steady. Competition is keen, 
and for bakers’ business close prices are 
being made. A growing belief that sup- 
plies may be short before new crop flour 
is available is giving consumers more 
confidence, but since the total demand is 
not enough to make business brisk, buy- 
ers are not confronted with any danger 
of a rise in prices unless wheat should go 
to new levels. There is a possibility that 
the last few weeks of old crop year may 
bring a tightening situation. The visible 
supply of wheat and flour in Canada is 
not large. Best makes of top patents 
are quoted to the trade at $10.50 bbl, 
seconds at $10 and first clears at $9.80, 
jute, mixed cars, 30-day terms, delivered. 

Ontario winters are in no great de- 
mand, and prices remain where they were 
a week ago. Good quality 90 per cent 
patent, in secondhand jute bags, is sell- 
ing at $7.50 bbl, delivered, Ontario or 
eastern points. Brokers operating for 
export are paying $7.40 bbl for this 
grade in bulk, seaboard. 

In spite of obstacles and discourage- 
ments, mill"are managing to sell a mod- 
erate amount of flour for export. Now 
that the United States market is closed, 
Great Britain is once more the big and 
steady customer and it is surprising how 
well the trade with the United Kingdom 
ports keeps up, in view of conditions 
over there. A new and.encouraging fea- 
ture of the trade outside of the United 
Kingdom is an increasing inquiry from 
continental Europe, where it seems pos- 
sible Canadian mills will, in the future, 
find a growing demand for their wares. 
Newfoundland and the British West In- 
dies are also proving good customers, 
and there is a scattering trade with 
many other outside markets. The fact 
that over 500,000 bbls flour were cleared 
for export in May is extremely satisfac- 
tory, and may be taken as evidence that 
the milling industry of this country is on 
a sound basis. 

British importers are paying 67s 6d@ 
68s 6d per 280 lbs, jute, for choice Mani- 
toba export patents, c.i.f., London, Liver- 
pool or Glasgow, June-July shipment, 
and for Ontario soft winters 58s 6d@ 
59s, Glasgow, is being paid. Cottons are 
worth Is over jutes. 


MILLFEED 


Following the imposition of new 
duties on Canadian feed entering the 
United States, domestic prices became 
weak, and a reduction of $2 ton was 
made in prices of bran and shorts on 
Friday. The duty of 10 per cent charged 
by the United States would represent 
about that much, so the market is still 
on an exporting basis. Demand in Can- 
ada, at this time of year, is never suf- 
ficient to absorb the output, and where 
an exportable surplus exists the price 
obtainable for this governs the whole 
situation. Mills are now quoting bran 
at $24 ton, shorts at $26, and special mid- 
dlings at $33, bags, mixed cars, delivered. 
Sales of bran for export are being made 
at $24.50 ton, bags, Boston basis. 


WHEAT 


Ontario soft winter wheat is selling at 
$1.60@1.65 bu, track, country points; 
Street price, 10c bu under track, Not 
much is offering. The old crop is well 
cleaned up. Manitoba wheat is not to be 
had this side of Fort William, and prices 
to Ontario mills are on that basis plus 


cost of delivery. None of the wheat in 
Bay port elevators is for sale. 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Rolled oats are selling in a limited way 
to domestic consumers, but the usual 
summer dullness is noticeable. The 
wholesale price here is $3 per bag of 90 
Ibs, delivered. Oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
is worth 10 per cent over folled oats. 
Exporting trade is dull at around 50s per 
280 lbs for rolled oats, and 48s for oat- 
meal, c.i.f., Glasgow. 
COARSE GRAINS 
No. 2: white Ontario oats are selling at 
42@44c bu, in cars, country points; bar- 
ley, 65@70c; rye, $1.40; American corn, 
92c bu for No. 2 yellow, track, Toronto, 
Canadian funds. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 


Both cake and meal are selling for ex- 
port on a basis of $45@47 ton, in bags, 
mill points. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

There is a well-defined feeling that 
ocean freight rates on flour and grain 
may advance. With new crop grain of- 
fering, business is likely to be heavier. 
The rate now prevailing here is 28c per 
100 lbs from Canadian ports to leading 
United Kingdom points. This applies 
also to heavy oatmeal, while rolled oats 
take 4114¢. 

NOTES 

The price of bread in Toronto de- 
clined le per 24-0z loaf on Monday. This 
size is now selling at 10@I11c, delivered. 

The premium on American dollars at 
Canadian banks at the close of business 
on Friday was 12%, per cent. At the 
same time the British pound sterling was 
worth $4.255%. 

Letters from western Canada to this 
office indicate a tight situation with re- 
spect to supplies of wheat. Some say 
there is but little of milling quality left 
in farmers’ hands. Country mills in 
places where supplies are exhausted have 
had to shut down for the remainder of 


’ the crop year. 


Dealers who make a business of selling 
wheat to flour mills in Ontario are unable 
safely to carry stocks at Bay ports, 
owing to vagaries of the market for cash 
wheat and fluctuations in premiums on 
same. As a consequence, they are only 
loading wheat at Fort William as they 
sell it over here. No wheat is to be had 
at present, excepting in this way. 

J. E. Macfarlane, general manager 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, will leave tonight for Winni- 
peg. While away Mr. Macfarlane will 
make his annual tour of inspection over 
all the company’s plants in western Can- 
ada. The mills at Calgary, Edmonton 
and Victoria will have personal visits. 
Mr. Macfarlane expects to be away from 
the head office about a month. 

The Canadian Millers’ National Asso- 
ciation is advising its members that the 
Dominion sales tax, as instituted in re- 
cent budget speech, is applicable to con- 
tainers for mill products, and that it will 
be necessary for every mill to have a 
government license as wholesale dealer in 
these things if the 114 per cent rate is to 
be enjoyed in purchasing same. Un- 
licensed mills will be charged 3 per cent 
on purchases of bags, barrels and car- 
tons. 


MONTREAL 
Montreat, Que., June 18.—Montreal 
mills are experiencing a fair demand for 
flour. Quebec and the eastern provinces 
furnish a steady volume of domestic 
business, and the mills of this city are 
especially well located for handling over- 





sea trade, with the result that they get 
a considerable amount of such business. 
Millers anticipated a scarcity of flour 
for domestic use during remainder of 
crop year, as supplies of wheat are de- 
creasing rapidly. First patent springs 
are selling at $10.50 bbl, seconds at $10 
and strong bakers at $9.80, in bags, less 
10c bbl for cash. Soft winter flour is 
quoted in a jobbing way at $8.25@8.50 
bbl, and white corn flour at $5.60@5.70. 

Millfeed declined $2 on Thursday. This 
was due to reflex action of imposition of 
United States duties. Canadian mills 
that were selling surplus feed in the 
United States are that much worse off, 
and the decline in domestic prices is a 
result. It is well known that there has 
been considerable cutting in price of 
bran and other millfeed, especially in the 
Montreal market, which seems to be re- 
garded as a common dumping ground for 
all mill surpluses in Canada. Bran is 
quoted here today at $24 ton and shorts 
at $26, bags, delivered. These are mixed 
car or jobbing prices. Car lot prices 
are not so easily quoted; in fact, they 
range downward to less than cost. 

Rolled oats and oatmeal are selling 
in a limited way at around $8 per bag 
of 90 lbs for the former, and $3.30 per 
bag of 98 Ibs for the latter. Montreal 
is not so much interested in the export- 
ing trade, but it is understood that mills 
have sold considerable quantities of Ca- 
nadian oatmeal for export in recent 
weeks. This trade is said now to be 
falling off. 

NOTES 

A. J. Wood, Dominion Flour Mills, 
Ltd., is on a short vacation in the West. 

W.'D. Moore, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., has returned from a trip through 
the British West Indies. 

A further reduction in ocean freight 
rates on flour to United Kingdom ports 
has been made, the present rate being 
28c per 100 lbs. 

The hay crop of the province of Que- 
bec will be short this year, due to dry 
weather. In view of this, millers are 
looking for an unusual demand for mill- 
feed and other products that will be af- 
fected by such shortage. 

J. L. Grant, of Begbies, Ross & Gib- 
son, flour importers, London, Eng., 
reached Montreal on Friday for a visit 
to old friends and business acquaint- 
ances in Canada. Mr. Grant is widely 
known to the Canadian trade through 
his work as buyer of flour for British 
and allied governments during the war. 
He will be a very welcome visitor wher- 
ever he goes in this country. 

T. J. Grices. 
WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., June 18.—There is 
practically no change in the flour situa- 
tion since a week ago. Trade is travel- 
ling along a domestic line; export de- 
mand is very dull. Prices remain un- 
changed. 

Today’s quotations: top patent spring 
wheat flour, in cars or mixed cars, deliv- 
ered Fort William, Winnipeg and corre- 
sponding territory, $10.45 bbl, in 98-lb 
jute bags; second patents, $9.85; first 
clears, $8.80. For 30-day terms 10c bbl 
is added, and for 60-day terms 20c. 


MILLFEED 

While the demand for shorts is very 

quiet, there is an excellent call for bran. 

No changes in prices from a week ago. 

The highest price for bran is $25 ton, in 

bags, and shorts $27, in cars or mixed 
cars, delivered, f.o.b. Manitoba points. 


WHEAT 


The wheat market has been rather er- 
ratic, due largely to want of definite 





strengthening news. Export demand 
showed a little more activity the latter 
part of the week. Offerings are still 
running very light, but there was enough 
wheat to satisfy the inquiry. Inspections 
for the week were 1,013 cars, against 
636 last week. 

Following are the prices of No. 1 
northern for each day of the week end- 
ing June 18: 


--—Futures—, 


Cash July Oct. 
Same 1B cccrvces $1.89% $1.81% $1.42% 
SUMO BE wcccccce 1.88% 1.794 1.41% 
SURO 16 cccccece 1.85 56 1.76% 1,38 
SUMO B16 cocccsese 1.82% 1.74% 1.36 
SUMO 17 .ncccese 1.84 1.75% 1.39% 
SURO 16 .ccccese 1.84 1.75 1.38% 

OATMEAL 


Trading in rolled oats and oatmeal is 
dull. Prices remain unchanged. The 
standard price for rolled oats is $2.30@ 
2.85 per 80-lb bag, and oatmeal $3@3.20 
per 98-lb bag, delivered, Winnipeg ter- 
ritory. 

COARSE GRAINS 


Business in the coarse grain market 
has been better, some export trade being 
worked. In the expectancy of better 
prices later on, offerings continued light 
and were well absorbed. This week 
shows an advance of 4c in oats, a de- 
crease of 114c in barley, and a decrease 
of 10c in rye. Quotations: No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats, 473,¢ bu; No. 3 Ca- 
nadian western barley, 7814c; rye, $1.44, 
—in store, Fort William. 


RYE FLOUR 


Market quiet. Quotations: best pat- 
ents, $10 bbl, in 98-lb bags; medium 
grades, $9; dark, $6; rye meal, $7.50,— 
delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


NOTES 


N. S. Jones, of Seneca Jones & Co., 
Hamilton, Ont., called at this office on 
Friday. 

British Columbia is raising very large 
crops of all kinds of farm products and 
fruits this year. 

A meeting of the creditors of the 
Adanac Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, is an- 
nounced for June 20. 


Harry Rodgers, of the Norris Grain 
Co., Ltd., left Winnipeg this week for 
Chicago and New York, where he is 
spending his vacation, ' 

The average price of cash wheat on 
the Winnipeg market in the month of 
May was $1.86 bu, as against $1.76 in 
April and $1.91 in March. So far in this 
crop year April shows the lowest month- 
ly average, while September, with an av- 
erage of $2.73, the highest. 


The labor bureau of the province of 
Alberta is arranging for the necessary 
supply of harvest help for next fall’s 
operation. All farmers in the province 
are being asked to declare their require- 
ments, in order that ample provision to 
meet same may be made in advance. 


One of the most up-to-date brokerage 
offices in western Canada was opened 
Thursday in the Northern Crown Build- 
ing by the Saskatoon (Sask.) Grain Co., 
Ltd. The exclusive direct private leased 
wire, running between the Regina of- 
fice and the Winnipeg offge, is said to be 
the fastest wire ever brought into Re- 
gina by any grain firm. Orders can be 
executed on all grain exchanges at from 
30 seconds to a minute and a half. The 
market board is complete in every detail, 
embodying all commodities on the Win- 
nipeg and Chicago option markets, the 
Chicago and Winnipeg privilege mar- 
kets, and many other items of interest to 
the public. 

L, E. Gray. 
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There were several notable features 
about the milling situation in the week 
just closed. First and foremost, real 
progress seems to have been made in the 
adjustment of prices to a new cro 
basis. A substantial reduction in cas 
wheat premiums took place, accompan- 
ied by a corresponding lowering of flour 
prices and consequent stimulation of 
flour buying. The change came suddenly 
early in the week, and flour prices 
dropped 50@75c in two days. 

From a high of approximately 40c over 
July, cash premiums have declined to 
around 12¢ over and show signs of fur- 
ther recession. New crop wheat is being 
bought at Chicago at 14¢ over the July 
future. 

Another promising feature of the week 
was found in increased buying of flour, 
and in the cumulative evidence that flour 
stocks are light everywhere and that 
very little will be carried over into the 
new crop. Then, to cap the climax, sev- 
eral mills were successful in putting 
through export sales, showing that prices 
are getting in line once more for this 
business. This is regarded as significant 
and of the greatest importance. There is 
also more inquiry for new crop flour and 
prices, although no sales are reported 
thus far. However, the interest is there 
and clearly manifested. 

All the mills represented at Toledo 
that have export connections reported 
sales to United Kingdom markets this 
week, in lots of 1,000 to 2,000 sacks, 
standard soft wheat patent, at prices 
ranging 60s 6d@66s, for near-by ship- 
ment. One miller stood ready to sell a 
round lot for 59s 6d, first half August 
shipment, if he could find a buyer. A 
lot of fancy clear, 2,000 bags, was sold 
at 57s for July loading. Until these 
sales the last two weeks, there had been 
a long gap intervening since the last ex- 
port business. 

One Toledo miller is making his first 
export shipment via the port of Norfolk, 
and testing out the new and improved 
economical flour handling and loading 
devices which have been installed there. 
This same miller reports an export ship- 
ment which was landed in Glasgow just 
two weeks and six days after it left the 
mill. Some exceptionally speedy service 
is being rendered by the carriers these 
days, showing what can be done when 
there is no shortage of equipment and 
in the absence of congestion. It gives 
one a new conception of what the serv- 
ice might be under satisfactory condi- 
tions. 

Soft wheat low grade is in better. de- 
mand, and a sale was made at $6.25, jute, 
New York, this week. Clears are quoted 
at $6.90@7.40, but are pretty well cleaned 
up. 
Toledo millers were paying on June 17 
about $1.36 bu for No. 2 red wheat, To- 
ledo rate points, as against $1.50 a week 
ago; soft wheat patent was held at $7.25 
@7.35, compa with $8 a week ago. 
One miller said he had received recently 
a lot of 10,000 bus red wheat from south- 
ern Michigan which was the finest he had 
seen since last Summer, the wheat test- 
ing 61 to 62 Ibs. 


JUNE BUSINESS 


The flour man who predicted that 
there would be no flour business in June, 
losing his nerve and quitting his job as 
a result, has turned out to be a false 
prophet. As a matter of fact, consid- 
erable business has been done, and one 
mill agency goes so far as to report the 


biggest line of sales since last Septem- 
ber. Some of the Kansas mills are re- 
ported as getting into full time opera- 
tion again. The decline in cash premiums 
and the fact that business has been on a 
hand-to-mouth basis for so long is suf- 
ficient to explain the unusual amount of 
prompt shipment business, for this time 
of the year, now being done. The bakery 
trade must quite generally provide it- 
self with considerable old crop flour, as 
it will not be safe to use new crop flour 
as soon as it is ground. In these days of 
quick delivery, one cannot figure on suf- 
ficient time being occupied in transit to 
mature the flour. 

There was a quick decline in flour 
values early in the week. For example, 
short patent brands, which commanded 
$8.70, jute, Toledo, June 13, could be 
bought as low as $8.20 the next day, and 
similar flour was offered during the week 
as low as $8.15. This is equivalent to 
about $7.85 for standard patent, 95 per 
cent Kansas flour. Kansas flours were 
$1@1.50 lower than springs of the same 
grade; consequently, the Kansas mills 
were doing nearly all the business. It 
is anticipated that still more will be done 
before the end of the month, unless the 
wheat market runs wild. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
TRIS WEG ccccceccesseroce 17,700 87 
RAMEE WEG ccc cecccnsencios 15,100 31 
WORE BD cise cvvccvsccesss 18,800 39 
POO TORO GOO «<oicccvcscece 20,700 43 
Three years ago ........+. 7,100 15 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan, including those at 
Toledo, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1920 and 1919: 
No. Capacity Output Pct. 


This week ...... 24 143,760 44,439 31 
Last week ...... 2 153,150 44,680 29 
TOOP OOO se pecvee 12 84,360 35,960 42% 
Two years ago... 11 90,360 38,314 42 


FORTHCOMING CONVENTIONS 

The midsummer meeting of the Michi- 
gan State Millers’ Association will be 
held at Lansing, June 22. Definite an- 
nouncement of the headquarters will be 
announced later. 

The annual meeting of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association. will be held at the 
Board of Trade Building, Indianapolis, 
June 21. The midsummer meeting of 
the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association 
will be held at the same place, June 24. 

The annual meeting of the Ohio Grain 
Dealers’ Association will be held at the 
Waldorf Hotel, Toledo, June 22-23. 

The annual meeting of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry will be 
held at the Breakers Hotel, Cedar Point, 
June 21-23. 


MID-WEST LABORATORY 


The Mid-West Laboratories, Columbus, 
Ohio, operated by the Mid-West Flour 
Mills Co., Inc., in a recent circular says 
that it is very much gratified at the in- 
creasing number of mills using this lab- 
oratory to work out their problems re- 
lating to flour quality. The laboratory 
is always glad to hear from mills in re- 
gard to any technical matter relating to 

our milling. Suggestions for improve- 
ment of the service are always appre- 
ciated, and any questions asked will re- 
ceivé careful attention. The laboratory 
has a very considerable library of tech- 
nical information at the service of its 
members. 

The number of samples submitted dur- 
ing the past 10 months is a little more 
than 20 per cent in excess of the num- 
ber submitted during the same period 


last year. This is certainly a fair growth, 
considering conditions. However, there 
are still many mills that could profitably 
make better use of the laboratory, and 
they are being encouraged to do so. 

A number of the mills are having tests 
made of their selfrising flour, -and are 
issuing comparative reports on this prod- 
uct. These include the baking of biscuits, 
with the determination of expansion or 
volume, texture or quality, flavor, color, 
gluten and moisture. Reports of this 
kind will be of value to all manufactur- 
ers of selfrising flour in showing whether 
they are using the proper proportions of 
the different ingredients and whether 
their formula is adapted to the flour 
used. Tests of this kind also determine 
whether the chemicals used are up to 
standard strength. 


WHEAT AND FEED PRICES 


The Ohio bureau of markets has is- 
sued a report giving wheat and feed 
prices prevailing in different sections of 
the state as of May 15. Wheat prices: 
northwest, $1.25; north central, $1.37; 
northeast, $1.37; west central, $1.28; 
central, $1.29; east central, $1.30; south- 
west, $1.29; south central, $1.31; south- 
east, $1.28; state average, $1.31; last 
April, $1.20; year ago, $2.62. 

Feed prices by districts were given as 
follows: district 1, bran $31; middlings 
$34; district 2, bran $33, middlings $36; 
distriet 3, bran $32, middlings $36; dis- 
trict 4, bran $33, middlings 3 district 
5, bran $33, middlings $36; district 6, 
bran $33, middlings $36; district 7, bran 
$30, middlings $33; district 8, bran $30, 
middlings $36; district 9, bran $34, mid- 
dlings $29. State averages: bran $32, 
middlings $36; last April, bran $35, mid- 
dlings $38; last year, bran $59, middlings 
$66. 

SECONDHAND BAGS 


It is being pointed out that the prac- 
tice of packing flour in secondhand bags 
is now a losing proposition, since new 
bags are so cheap, and hence discontinu- 
ance of the practice is being recommend- 
ed. The management of the Mid-West 
Flour Mills Co. at New York is respon- 
sible for the statement that experience 
has demonstrated very plainly that in 
many cases one is obliged to accept from 
25c to 50c bbl less on flour than could 
have been secured if new jutes had been 
used. This manifestly means a consider- 
able loss in dollars and cents. 

The field of work is said to be limited 
where secondhand jutes are used. 
Blending plants are about the only ones 
that can handle flour packed this way, 
whereas if new jutes are used not only 
these blenders can be sold but also the 
export interests and any trade that 
uses flour in packages. Hence, there 
is a considerable advantage in’ using new 
and plain jutes rather than secondhand 
bags, either with or without brands. 


NOTES 


The Akin-Erskine Milling Co., Evans- 
ville, Ind., writes that there is a good 
quality of wheat around Evansville. - 

H. G. Randall, general manager Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, ac- 
companied by H. L. Simmons, the repre- 
sentative in Ohio, was in Toledo, June 
6, calling on the trade. 

W.. M. Coup, manager of the plant of 
the Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co. at 
Mount Vernon, Ohio, says cutting of 
wheat in his section will begin about June 
27, and that the crop is in good condi- 
tion. 

W. H. Holaday, flour broker, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, was in Toledo early in the 
week. He has recently taken into part- 
nership J. T. McIntosh, formerly repre- 
sentative of the Kansas Flour Mills Co. 
in Ohio. 

Kenneth Cherry, Richmond, Va., who 
represents the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., in the Southeast, was 
in Toledo this week and will also take on 
the account of the Northwestern Eleva- 
tor & Mill Co., Toledo, 

Barham & Stevenson, Clarksburg, W. 
Va., have succeeded to the broker 
business formerly conducted under the 
style of Barham, Lewis & Turner. The 
principals in the new firm are H. L. Bar- 
ham and R. L. Stevenson. 

H. T.,Shaeffer, who has been sales 
manager Circleville (Ohio) Milling Co. 
for some time, has resigned, effective 
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July 1. He says that his plans for the 
future are somewhat indefinite, but that 
he expects to locate in the West. No 
announcement as to his successor has 
been made. 

The Dale (Ind.) Milling Co, is a new 
company recently organized which has 
succeeded to, and taken over, the busi- 
ness and mill formerly conducted by the 
Wallace Milling Co. C. E. Schaff is 
president, Louis Hupert vice president, 
and E. T. Winkler secretary-treasurer. 
Capital stock of the company is $48,000. 
The change became effective June 1. 

Frank R. Wheeler, formerly represent- 
ing the Eagle Roller Mill Co. in Ohio, 
and now engaged in the flour brokerage 
and jobbing business as the Northern 
Ohio Flour Co., Cleveland, Ohio, was in 
Toledo, calling on the trade, June 6-7. 
Among others Mr. Wheeler is represent- 
ing the Cannon Valley Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, Barber Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, New Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill, 
and Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


InpIANaApouis, Inp., June 18.—Interest 
in wheat flour was slight in Indiana this 
week, reports from millers indicate. 
With harvesting of the new crop begin- 
ning in the central western states and 
the time near at hand when the grain 
will be on the market, every one is wait- 
ing to see what will result from the new 
conditions that will accompany it. 

As a general rule Hoosier millers are 
not seeking orders at this time for flour 
from the new wheat. Economic condi- 
tions are such that most of them do not 
regard such action as advisable, pending 
the actual test of quality and prices that 
will come. Buyers, it would seem, are 
of a similar frame of mind, for com- 
paratively few inquiries have been re- 
ceived. In most cases these have con- 
cerned clears and straights, and have 
come from eastern firms, leading to the 
belief that they were prompted by over- 
sea cables, 

Liquidation of grain prices during the 
last few days was reflected in quotations 
that prevailed in this territory at the end 
of the week. Soft winter patents were 
quoted for shipment in car lots at $7@ 
7.75 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, a decline of 
55c in the minimum and 85c in the 
maximum. Hard winter patents were 
offered at $8.25@9, a drop of 30c in the 
minimum and 50c in the maximum. 
Spring patents were available at $8.50@ 
9.25, the decline on this grade being 
slight, amounting to only 5c in the mini- 
mum and 25c in the maximum. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 


* 22,800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 


stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as 
of June 18, with comparisons for corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
yo Pe eee 4,895 21 
BES WOE ccc ctccvedscvece 4,550 20 
Se BD oc ine tas césvessccce 8,549 33 
TWO. FORTS BIOs ccsccccccrs 6,748 30 


INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 


In Out 

WORE sviecccvecedenisens 46,000 12,000 
:, SRTPRTPETL Ur erat 300,000 150,000 
PPP eee ee 180,000 116,000 
PITT eT TT ee 4,000 1,400 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

This week ... 61,200 394,100 367,220 2,850 
Year ago .... 121,670 381,060 81,160 3,040 
Two years ago 52,810 639,050 121,660 7,030 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn products are moving slowly, as 
is customary at this season of the year, 
with the call for supplies about what is 
expected during the summer months. 
Prices are unchanged. Grits are offered 
for shipment in car lots at $2.05 per 100 
Ibs, sacked, meal at $1.95, hominy at 
$2.55, hominy’ flakes at $2.15, cerealine at 
$2.85, and corn flour at $3.25. 


MILLFEED 


The market is sluggish. Bran is of- 
fered for shipment in car lots at $19.50 
@22 50 ton, sacked, mixed feed at $20.50 
@23.50, and middlings at $22.50@25.50. 
Hominy feed is available at $25.50, bulk; 
and $27.50 sacked. All quotations are 
unchanged from last week. In this ter- 
ritory, according to reports, less live 
stock is being fed for market than for 





 - 
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several summers. Excessive stocks of 
feed have not accumulated, however, as 
mills have been running at only a part 
of their capacity. 

' NOTES 

Property which was the site of the 
Winchester (Ind.) Flour Mills, destroyed 
by fire about five years ago, has been 
sold to the Big Four Railroad. 

The American hominy mill, Mount 
Vernon, has closed, and will not resume 
operations, its officials say, until corn be- 

ins to move more freely from the farms 
in that region. 

The Suckow Milling Co., Franklin, will 
build a concrete elevator at its plant in 
Greenwood, which will have a capacity of 
50,000 bus wheat, and be the only fire- 
proof elevator in Johnson County. 

Ernest S. Ellerman has sold his flour 
mill in Cesar Creek Township, Dearborn 
County, to Buddenbrunk Bros. of 
Patriot. It will be dismantled and 
moved to Patriot, where the purchasers 
are establishing a new mill. 

The Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills 
Co. shipped 20 cars of corn meal to New 
York, Monday, to be sent to famine suf- 
ferers in the Near East. The grain was 
the gift of interested persons in the 
middle western states, and the Lawrence- 
burg company ground it free of charge. 

The Indiana Federation of Farmers’ 
Associations, with headquarters in In- 
dianapolis, made a payment of $10,000 
this week to the United States Grain 
Growers, Inc., at Chicago, the sum rep- 
resenting the unpaid part of a $20,000 
loan to the latter. The money, with that 
loaned by farmers’ associations in other 
states, will be used to finance the pre- 
liminary work of the growers’ marketing 
project. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 


EVANSVILLE 


Evansvit_e, Inp., June 18.—All mills 
have been going 100 or more hours dur- 
ing the week on orders that have been 
coming in more freely in order to build 
up stocks of flour from old wheat. 
Within the next two weeks the mills will 
be grinding a blend of new and old wheat 
until the latter is disposed of. The mills 
estimate that blending will begin about 
July 1. 

Flour prices, in carload lots, 98-lb 
sacks, f.o.b. Evansville: best patent, $8.50 
@8.75; soft standard patent, $7.50@7.75; 
Turkey hard Kansas flour, $8.25. 

There has been a good demand for 
millfeed during the week, with soft 
wheat bran at $19 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 
carload lots, and shorts at $25. 

NOTES 


All of the Evansville mills will be rep- 
resented at the Southeastern Millers’ As- 
sociation meeting at Nashville next week. 

The Evansville Chamber of Commerce 
has decided to install a traffic bureau as 
a matter of selfprotection in railroad 
freight rates. Evansville has been negli- 
gent in this matter for more than a 
year, and large shippers, including flour 
millers, have suffered thereby. ° 

W. W. Ross. 


GEORGIA 

Attanta, Ga., June 18.—The flour 
trade is confined to very narrow lines, 
with western and near-by mills offering 
rather freely, but buyers holding them- 
selves to a fixed policy of hand-to-mouth 
Pip Georgia is harvesting a splen- 
did crop of oats and wheat in the north- 
ern half of the state. The country trade 
has automatically turned itself into a 
seller of grain instead of being a buyer. 
The small wheat mills over northern 
Georgia are-turning out supplies to the 
farmers from their own fields. 

The range of prices locally is about 
75c bbl lower than last week, with a 
very small volume of business being 
done. - 

Wheat millfeed has declined some dur- 
ing the week, and trade demand has been 
exceedingly light. Farmers of Georgia 
have harvested a surplus of oats which 
are being fed to stock in the place of 
bought feeds, and the grain fields are 
being grazed by hogs and other stock. 
The country trade is out of the buying 
market for a while, at least. In fact, 
there are quantities of oats for sale in 
Georgia. 
J. Hore Ticner. 
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The very decided declines in wheat 
prices and their general lower tendency 
again kept flour buyers out of the mar- 
ket. Representatives of some of the big 
mills, however, report a little better busi- 
ness, though no large lots were reported 
sold. 

Usually by this time the market is 
flooded with low quotations on new Kan- 
sas flour, and these usually bring a 
rather heavy volume of business, but this 
year there have been none. There have 
been reports of Kansas straights offered 
at $7.50 or $8, but these could not be 
confirmed, and no one could be found 
who had purchased any. 

So far as the export situation is con- 
cerned, most of the purchases were for 
immediate delivery and therefore could 
be made only from those who had stuff 
on spot or at near-by points, and as 
these stocks are extremely low, there was 
no large movement this way. There were, 
however, some inquiries in the market, 
one of which amounted to 25,000 bbls 
from continental Europe, but up to Fri- 
day the order had not been closed. The 
export demand for clears still seems to 
continue, and their scarcity is leading 
buyers to consider more strongly soft 
winter wheat straights, but as the stock 
of these is not heavy, it is doubtful 
whether much business can be done. 

General quotations: spring first pat- 
ent, $10@10.60; standard patent, $8.90@ 
9.25; first clear, $7.50@8; soft winter 
straights, $7.25@8.50; hard winter 
straights, $8.25@8.50; first clears, $7.50@ 
8; rye, $8.50@9.25,—all in jute. 

NOTES 

Harry Bresky, New York flour broker, 
has returned from a trip abroad. 

J. L. Rodney, president Rodney Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, was in New York 
for a few days this week. 

R. L. Friedler, New York flour broker, 
representative of the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co. here, sailed for Europe this 
week, ; 
Harvey Owens, sales manager for the 
Listman Mill Co., La Crosse, Wis., and 
the Sleepy Eye (Minn.) Milling Co., was 
on ’change here last Thursday. 

G. A. Bennett, president Bennett Mill- 
ing Co., Grafton, Ohio, was in New York 
this week, and planned to visit the prin- 
cipal southern markets before returning 
home. 

From one who seems to know the 
Maine situation thoroughly comes the in- 
formation that stocks of flour in that 
territory are extremely low, and buyers 
are only taking on stuff as they actually 


‘need it. They are looking forward to the 


new crop and a more settled situation 
before doing any extensive buying. 

Sigmund Steeg, flour broker, Chicago, 
has returned from a trip to Europe, 
where he investigated the possibilities 
of selling flour to the central empires, 
especially Germany. Mr, Steeg reports 
there is good prospect of doing business 
with Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, 
and other immediately surrounding coun- 
tries. 

At the meeting of the New York Flour 
Club, held Tuesday, two new members 
were elected and three others proposed. 
This club has appointed B. H. Wunder, 
John Williamson, and E. F. Siney regu- 
lar delegates to attend the meeting of 
the National Federated Flour Clubs in 
Chicago, and George H. Flach a special 
delegate. 

Many people in the trade have inquired 


as to whether the business of E. Crosby 
& Co., Brattleboro, Vt., will be con- 
tinued. The administrators of the late 
Charles R. Crosby’s estate say that there 
are some prospects of reorganizing the 
business and continuing it, but no defi- 
nite information as to this can be given 
out at present. 

The committee in whose hands now 
rests the completion of plans for the 
luncheon club to be established in the 
building to be erected on the roof of the 
New York Produce Exchange has re- 
cently submitted blue prints to show the 
layout, and in a notice sent out June 5 
states that steps must be immediately 
taken to incorporate the club and put 
it on a sound financial basis. 


Captain Barber, associated with F. H. 
Price & Co., New York, on Friday sent 
a wire to A. L. Goetzmann, president 
Millers’ National Federation, to the ef- 
fect that arrangements had been com- 
pleted for a trial, between June 23 and 
25, of the flour handling machinery re- 
cently installed at Norfolk, Va. Motion 
pictures will be made of it, and exhib- 
ited during the meeting of the Federa- 
tion at Chicago. 

The Erie Canal is making low rates on 
both wheat and flour between Buffalo 
and New York. There is a 514¢ rate on 
wheat from Duluth to Buffalo, and a 
14%4c rate from Buffalo to New York. 
Just how effective this service will be in 
the case of flour will depend very much 
on terminal conditions in New York. 
These are not fully completed, and the 
trade is still relying on the old method 
of rail shipment. 

Joseph Laird, formerly connected with 
the Updike Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., has 
recently joined Harry R. Gordon in a 
partnership. Mr. Laird will give his 
entire attention to the flour business of 
the concern, while Mr. Gordon will be 
enabled to give more of his personal at- 
tention to the sugar department of his 
business. The concern has purchased a 
building at 108 Wall Street, which it is 
now remodeling, and into which it ex- 
pects to move very shortly. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., June 18.—Local flour 
buyers are still exercising extreme cau- 
tion and, while the situation from some 
points. of view appears much stronger 
than hitherto, it is almost impossible to 
create in the minds of prospective flour 
buyers a wholesome belief in the future 
of the market. Though stocks are light, 
jobbers and bakers are contenting them- 
selves with purchases in small lots for 
immediate shipment. 

Neither, buyers nor sellers appear 
ready to operate in new wheat flours at 
the present time. The outlet looks too 
unsettled as regarding legislation, ex- 
ports, crop yield, etc, to allow safe 
speculation on the new crop. Never in 
the history of the Boston flour trade 
have buyers operated with such a degree 
of caution, and for so extended a period. 

Receipts of flour in’ the local market 
continue moderate, arrivals the past 
week being only a little over 15,000 bbls 
for home consumption. Receipts, how- 
ever,-seem to be ample to meet all de- 
mands, and for this reason supplies are 
not materially changed from the first of 
the month. 

Prices have fluctuated considerably 
during the week, but the range at the 
close is_ practically unchanged from last 
week. There is one Minneapolis mill, 
however, which, while it names a cer- 
tain price as its regular quotation, has 
been allowing its representatives here to 
cut prices to the extent of 40c bbl under 
open quotations. Thus, while $10.60 bbl, 
in sacks, was the open quotation, sales 
were made all the way down to $10.20. 


- 
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Hard winter wheat flours are selling 
slowly, with prices openly firm, but some 
disposition is shown to cut prices as 
much as 25c bbl, did opportunity offer. 
Soft winter wheat flours are exceptional- 
y slow, with straights and clears more 

ifficult to dispose of than patents. All 
grades are offered at concessions from 
open quotations. 

NOTES 

Among the visitors on ’change during 
the past week were James Boyce, In- 
dianapolis; Carl Wehmann, Minneapo- 
lis; E.. P. McKenna, Chicago; J. D. 
Campbell, Milwaukee; H. W. Hudson, 
Jr., Buffalo; George Simpson, New York 
City. 

Extensive plans for a harbor trip for 
chamber members, conducted under the 
auspices of the escalators, eligibles and 
minute men of the Chamber, are nearing 
completion. The trip will not be an ex- 
cursion, but a genuine effort to impress 
those members who make the trip with 
Boston’s advantages as a port. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 


Bautimore, Mp., June 18.—Flour lost 
ground this week in both price and de- 
mand, due to the drop in cash wheat. 
Despite the late business, offerings were 
freer and at concessions, but buyers, ex- 
port and domestic, were supplied for the 
time being and out of the market. 
Springs held better than hard and soft 
winters, the former being more remote 
from harvest than the latter. 

Springs were relatively firm but dull, 
first patents closing nominally at $9@ 
9.25, standard patents, $8.50@8.75,—in 
98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@ 
10¢ less in jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. 
A little was done early in the week at 
something above these figures, but at the 
final wind-up sales were meager and 
prices nominal. Deferred shipments are 
offered cheaper than prompt. 

Hard winters were lower and quiet, 
short patents at the close ranging $8.50 
@8.75; straights, $8@8.25,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c less in 
jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. Something 
was done early at better prices than the 
foregoing, but the market soon turned 
weak and sent buyers to cover. - Some 
very low rates were made on old wheat 
flour for July shipment, indicating an 
admixture of new, while all new was 
still obtainable at $1 under all old. 

Soft winters were weak and inactive, 
closing nominally at $8.25@8.50; near-by 
straights, $6.50@6.75,—in 98-lb cottons; 
$1.10 more in wood, 5@10c less in jute, 
or 15@20c less in bulk. Patents were 
still held relatively high. Near-by 
straights sold in a car lot way at $6.75@ 
7, cotton or jute, early, and at $6.50@ 
6.75 later, but with the exporters out of 
the market the trading was confined to 
a few scattering cars. Exporters are 
sadly missed when they pull out, and 
the mills and agents of these parts are 
most anxious to secure them for a per- 
manency. 

City mills ran half time, reported fur- 
ther improvement in trade, domestic and 
export, but made no change in prices of 
either flour or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 27,567 
bbls; destined for export, 17,847. 

NOTES 

Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 115; number now in port, 1067. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in 
Baltimore export elevators: wheat, $1.70 
bu; corn, 80c; rye, $1.50; barley, $1; oats, 
60c. 


Exports from here this week included 
21,790 bbls flour and 1,236,489 bus grain 
—236,661 wheat, 688,656 corn, 245,122 
rye, 40,000 oats and 26,050 barley. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 26, 1920, to June 18, 1921, 407,513 
bus; year ago, 347,395. Range of prices 
this week, 71@7514c; last year, $1.95@ 
1.97. 

Vernon M,. Green, president Vernon 
M. Green & Co., flour, feed and grain, 
Washington, D. C., has, applied for 
membership in the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
30, 1920, to June 18, 1921, 1,557,206 bus; 
same period last year, 1,570,354,. Range 
of prices this week, $1.10@1.61; last year, 
$2.65@2.94. 
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Geo S. Jackson, president Balti- 
more of Commerce and vice 
president Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., grain 
exporters, is back from a trip to Europe, 
accompanied by his wife. 

Two more parcel lots of new south- 
ern wheat were received here today, but 
while much better than yesterday’s first 
receipts, they sold at $1.28 and $1.35 bu, 
respectively, as against $1.75 for first 
arrivals. 

The difference between No. 2 red win- 
ter wheat and No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, in this market, which was recently 
as much as 24c, dropped to 7c during 
the week and closed at 8c, which is 
fast getting down to normal. 

The Patrick Henry cleared for Ham- 
burg this week with what is thought to 
be the largest cargo of No. 2 mixed corn 
ever shipped from this port. It com- 
prised 412,000 bus, and was cleared for 
the account of a New York firm. 

The Thomas Johnston Co.; grain and 
seeds commission, received from Ohio 
this week a car of wheat which graded 
“special No, 1 red winter, 13.3 per cent 
moisture, no dockage, and weighing 61.2 
Ibs bu,” yet nobody would consider buy- 
ing this quality wheat at - premium 
over the price of No. 2 red winter. 

Visitors were F. C. Kirchhoff, of Mil- 
mine, Bodman & Co., grain, New York; 
George F. White, flour, Philadelphia; J. 
E. Bennett, of James E. Bennett & Co., 
grain, Chicago; B. K. Black, of McCar- 
dle & Black, grain, and H. J. Berry, 
manager National Elevator Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind; D. W. Hopkins, of Mutual 
Commission Co., grain, Cincinnati. 

Ernest With, of Christiania, Norway, 
who for the last two years has been in 
the employ of the Washburn-Crosby Co. 
at Minneapolis, was on ’change here mid- 
week as the guest of the C. A. Gambrill 
Mfg. Co., while on his way home to be- 
come associated with the firm of A. I. 
With, which was established by his late 
uncle and which for many a has rep- 
resented the aforesaid milling concerns 
in the Scandinavian market. 

Crartes H. Dorsey. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puinapetpun, Pa., June 18.—Constant 
fluctuations in wheat during the past 
week caused a very unsettled feeling in 
flour, and buyers continued to pursue a 
conservative policy, rarely buying more 
than a single car lot for immediate ship- 
ment. The market showed a steadily de- 
clining tendency and, aside from first 
clears, which are in demand for export, 
prices are 15@50c bbl lower than a 
week ago. Little 1 geben nen in trade 
can be expected until new crop flour is 


available. 
NOTES 
Lamour & Co., grain, hay and mill- 
feed dealers, have applied for member- 


ship in the Commercial Exchange. 


William B. Scattergood, grain mer- 
chant, has opened his summer. home at 
Atlantic City and will reside there with 
his family for the next three months. 

- Charles Kurz, president of the Charles 

Kurz Co., importers, exporters and 
steamship agents, of this city, has re- 
turned home after a six weeks’ visit to 
Germany, Denmark and Holland, study- 
ing industrial and commercial conditions. 


Among the visitors on yy 5 this 
week were C. C. Dreyer, of the Dreyer 
Commission Co., flour, feed and grain 
merchants, St, Louis, Charles G. and H. 
C. Wehmann, flour shippers, Minneap- 
olis, and Bert K. Black, McCardle & 
Black Co., grein exporters, Indianapolis. 
Director Sproule, of the department 
of wharves, docks and ferries, has an- 
nounced the establishment of a new 
direct steamship service between Phila- 
delphia, Cork, Dublin and Londonderry. 
The West Gambo, the first steamship 
scheduled to sail in this service, will clear 
early next month. The new line will be 
operated by the Moore & McCormack 
Co., Inc., with S. W. Stringfield as Phila- 
delphia agent. 
At a public auction at the Bourse on 
Wednesday, two of the Delaware River 
jers were leased for the ensuing year. 
he new Kenilworth Street &, 30 
South Wharves, was leased to the Inde- 
dent Pier Co. of Philadelphia for 
000, and the north side of. Pier 78 
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South Wharves to the Luckenbach Lines 
for $50,000, About 100 representatives 
of steamship interests attended. Bids 
must be approved Director Sproule, 
of the department of wharves, docks and 
ferries, and Mayor Moore. 

Samvet S. Danrets. 





BUFFALO 


Burraw, N. Y., June 18.—The con- 
fused situation in wheat is now the 
worry of the miller, Not in some time 
has the range in spring wheat been so 
wide or the offerings. of anything desir- 
able so light, 

Flour buyers seem to be watching the 
option market and paying little attention 
to cash prices. This week’s ups and 
downs have kept them from buying ex- 
cept what they actually needed to supply 
the trade, and while some millers are do- 
ing a little more than last week others 
report demand not worth mentioning. 

The inquiry for patents has shown an 
improvement over last week and, as 
usual, for quick shipment and mostly for 
established brands. No volume of busi- 
ness. Some oe orders for patents 
were also filled, probably 20,000 bbls, 
but there seems to be nothing encourag- 
ing in the outlook for that quality. The 
big clamor is for first clear, both from 
domestic and export buyers. A few 
weeks ago nobody wanted first clears ex- 
cept exporters, and now, with the de- 
mand broadened out, the miller is able 
to dictate his own price. Second clears 
afe too scarce to mention. 

Naturally, with the decline in wheat 
some low prices were. expected, but 
nothing like the present wide difference 
has been reported any time this year. 
The mills are out for business, and pat- 
ents have really no fixed price. The in- 
side quotation will bring out the finest 
ever produced in Buffalo. Shipments 
were reported considerably better from 
the mills this week, and stocks here are 
down comparatively low. 

Rye flour is reported dull, with the 
price down about $1.30 bbl. Dealers 
say this price is low, and look for an 
advance before the month closes, 

The local retail trade is in deplorable 
shape, both as to price and demand, The 
best family patent is offered at $9.50@ 
9.75, in cotton 98’s, with reported sales 
at considerably less. 

Kansas mill agents here had a fair 
trade in old short patent at $8.70@9, and 
standard patent at $8@8.20, Buffalo rate 
points.. New is being offered at about 
$8.50 for short patent and $7.25 for 
standard, shipment the last half of July 
and during August. Shipments of new 
flour are expected between July 1 and 5, 
as the season is from two to three weeks 
earlier than usual., Mills are not anxious 
to sell new flour at present. 

The Canadian flour trade is. dead so 
far as Buffalo is concerned, but inquiry 
continues. 

Millfeed had quite a slump early in 
the week, and recovered slowly, but ap- 
pears to be strong today, with bran and 
middlings about $1 over the low point. 
The heavier feeds show an advance of 
50c@$1.50. The mills have considerable 
bran and middlings to sell, while the 
other feeds are rather scarce and de- 
mand steadily increasing. 

There is no doubt the duty placed on 
Canadian millfeed has helped to strength- 
en the domestic market; in fact, prices 
would have gone lower here only for 
that. Still, representatives of Canadian 
mills are quoting nominal prices here. 
Bran and middlings are offered at $20, 
and flour middlings at $26, track, Buf- 
falo. Mills, however, are not anxious to 
do business, being afraid. of getting 
caught. There are other things to be 
considered besides the mere ad valorem 
duty on feed. 

Without more rain the general opinion 
is that the corn crop hereabouts will not 
develop, and the oat crop is .already 
doomed to failure. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is in fair de- 
mand and firmer. Hominy feed quiet, 
except for mixed cars; prices are easier 
for white, while yellow sells slowly at 
$1 less. Gluten feed practically un- 
changed in price and dull. Cottonseed 
meal dull and easy. Oil meal easy, with 
—— little doing and offerings = lib- 
eral. Brewers’ grains, $24; distillers’, 
26 per cent $80, and 30 per cent $39, 
sacked, Buffalo. Malt sprouts -are of- 


fered at $21, in 100-lb sacks, track, 
Buffalo. Alfalfa is quoted at $86 for 
No, 1, pea green, tr Buffalo. No. 3 
milo is quoted at $1.84, track, Buffalo. 
Buckwheat holders not anxious to sell 
at $3.35, track, Buffalo. 

Rolled oats easier and demand good. 
Oat feed dull and weak, with offerings 
at $10, sacked, track, Buffalo. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
Pip WOOK wives cesccccce 113,570 67 
EeGt WOOK 20 ccccsccovecse 107,470 64 
WORD GHD: co odo 0 ec ote ss0 110,450 66 
Two ye@rs ago .........+.+ 130,450 78 
Three years ago ......... 45,675 27 


NOTES 
A congestion of am vessels at Port 
Colborne.is reported. 
H. H. Arendale, sales manager Great 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
was in Buffalo this week, 


Stocks of wheat here are dwindling, 
and there are only about 450,000 bus in 
store, compared with 3,338,000 a year 
ago. 

Motorship No. 102, of the McDougall- 
Duluth Shipping Co., arrived in port 
yesterday with’a cargo of 80,500 bus oats 
from Duluth. 

The National Biscuit Co., through its 
Buffalo office, this week announced a 
reduction of soda crackers from 22c to 
17c and 18c per lb, also a sharp reduc- 
tion in baked sweet goods. 

Receipts of grain at this port for the 
week were 2,964,200 bus, compared with 
691,000 a year ago. Wheat receipts were 
662,000 bus, of which 395,000 came from 
Canada. The arrivals of corn were 1,- 
526,000 bus, all of which will go for ex- 
port. The movement of corn is the 
largest in many years. 

E. BANGassER. 


ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., June 18.—Reports 
of millers are rather at odds. The 
spread in information runs all the way 
from practically no inquiry and _ less 
business to the best business in recent 
weeks and telegrams from buyers to 
hurry shipments forward with all dis- 
patch. In addition, the new crop year is 
a fortnight away, which is a reason for 
conservatism. 

Some mills advanced hard wheat flour 
25c bbl on the better grades early last 
week, but the advance was shortlived 
and eased off by the middle of the week. 
Principal quotations on hard wheat 
flours: spring patents, $10.25@10.50 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car. lots, Boston; local, 
$10.80; spring straights, $10.30, cotton 
98’s, small lots mostly; bakers patent, 
$9.75, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; first 
clears, $7.90@9, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $8; low grade, $4.75@5, jute, 
car lots, Boston. 

There has been a little business in soft 
wheat flour. Farmers are not selling 
wheat freely, although the prospect of 
competition from the new crop was ex- 
pected to stimulate sales. Mills are of- 
fering all the way from $1.40 to $1.50, 
delivered at the door. However, shippers 
have been paying up to $1.50, and with 
their commission of 7@S8c and freight 
on the average haul, it means at least 
$1.65 bu by the time the miller gets it. 
There has been a slight recession in the 
asking price on winter straights, varying 
from 5c to 20c. Winter straights are 
quoted at $7.20@7.30 bbl, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; local, $8.50. 

Rye trade is still slow. The output of 
flour has been limited by the grain re- 
ceipts, with the mills shut down a day or 
two. Prices are a shade easier, with best 
white brands quoted at $9.15@9.25 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. Western 
brands handled here by jobbers are slug- 
gish, with prices unchanged; light, $9; 
medium, $8.50; dark, $8,—all in cotton 
98’s. 

Small as the offerings of feed are, the 
market is easy and most mills will con- 
cede 50c ton on both bran and middlings. 
Mills are shipping in mixed cars for the 
most part, and manage to avoid much 
accumulation. Stocks in hands of job- 
bers and the trade generally are light, 
and the stage is all set for a sharp de- 
mand all along the line once the con- 
suming end indicates larger needs. 
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Principal quotations: spring bran, $26 
@27 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, 
$25; winter bran, $28@29, sacked, mostly 
jobbing; spring middlings, $27@29.50, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; jobbing, $28; 
winter middlings, $28@29, sacked, mostly 
jobbing. Rye feed in liberal supply and 
lower at $22 ton, sacked, jobbing. Trade 
in western feeds jobbed here * been 
fair, with prices practically unchanged 
at $88 ton for crushed oats and $29 for 
corn meal, both bulk basis. Corn meal, 
table quality, unchanged at $1.50 per 
100 lbs, small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a total 
capacity of 18,600 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
TOG WORE <c\cc0 ccniesenyedos 7,70 1 
EE ase hnaeoc'beta.e 6 6,500 35 

Of this week’s total, 6,100 bbls were 

spring wheat flour, 1,300 winter and 300 


rye, 
* #*# 


Former Congressman John H. Small, 
of North Carolina, chairman of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress, is a 
guest of the Chamber of Commerce on 
its cruise around Lake Ontario. Mr. 
Small inspected the port of Rochester 
and was told of tentative plans here for 
its improvement. He declared in an ad- 
dress here that the railroads are not 
adequate to meet the country’s transpor- 
tation needs, and probably never will 
be. He affirmed the need for merging 
the Great Lakes, Welland Canal, St. 
Lawrence River and Barge Canal into 
one big waterway system. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





PITTSBURGH 


Prrrssurcu, Pa., June 18.—Flour mar- 
ket conditions this week showed more 
activity than last, notwithstanding the 
fact that a larger number of the bakers 
and flour dealers of Pittsburgh and 
vicinity were attending the bakers’ con- 
vention at Scranton. As far as the 
baking industry was concerned the week 
was a rather good one and sales of bread 
and cakes showed up well. 

Prices prevailing the past week: spring 
patent $8.75@10.50, hard winter $7.75@ 
9.50, cotton 98’s, car lots, Pittsburgh; 
soft winter, $6.25@7, bulk. 

Rye flour was in fair demand and 
prices were firm. The market for clears 
also showed improvement. 

The millfeed market was _ reported 
more active this week, and it was said 
that a large quantity of coarse grain 
changed hands. 

NOTES 

S. O. Davison, who is again connected 
with the Listman Mills, La Crosse, Wis., 
called on the trade here this week. 

Garfield Meyer, treasurer Duluth-Su-. 
perior Milling Co., Duluth, Minn., called 
at the offices of F. S. Grant & Co., local 
representatives of the firm. 

John Haller, proprietor of the Eagle 
bakery at Altoona, Pa., will sail on July 
9 from New York for Rotterdam. He 
intends to visit relatives and friends in 
Germany, and will return in the fall. 


The industrial board of the depart- 
ment of labor and industry of Pennsyl- 
vania will hold a hearing on July 12 at 
Harrisburg, to hear the views of bakers 
and others interested in the tentative 
ruling just formulated by the board, 
which reads as follows: “That all bak- 
ery products shall, before leaving the 
bakery, be wrapped in a suitable clean 
and sanitary paper, so sealed as to with- 
stand a reasonable amount of handling 
prior to reaching the consumer.” 


Cc. C. Lartvs. 





IMPORTANT BAKERY CHANGE 


The Occident Baking Co. of Minne- 
apolis has sold its bakeries at Hamilton 
and Columbus, Ohio, to the Banner- 
Grocers Baking Co., Cincinnati, of which 
Ben S. Weil is president. The transfer 
has already been made. The Occident 
company retains its bakery in Minne- 
apolis and at Madison, Wis. Clarence 
E. Wernig, manager, is at present in 
California. 





Prohibition of the importation of 
wheat and cereals will be abolished on 
Aug. 1, according to a decree published 
in the Official Journal, Paris. 
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There is a better demand for spot 
flour, although prices have not improved 
to any great extent. Stocks being large, 
as is often the case, there are weak hold- 
ers who have to cut prices in order to 
make sales, but these sales do not rep- 
resent any serious losses, because much 
of the flour arriving recently was pur- 
chased some weeks ago, when the for- 
ward position was low. The weather 
continues abnormally warm for this time 
of the year, but the demand for bread 
is still large, as it is relatively cheap 
and already cooked, and the housewife 
is relieved of anxiety in finding fuel for 
baking. 

NO FORWARD BUYING 

There is absolutely no inclination on 
the part of buyers to purchase forward 
at the prevailing high prices, and it is 
evident that mills find it difficult to give 
out firm cable offers. Those that have 
been offering have been so much above 
the level of prices here that it has been 
impossible for buyers to _ operate. 
Whereas there formerly was a healthy 
premium for spot flour, it is now at a 
discount, compared with forward prices. 
Australian is the only flour with a dis- 
count for the forward position. 


HOME MILLED FLOUR 


A week ago home millers reduced their 
price 2s per sack of 280 lbs, partly due 
to such competition by imported flour 
that millers, for their own protection, 
had to lower the price. However, within 
a day or two the Royal Commission on 
Wheat Supplies raised the price of 
American wheat 2s 6d, and Australian 
wheat Is, per qr, and to counteract this 
the millers put up their price 1s per sack. 
Now, in consequence of the high prices 
for forward wheat, they have again put 
up the price a further 1s, which places 
them in the same position as they were 
a week ago. It is said that home millers 
in some instances have had to store flour, 
not being able to deliver freely from the 
mill to the’ baker. Home milled flour 
still consists of but one grade, a straight 
run. 

PRICES 

Canadian straights are offered at 66@ 
67s, c.i.f., for June seaboard, and Min- 
nesota straights at the same price. Kan- 
sas straights can be bought at 62s, c.i.f., 
for shipment, ‘and Australian flour, 
which was offering last week at 50s for 
May shipment, cannot now be pur- 
chased under 51s 6d for June shipment. 
The spot price for Canadian straights is 
67@68s per 280 lbs, ex-store, but Min- 
nesota export patent, of which very little 
is offering on spot, cannot be bought 
under 68s 6d, ex-store. Australian flour 
is held for 63s, ex-store, and home milled 
is now 68s, ex-mill, and 69s, delivered 
to the bakers. 

MILLFEED 


There is a better demand for millfeed. 
The price for bran is 10@20s higher than 
a week ago, and it cannot be purchased 
under £6 10s@£7 ton, ex-mill. Mid- 
dlings remain at £8 10s, ex-mill. 

OATMEAL 

Prices on spot are practically un- 
changed. Midlothian can be purchased 
at 72s 6d and Aberdeen at 62s 6d, per 
280 Ibs, ex-store. The forward price for 





American is 2s dearer than.a week ago, 
and it is offered at 50s, c.i.f. The spot 
value, however, is unaltered at 55s, ex- 
store. Rolled oats are- 1s dearer than 
last week for forward delivery, and 
offers are at 5ls, c.i.f., with the spot 
price unaltered at 60s, ex-store. 


MARKET CONDITIONS IN GERMANY 


It is reported from Hamburg that 
there is a shortage of first clears. At 
the beginning of May, first clears on 
spot were selling at $8.85@8.95 per 100 
kilos, but they have now advanced to 
$10, while $8.10 is being paid for second 
clears. 

There is a very considerable demand 
for flour, and all lots offered for sea- 
board shipment, with payment against 
confirmed credit on any of the leading 
Hamburg banks, are freely taken. 


RICE 


Owing to the famine in India the price 
of Burma rice is constantly advancing, 
and it will probably come under govern- 
ment control, on account of native specu- 
lations and the famine. American prices 
are also rising, choice screenings being 
offered at $250 per 100 lbs, and choice 
blue rose at $3.85, May-June shipment. 
Valancia rice (Beloch) has been freely 
sold on the basis of 55 pesetas, c.i.f., 
Hamburg. Saigon alone is not following 
the market so quickly. Quantities have 
been sold on the basis of frs66 per 100 
kilos, while Brisures have recently been 
offered at frs46.50. 

A very active business has been done 
in rice bran at about £6 per ton (2,240 
Ibs); resellers are offering at about £7, 
and in some cases at £6 10s. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, MAY 23 


Glasgow harbor continues to be the 
most disaffected port in the country in 
connection with the side issues to the 
coal crisis. Ever since five ships laden 
with coal were sent from. Wales to the 
Clyde and the dockers refused to unload 


them, trouble has been brewing, and this . 


city has been threatened with local ex- 
tensions of the labor embargo on the 
lines of the triple alliance plan. What, 
in other words, failed to carry on a 
national scale has been hanging over 
Glasgow for the past two weeks on a 
local scale. 

The dockers having ceased work as a 
protest against the handling of imported 
coal, railway workers on the quay have 
refused to accept goods handled from 
the ships by strikebreakers. Suspensions 
of railwaymen affected have followed, 
and the Scottish Trades Union Congress 
committee has called on the national ex- 
ecutives of the Transport Federation 
and the Railwaymen’s Union ‘to declare 
a national stoppage as the only solution 
of the position on the Clyde. 


VOLUNTEER LABOR SAVES SITUATION 


Meanwhile, in order that shipping 
may not be held up indefinitely and that 
essential supplies, such as coal and food- 
stuffs, may be put into consumption, an 
army of volunteer workers has been em- 
ployed at Prince’s Dock, where 15 ships 
are being discharged, and at the granary 
on the north side of the river, where one 
grain vessel is being emptied of her 
cargo. 

The number of volunteer workers is 
about 1,600, of whom 150 are employed 
at the granary. The aim of the volun- 
tary work is to handle coal and food. 
The strikers have stated that other goods 
are also being dealt with, but the ex- 
planation is that much deck cargo has to 
be removed before the hatchways can be 
lifted. and the discharge of the food- 
stuffs proceed. Flour is being moved 
quite freely now. 





BIG DEMAND FOR BREAD 


This trouble at the docks is only one 
of Glasgow’s worries. The municipal gas 
department appears to have been caught 
with a relative shortage of coal, and the 
consequence is gas rationing. This is 
achieved by supplying gas through the 
mains only during certain specified hours. 
The restrictions make it practically im- 
possible for the housewife to do the 
usual cooking of meals, to say nothing 
of the luxury of home baking, and an 
immediate effect has been to cause a dis- 
tinct increase in the rate of consump- 
tion of bakers’ bread. 

During the past week it has not been 
uncommon for shopkeepers to ration 
their bread supply by issuing only one 
loaf where two were ordered. The fresh 
demand for bread will increase the dif- 
ficulties of the flour trade and of the 
bakers. The shortage of coal and the 
labor troubles at the docks were suffi- 
ciently vexatious without intensification 
through the public becoming more de- 
pendent on bakers, with the resultant in- 
creased demand on their output. 


BREAD PRICE REDUCED 


The master bakers of Glasgow have 
decided to reduce the price of the loaf 
%d per 4-lb loaf, which brings it down, 
as from May 23, to Is 114d, or a total 
reduction of 3d since the break in prices. 
As the pre-war cost of bread in Glasgow 
was 6d, the price is still 125 per cent 
above the 1914 level. 

There is a fairly common feeling that 
if our bakers were not so keen on pro- 
ducing a high quality loaf they could 
turn out quite an acceptable shilling loaf 
at this time of widespread unéemploy- 
ment. The wages question in the baking 
trade is now practically settled on the 
basis of a reduction of 7s 6d per week. 
This should smooth the course for fur- 
ther reductions in the price of bread. 


IRISH MARKETS, MAY 21 


This has been a week of extreme dull- 
ness on the part of home millers all over 
Ireland, and of brisk trade for import- 
ers. Merchants have not shared in the 
demand as, owing to the coal strike and 
the reducing of gas supplies in some 
districts, home baking has been almost 
completely dropped, which has caused a 
heavy demand for bakers’ bread, with a 
corresponding large inquiry for strong 
flours. 

HOME MILLERS REDUCE PRICES 


As home millers chiefly confine their 
grinding to the weaker varieties of 
wheat, they have been the worst hit by 
the reduced household consumption, be- 
sides which, competition from recently 
arrived soft flours has been so keen that 
they have had to bring down prices Is 6d 
per sack. Even at this they are not 
down to a competitive basis, as home 
millers are quoting 67s 6d@69s 6d per 
280 lbs, according to mill, while good 
Oregon soft flours have been offered at 
64s, Belfast, and 65s, Dublin. 


IMPORTED FLOURS TO THE FORE 


One or two sales of Canadian soft 
patents have been secured for May ship- 
ment at 61s 6d, Belfast, and 62s, Dublin, 
so that until either the home millers can 
get cheaper wheat or the prices on the 
American and Canadian side advance, 
trading is going to be in the hands of 
the importers, and, to give them their 
due, they are leaving no stone unturned 
to capture some of the trade they lost 
during the war. Spring wheat flours 
have been in good demand, both on spot 
and for prompt shipment. Canadian 
springs are selling at 68s 6d, Belfast 
and Dublin, while a popular brand of 
Minneapolis patent has fetched 69@70s, 





and is about 1s@I1s 6d above last week’s 
prices. Shipment prices have more than 
maintained their own, at 67@68s, Belfast 
and Dublin. Kansas flours have also 
participated in the increased demand, 
some lines of export patent having been 
put through at 60s, net, c.if., Belfast 
and Dublin. Australian flours have not 
been in much evidence, and though some 
offers were received for shipment at 54s, 
there was no business done. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal has been steadily inquired for, 
Irish flake selling at about 80s per 280 
Ibs in bulk. American and Canadian is. 
57s 6d on spot, and trade for the time 
of year is not bad, though the coal strike 
had some effect on demand this week. 
For June shipment 50s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast or Dublin, would be accepted. 
While the shipment price for medium 
cut oatmeal, June seaboard, is only 46s 
6d, holders are keeping the price on spot 
at 57s, which is too high, compared with 
the flaked variety. 

FEED 

Mill offals have added to the troubles 
of the home miller by developing an 
easier tendency. Prices are lower, white 
bran being quoted at £9 15s@£10 10s 
ton, red bran at £7 15s@£8 10s, and 
pollard at £9 10s, ex-mill. 

Demand has been quite good for all 
classes of feedingstuffs, and prices on 
spot have been well maintained. For 
mixed American corn meal £14 ton, ex- 
mill, is asked, and for the flaked variety, 
for cattle feeding, £17 ton. While the 
importers’ price on spot for linseed cake 
is about £15 ton, ex-quay, Belfast, and 
Dublin £1 more, the shipment price is 
about £14 ton, including commission. 
Some continental offers, chiefly from 
ayn have been received during the 
week on the basis of £13, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast or Dublin, but no transactions have 
taken place, the quality not being equal 
to the prime western class. Linseed cake 
meal is quoted at £17 ton, Belfast. De- 
corticated cotton cake of home manu- 
facture is selling at £14, but no imported 
is offering on spot. American cottonseed 
meal of about 36 per cent is offering for 
shipment in the neighborhood of £12 10s 
ton, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and £13, Dublin. 


HOLLAND MARKETS, MAY 23 


The past week has been more active in 
regard to fresh business in flour in these 
markets. The main feature was the 
offering by one of the large Kansas mills 
of new crop flour, patent grade, for July 
shipment, at $8 per 100 kilos, c.i.f., or 
fi22, at which price a good many sales 
were effected. This offer was made the 
early: part of the week, and the price 
was soon raised when July wheat moved 
upward. Still, the mill in question, by 
being first in the field, has secured a good 
innings. It is understood that the price 
now asked is $8.80, and at this advance 
buyers do not feel inclined to operate. 

Offers from Minnesota mills remain 
out of line, and if any business was 
transacted it was within small limits. 


. UNLIMITED DEMAND FOR STRAIGHTS 


It is a great pity that millers in the 
United States are not in a position to 
offer straight grades more freely, as 
there is practically an unlimited demand 
for such flour from central Europe, 
which business is now mainly financed 
by Holland firms. Naturally, the de- 
mand will slacken when the crops in 
those countries become available, but be- 
tween then and now there is still a period 
of demand, and millers who can offer for 
early shipment from seaboard at current 
prices will find a ready outlet for their 
output. 
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Sr. Louis, Mo., June 18, 1921 








Following a week of slightly increased 
activity in the domestic flour trade, the 
demand for both hard and soft wheat 
flours this week fell off to such an extent 
that only a few mills were able to do 
business of any consequence. The gen- 
eral belief among millers now is that the 
dullness which amery prevails at the 
end of the crop year has set in, and no 
marked improvement can be ‘anticipated 
until new crop flours are offered freely. 

Millers reduced prices on all grades of 
flour, following the trend of the wheat 
market, but prevailing prices are still 
too high to induce buyers to take hold 
freely; furthermore, buyers are of the 
opinion that new crop flours will be of- 
fered at a considerably lower figure and, 
therefore, are firmly adhering to their 
policy of buying only as needed. 

One encouraging feature of the past 
week was the fact that many millers were 
able to book a fair volume of business 
to their foreign connections. These sales 
abroad also included some fair sized lots 
of soft wheat flour for the United King- 
dom. 

With one or two exceptions, interior 
mills, grinding soft wheat, whose trade 
is ‘mainly in southern markets, unani- 
mously reported dull trade conditions, 
with all classes of buyers limiting sales 
to smallest possible quantities in antici- 
pation of lower prices when the new crop 
begins to move. 

ills depending largely upon the bak- 
ery trade as an outlet for their products 
have probably found the flour trade qui- 
eter than others, as the demand from this 
source has been exceedingly quiet. 

St. Louis mills are quoting prices as 
follows: spring first patents, $8.25@8.50 
per 140 lbs, jute, St. Louis; standard 
patent, $7.75@8; first clear, $6@6.50; 
hard winter short patent, $6.75@7; 
straight grade, $6.50@6.70; first clear, 
$5.75@6; soft winter short patent, $7.40 
@1.60; straight grade, $6.60@7; ‘first 
clear, $5@5.75. 


MILLFEED 


The demand for all grades of millfeed 
has fallen off to almost nothing, although 
middlings are somewhat more salable 
than bran. Mills reported a very light 
business for spot or quick delivery at 
recently reduced prices. Prices on mid- 
dlings were somewhat steadier than bran. 
Hard winter wheat bran was quoted at 
$16@17 ton, soft wheat bran $17@17.50, 
brown shorts $20@20.50, and gray shorts 
$22.50@23. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TAD. WOO. ccc sccrcaccncies 24,000 48 
Last week .... . 50 
Year ago ee " # 
Two years AgO ........006. 30,800 1 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Fiour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week .......s.seee008 27,50 36 
Temat Week ..ccccrcecsceces 25,700 33 
MOOR GED aaicccccccccsgecae 33,000 43 
TWo years Ago ........5065 37,400 49 


NOTES 
Charles F. Rock, attorney in fact of 
the Millers’ Exchange, Kansas City, was 
in St. Louis, yesterday, on business. 
Several mills in this territory are tem- 
porarily closed for repairs, as-is custom- 
ary at this time of the year. 
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Frank Wallace, with Wilfred Wallace 
& Co., New York, flour merchants and 
millers’ agents, called on trade in St. 
Louis this week. 

Corn meal is quoted by St. Louis mills 
at $1.70@1.80, cream meal $1.80@1.85, 


and grits and hominy $2.05@2.15, all 
basis 100-Ib sacks. 

Arthur S. Cain, sales manager William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
was in St. Louis this week on his way 
home from an extended trip in the East. 

St. Louis mills quote rye flour, per bbl, 
in 98-lb cottons, as follows: white patent, 
$8.70@8.85; straight, $7.70@7.80; me- 
dium, $8.15@8.25; pure dark, $5.65@5.75. 
Rye meal is quoted at approximately 
$6 80. 


Members of the board of directors of 
the American Association of the Baking 
Industry, meeting in St. Louis this week, 
together with a number of other parties, 
were entertained at a luncheon in the 
Jefferson Hotel, Friday noon, by the 
wholesale bakers of the city. 

D. W. Frear, C. E. Carter and R. T. 
Kirkpatrick, of the department of field 
crops of the University of Missouri, are 
inspecting fields of small grain in 30 
counties of the state. The purpose of 
the inspection is to obtain seed as free 
from undesirable substances as possible. 

A delegation left St. Louis this week 
to attend an International Merchants’ 
Congress in Mexico City, Mexico. A 
complete discussion of Mexican credits, 
methods of sales and distribution, adver- 
tising, purchase of Mexican products 
and other matters of interest will occur 
at this meeting. 

Samuel T. Knighton, New York, presi- 
dent National Federated Flouf Clubs, 
who was in St. Louis this week, left 
Thursday evening for a trip through the 
Southwest before going to Chicago to 
attend the federation’s meeting the last 
of the month. Mr. Knighton expects to 
go as far as Texas. 

The St. Louis Millers’ Club is making 
arrangements for a special Pullman car 
to care for the millers who will go from 
this market to the ‘mass convention which 
will be held under the auspices of the 
Millers’ National Federation in Chicago 
June 29-30 and July 1. It is thought 
that approximately a dozen millers will 
go from St. Louis. 


J. H. Bruns, export sales manager 
John F. Meyer & Sons Milling Co., St. 
Louis, left Monday evening for an ex- 
tended foreign trip. He will go through 
Mexico, visit Havana, Porto Rico, the 
West Indies, Panama and several coun- 
tries in Central and South America be- 
fore returning home, and will probably 
be gone two months. 


An inventory of the estate of the late 
Judson Moss Bemis, founder of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., who died April 6, 
at the age of 88 years, was filed in the 
probate court, St. Louis, this week. The 
inventory lists corporation stocks at 
$495,000, of which 5,500 are of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. The heirs are Al- 
bert F. Bemis, Boston, president of the 
company, a son and two daughters. 


Officials of railroads operating east 
from St. Louis report a slight increase 
in the movement of grain from the coun- 
try, but the through east and west traffic 
is light, because of the cheaper lake 
rates. Officials of southern roads declare 
gross tonnage is still running 10 to 12 
per cent less than a year ago. It is 
thought that the first Gulf shipments of 
the 1921 winter wheat crop will soon be 
under way. 

The United States Department of 
Labor, co-operating with the Missouri 
state department of labor, is making 
strenuous efforts to prevent a recurrence 


of last year’s misdirection of harvest 
labor. federal, state and civic em- 
ployment agencies, together with local 
chambers of commerce, are co-ordinating 
their work, and it is not thought that 
conditions such as prevailed last year 
will prevail this season. 

At a recent meeting of the St. Louis 
Traffic Club, T. Park Hay, local district 
manager for the United States Shipping 
Board, explained at length the operation 
of the board’s vessels, and also told the 
members of the club what service might 
be obtained from the board’s St. Louis 
office.. At the conclusion of his talk the 
club adopted a resolution pledging its 
support to the merchant marine, and 
asking all St. Louis shippers to co- 
operate as much as possible with the 
Shipping Board. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Duturu, Minn., June 20.—Flour de- 
mand continues of about the same pro- 
portions as of late. Buyers purchase in 
quantity to keep pace with their actual 
requirements, and not beyond that. Here 
and there an interest enlarges its book- 
ings a little, but is an exception, and the 
volume of business shows the general 
tendency clearly. 

No inquiry is reported for new crop 
flour, but every one is following closely 
the developments in connection with the 
growing crop. Patent flour was reduced 
25c bbl today, following the decline in 
the price of wheat. 

Demand for durum flour has moderat- 
ed, and there is a noticeable lull in busi- 
ness. The trade is apparently filled up 
or the decline in price of wheat has 
shaken confidence, The mill reduced its 
prices 75c bbl last week and another 40c 
today, following the further break in the 
wheat price. The crop outlook for 
durum wheat is promising and, with fur- 
ther good reports, prices are likely to 
weaken still more. 

Both interest and business in rye flour 
picked up last week. The favorable crop 
outlook brought a substantial break in 

rice, and flour was marked down 40c@ 
B05 bbl, and today an additional 20c 
decline was made. This has brought in 
business ranging from parcels to car lot 
orders. 

Purchases of millfeed are limited to 
bare necessities, and interest is very 
light. Mill sales were few and limited 
to small lots in cars of flour. Buyers 
want quick shipment, indicating that they 
wait until the last moment before buying. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
DUIS WOON o sec seiciencosiec 13,820 37 
EMSE WOO: 6c cvccccvccccece 16,755 46 
EE cig'4« 50 5 04340008 00 22,615 61 
TWO POETS HO 20. ccccccece 31,365 85 


NOTES 

Parker M. Paine, of Logan & Bryan, 
Chicago, was in Duluth today. 

Garfield Meyer, treasurer Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., is in the East on 
a business and pleasure trip. 

F. S. Lewis, of Chicago, was in Du- 
luth, Saturday, and made application for 
membership in the Duluth Board of 
Trade, representing F. S. Lewis & Co. 

Rye was rather weak under the influ- 
ence of good crop outlook. Buyers held 
back under the bearish conditions, and 
the decline both last week and today 
covered a substantial amount. 

Barley stirred out of the rut in which 
it has been for so long, and today showed 
some sign of life. The closing basis was 
lowered 2@3c to 43@6lc. The influence 
of the new crop is making itself felt. 

Wheat futures were very weak today. 
Demand from abroad was poor, and crop 
conditions were reported fine. The de- 
cline a 4@6%,c, with the July fu- 
tures weakest in both spring and durum. 

Receipts of grain were large last week, 
stuff coming both from the country and 
Minneapolis. Most of the spring wheat 
received came from Minneapolis, to fill 
shipping contracts, going out by vessel 
to the East. 

Walter Turle was elected a member of 
the board of directors of the Duluth 
Board of Trade, Friday, to succeed E. 
S. Ferguson, who has moved to Minne- 
apolis, but has declined to serve. An- 
other election will now be necessary. 


The demand for vessel tonnage is slow, . 


June 22, 1921 


and there is little doing in the way of 
chartering. The water rate, Duluth to 
Buffalo, continues at 13%,c bu on wheat. 
Small lots are placed mostly, with now 
and then a cargo of fair size. The in- 
creased receipts of grain have stimu- 
lated loadings somewhat. Last Saturday 
500,000 bus wheat, 51,000 bus rye and 
some flaxseed were loaded. 

The cash wheat market was weaker, in 
line with the decline in futures. Inquiry 
from the East flattened out, and the pre- 
miums of both spring and durum eased 
off. Arrivals increased, partly due to 
receipts from Minneapolis to fill con- 
tracts. Demand from both mills and ele- 
vators for spring wheat was very light. 
Elevators took care of the durum. Clos- 
ing prices today: No. 1 dark northern, 
7@38ce over July; No. 2 dark, 1@33c 
over; No. 3 dark, 7c under to 14c over; 
No. 1 amber durum, 2@13c over; No. 2 
amber, July price to Ile over; No. 1 
durum, le over; No. 2, le under; No. 1 
mixed, le under; No. 2 mixed, 3c under. 

F. G. Cartson. 





NEBRASKA 
Omana, Nes., June 18.—There has 
been some increase in flour sales this 
week, compared with last week. How- 
ever, millers all say that business con- 
tinues dull. Shipping directions are 
coming in in better shape than at any 
previous time on this crop. Most of the 
flour now being sold is for prompt ship- 
ment. Feed is lower and in slow de- 
mand. 
OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 24,000 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TRIS WOOK .cccccvccccseses 18,051 74 
Last week ....-ceeecseewes 17,219 71 
BOOS GOR cctccwperecsdvvecs 14,431 60 
Swe DOOD BO 0000 40500662 12,500 52 


Leicu Leswie. 





ALABAMA 

Mosite, Ata., June 18.—Demand for 
grain and grain products in this section 
continues slack, with prices off slightly 
from a week ago. The long period of 
dry weather, extending over several 
weeks, has lessened the crop prospects, 
and farmers are not encouraged to buy 
except for absolute and immediate re- 
quirements. Retail merchants are car- 
rying only sufficient stocks to run them 
from day to day, which has had the effect 
of cutting down the wholesale trade. 

Prices took an upward turn the early 
part of the week,-only to lose it later, 
closing at a net loss of 50@75c bbl for 
flour, and a few cents on corn, oats and 
feedstuffs. 

Quotations in the local market, Fri- 
day: flour, best patents $9.50, with $9.10 
for the next grade; soft wheat patents, 
$7.50@8, and hard wheat patents (bak- 
ers) $8.60. 

Corn off 114,@2c bu, oats 114¢, feed- 
stuffs 10@15c per 100 lbs. Hay, No. 1 
timothy $26 ton, alfalfa $27.50, Johnson 
grass $16. 

The only mill in Mobile that grinds 
corn into meal, grits and millfeed is run- 
ning about half time, having been closed 
down three days of the present week. 
The same condition obtains among the 
millfeed plants. 

Exports during the week ending June 
17 were the lightest in several weeks, 
amounting to 335 bbls and 4,826 200-lb 
cotton sacks of flour, and a small quan- 
tity of corn, hay and millfeed. 

The Munson Steamship Line, operating 
between Mobile and all principal ports 
of Cuba, has announced a reduction in 
ocean rates between Mobile and Cuban 
ports, ranging from 10 to 25 per cent, 
grain and grain products taking the 
largest reductions. WwW Boxes. 





Coal buying on the co-operative plan 
is proposed by the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. A conference of rep- 
resentatives from various unions in the 
federation was held in Chicago June 13, 
when plans were partly perfected. It is 
proposed to buy 6,000,000 tons of coal, 
or 30,000 carloads, on which a saving of 
$2 ton is expected to be made. Coal is 
to be shipped direct from the mines to 
farmers in the West, Southwest and 
Northwest. By this method the middle- 
men will be cut out of the profit. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








DULUTH, JUNE 18 


FLOUR—Nominal prices, f.o.b, mills, at 
Duluth-Superior, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 


Today Year ago 
Family patent ..... $8.75@9.00 $14.80@15.00 
Bakers patent ...... 8.50@8.75 14.55@14.75 
First clear, jute.... 6.75@7.25 10.50@10.70 
Second clear, jute... 5.00@5.50 8.50@ 9.00 
No. 2 semolina...... 8.25@8.50 14.656@14.75 
Durum patent ..... - 8.00@8.25 14.15@14.25 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.0.b. mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $7.75; No, 2 straight, $7.05; No. 
3 dark, $5.75; No, 5 dark, $7; No. 8 rye, $6. 

WHEAT—Mills picked up an occasional 
car of choice spring, elevators caring for the 
lower grades. Milling demand for durum 
fell flat Thursday, after which market was 
left entirely to elevators and shippers, In- 
creased receipts made for better business. 
Prices closed materially lower. Futures 
acted mixed, Spring held dull and steady 
to higher, while durum was broad and ac- 
tive, but showed considerable weakness, 


GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 

track, in cents per bushel: 
ov Dark northern———_,, 
June No. 1 0. 0. 
11.. 157 @188 151 @183 139 @162 
13.. 160% @191% 154% @186% 142% @165% 
14.. 158 @189 152 @184 140 @163 
15.. 156 @187 150 @182 138 @161 
16.. 156 @187 150 @182 138 @161 
17.. 152 @185 146 @178 138 @159 
18.. 153 @184 147 @179 139 @160 
c-—Amber durum—, -—Durum—, 

June No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
11. 155 @163 153 @161 155 153 
13. 154 @162 152 @160 154 152 
14. 150 @158 148 @156 149 147 
15. 144% @154% 142% @152% 143% 141% 
16. 140% @155% 138% @153% 139% 137% 
17. 142% @157% 140% @155% 141% 139% 
18. 141 @162 139 @150 140 138 

Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 


Corn * Oats Rye 
June 2 mixed 2 white No.1 Barley 
ll... 58% 35% 136 45@63 
13... 59% 35% 137 45 @63 
14... 56% 34% 129% 45@63 
15... 55% 34% 123% 45@63 
16... 56% 34% 119 45@63 
17... 59% 35% 122% 45 @63 
18... 57% 35% 121 45 @63 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 
o— Spring—, ————_Durum——__, 
July Sept. July Sept. Oct. 
June 11.. 145 125 151 129 125 
June 18.. 148% 128% 152 132%... 
June 14.. 146 126% 148 131 128 
June 15.. 144 124 142% 126% 122% 
June 16.. 144 123% 188% 123% 118% 
June 17.. 145 126 140% 126 119 
June 18.. 146 126 139 125 120 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-— Receipts——, > 


Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Spring .... 408 80 11 tt 4 404 
Durum .... 282 607 86 307 326 326 
Winter .... 42 5 oe 4 ee os 

Totals .. 732 692 97 428 330 730 
COFR seccee 389 és oe 806 ee ee 
Oats cecere 188 4 7 3 16 38 
RYO. wccesee 179 326 261 4191 281 419 
Barley .... 68 5 433 66 1 442 

Bonded... oe T 24 ee ee es 
Flaxseed .. 75 125 28 121 9 137 


GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, June 18, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

c-Wheat stocks— -——grade——, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1, 2 dk | 
1, 2 nor 214 37 153 73 19 10 
3 dk nor 
3 nor 166 51 oe 45 20 2 
All other 
spring .. 225 392 269 167 33 6 
1, 2 am a} 
1, 2 dur 21 340 286 62 118 17 
All other 
durum .. 228 473 93 78 81 9 
Winter .... 43 10 1 27 5 ee 
Mixed .... 178 42 « 8 3 20 
Totals 970 1,345 802 665 386 64 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c— Domestic——, -—-Bonded——,, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Ga ov csces 154 ee ee ee ee ee 
Oats cesve. 5,677 2 165 oe es 3 
RO cecicce - 249 826 696 ee oe %s 
Barley ... 94 178 197 oe on 77 
Flaxseed . 1, 056 223 30 ... 3 62 
FLAXSEED 


Operators are not disposed to crowd mat- 
ters until something more definite is known 
regarding the probable outcome of the crop. 
In the meantime, every one is fixing up his 
fences to be in a position to take advantage 
of future developments, In Minnesota and 


a. ae 


- 
South Dakota early sown flaxseed is re- 
ported several inches high. Previous esti- 
mates of acreage have not been changed, 
but opinion leans to larger yield than first 
predicted, Futures finished the week with 
a 5@5%c loss. Country receipts have in- 
creased. No change in basis. No. 1 track or 
to-arrive is quoted lc under July. 
Range of flaxseed futures: 


Close —_ 


June 19 
Junei13 High Low Juneis 1920 
July ..$1.93 $1.95 $1.87% $1.89 $3.85% 
1.91 


Sept. . 1.96 1.97 1.91 . ose 
Oct. .. 194% 1.96 1.90 1.90 3.94% 





CHICAGO, JUNE 18 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


SROTOMOMES sec cevcccccccccves $10.00 @10.30 
Spring patents, jute ...........+ 9.35@ 9.70 
Spring straights, jute ......... 8.25@ 8.60 
Spring clears, jute ...........+> 6.50@ 7.25 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ..... 4.75@ 5.50 


City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 8.70@ 9.10 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ........... $8.00 @8.50 

Straight, southern, jute ......... 8.00@8.25 

Clear, southern, jute ..,......++- 6.00 @6.25 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

First. patent, Kansas, jute ....... $8.60@8.90 

Patent, 95 per cent ......cccccoes 8.25@8.50 

Clear, Kansas, jute ..........0066 6.50@7.00 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl... .$7.20@7.50 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 6.90 @7.00 
WHEAT—Milling demand good. Offer- 
ings not large. Premiums at the close were 
firm, Buffalo millers paying 16@16%c over 
July for No. 1 hard on track here today. 
Premiums at the close today, compared with 
July delivery: No. 1 red 11@12c over, No. 
2 red 10@11%c over, No. 3 red 6@9c over, 
No. 4 red 4@5c over, No, 1 hard 16@16%c 
over, No. 2 hard 14@15c over, No. 3 hard 
8@12%c over, No. 4 hard 3@7c over, No. 1 
dark hard 20@25c over, No. 2 dark hard 17 
@18c over, No. 3 dark hard 11@16c over, 
No. 4 dark hard 10@18c over, No. 1 north- 
ern 15@20c over, No. 2 northern 13@1l5ic 
over, No. 8 northern 6@10c over, No. 4 
northern July to 7c over, ‘No. 1 dark north- 
ern 28@35c over, No. 2 dark northern 20@ 
30c over, No. 3 dark northern 15@22c over, 
No. 4 dark northern July to 10c over. 
Range of prices of cash wheat, with com- 
parisons: 
This week hast week Last year 


1 red.... 141% @147% 52@155 300@.. 
2 red.... 189% @161% 1830161 % 295@... 
1 hard... 144 @170 158@168% 295@... 
2 hard... 142% @166% 156@165 svat 
1 dk hd.. 149% @169% seegeres 

S GR RA.. 168 Diccce cee Dovvce coc 

1 nor, s.. 150 @151 es -@ ceese 300@... 
2 nor, s.. 1386 @164% o@ vcvce 2938@... 
1 dk nor. 161 @171% 170@i78 313@ 

2 dk nor. 156 @161% ~~  ...@..... «e. 


CORN—Offerings lighter, although ample 
for all requirements. Export demand fair. 
At the close No. 2 yellow and No. 2 white 
on track here were %@%c under July. 
Country offerings were not large. Primary 
receipts for the week were the heaviest at 
this time in over five years, The range: 


This week Last week Last year 
ee ee 


1 mis. ..co. 60% @64% 61 @64% 

S We seces 60% @64% 61 @64% re OTe 
ie | eee 60 @63% 60% @64% 182 @190 
4 Mie ccccs 59% @61_ 658 oem 187@... 
6 mix....00 57 @61 re, Pere re 
@ WB. crces 54 @58% 52. @59 176@184 
1 yellow... 61% @65 61% @65% 20s QO oe 
2 yellow... 61% @65 61% @65% er. oer 
3 yellow... 60 @64 60 @64% 181@190 
4 yellow... 60 @63 59 @64 187@... 
5 yellow... -@62% 56 @62% 187@... 
6 yellow... 54% @60 52% @62% 175@188 
1 white.... 61% @64% 61% @65 coe Doce 
2 white.... 61% @65 61% @65 Te. Per 
3 white.... 616 @68% 64 @64% 187@194 
4 white.... ....@....59 @63% oageses 
5 white.... 59. @63% 56 @62 ee Fn 
6 white.... 54% @59 53% @60 ee ore 


OATS—Shipping demand good on domes- 
tic account, with offerings ample. No, 2 
white sold most of the week at 4c under 
July, and closed at July price to 4c under, 
with No. 3 white at 1%@1%c under. Ship- 
ping sales were over 1,200,000 bus for the 
week. The range: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 white... 37 @39% 36% @40% 115@120 
2 white... 36% @39% 36% @41 114@121 
3 white... 36 @38% 35% @39% 110@119 
4 white... 34 @38 33% @38% 110@116 


RYE—Sales of No. 2 rye were at 13c 
under the highest premium of last week, 
relative to July, with the close at 3c over. 
The week’s range was $1.22% @1.40, against 
$1.39@1.45 last week, and $2.27@2.41 last 
year. July closed today at $1.21, with sea- 
board exporters selling. September closed 
at $1.08. 

BARLEY—Bids from the East were out of 
line, and offerings were absorbed largely by 
maltsters. Poor to fancy ranged 55@70c, or 
2c under last week, compared with $1.45@ 
1.68 last year. The close, today, was 60@ 
69c. July closed at 68c bid, and September 
at 64c. 

CORN GOODS—Trade showed no im- 
provement, and prices were lowered. Corn 


flour $1.67%, corn meal $1.85, cream meal 
$1.70, pearl hominy $1.90, granulated hom- 
iny $1.85, oatmeal $2.92%, car lots, per 100 
Ibs. Rolled oats, $2.60 per 90-lb sack. 

LINSEED MEAI-—Market easy at $31@ 
31.50 ton, f.o.b, Chicago, with trade light. 
Linseed oils were lower at around 75c per 
gallon in car lots, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Week’s receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 

7-Receipts— -Shipments— 

1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbis..... 168 206 96 120 
Wheat, bus.... 359 379 557 909 
Corn, bus...... 3,945 2,134 3,417 486 
Oats, bus.,..... 1,672 1,103 2,027 1,060 
Rye, bus.....+. 20 86 53 109 
Barley, bus.... 145 186 56 42 





ST. LOUIS, JUNE 18 


FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b, St. Louis: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


¢ Mk ... EURUTELT CLOT TET $8.25 @8.50 

GRBMGEIE 6 cecccceceteceronseseved 7.75 @8.00 

| Perr rrerorry Trt rrr 6.00 @6.50 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

Patent ce cccccccccccscscvsceccess 6.75 @7.00 

BEPREME ccc ccdcconecevvccesecess 6.50@6.70 

a gD eee er rrr rrr eT 5.75 @6.00 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 

MUTE TTTEET LT CET TTT TY 7.40 @7.60 

Beratsht oi cccocccccccccccvcscccsece 6.60 @7.00 

PUES GRIME 0 ccccccceccevcscesceses 5.00@5.75 


MILLFEED—Middlings continue in bet- 
ter request than bran, at fairly steady 
prices, but all grades of millfeed were slow 
of sale during the week. Quotations, per 
ton, in 100-lb sacks: hard winter wheat 
bran, $16@17; soft bran, $17@17.50; brown 
shorts, $20@20.50; gray shorts, $22.50@23. 

WHEAT—Milling demand for cash wheat 
was rather quiet this week, but there was 
a brisk export demand, and all offerings 
were quickly absorbed. Prices showed a 
slight advance on the week. Receipts, 345 
cars, against 302 last week. Closing prices: 
No. 1 red, $1.38@1.39; No. 2 red, $1.37@1.38; 
No. 3 red, $1.35; No. 4 red, $1.32; No. 1 
hard, $1.39@1.40; No. 2 hard, $1.38. 

CORN—The corn market also advanced 
about 2@8c on the week. Demand was fair. 
Receipts, 211 cars, against 422. Cash prices: 
No. 1 corn, 61@62c; No. 1 yellow, 62@63c; 
No. 2 yellow, 61@62c; No. 3 yellow, 61c; 
No. 1 white, 63c; No. 2 white, 62@63c; No. 
3 white, 62c. 

OATS—Prices were fairly steady, and de- 
mand good, Receipts, 175 cars, against 294. 
Cash prices: No. 1 oats, 39c; No. 2 oats, 
38 @39c; No. 3 oats, 37@38c; No. 4 oats, 37c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls... 82,960 94,930 106,150 122,995 


Wheat, bus.. 770,078 519,600 789,450 402,590 
Corn, bus.... 353,600 651,300 435,570 428,125 
Oats, bus.... 498,000 292,000 514,585 287,365 
Rye, bus..... «sees 1,100 ..... 4,310 
Barley, bus.. 12,800 1,600 18,415 25 





MILWAUKEE, JUNE 18 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in 
cotton, per barrel, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 





Spring patent ....ccwcccccccccece $9.15 @10.50 
Spring straight ......cciccececes 8.20@ 9.50 
Pirat CORP ..ccscccees -++ 6.75@ 7.65 
Second clear .......... --- 5.40@ 5.50 
Rye flauF, WRIte .cccccevcscscee 7.50@ 8.15 
Rye flour, straight 6.90@ 7.50 
Rye flour, Gark ......sesseseeee 5.40@ 6.90 
Kanesas patent ......ccccceccece 8.00@ 8.50 
Corn flour, 100 Ibe .....ceccceee 1.95@ 2.10 
Cape Gee, FO TD cccsctcvecese 1.90@ 2.00 
Corn grite, 100 IDS ...cccccccsees 1.80@ 1.90 


MILLFEED—Unchanged to lower. Fair 
inquiry for quick shipment, based on possi- 
bilities of dry spell. Forward orders absent. 
Middlings dfopped below bran prices. Stand- 
ard bran, $17@18; standard fine middlings, 
$16.50@17; flour middlings, $21@23; hominy 
feed, $26.50@27.50; red dog, $26@27; rye 
feed, $14@15; old process oil meal, $30@31; 
cottonseed meal, $37@39; brewers’ dried 
grains, $21; gluten feed, $27.50,—all in 100-lb 
sacks, 

WHEAT—Declined 15 @16c. 
cars; last week, 90; last year, 23. Premiums 
falling with increasing receipts. Moderate 
demand, milling and shipping. ‘No. f north- 
ern, $1.44@1.49; No, 2, $1.41@1.47; No. 3, 
$1.38@1.43; No. 4, $1.24@1.34; No. 5, $1.19@ 
1.29; No. 1 red winter, $1.41@1.44; No, 2 
red, $1.39@1.41; No. 3 red, $1.37@1.39. 

RYE—Declined 18@19c. Receipts, 39 cars; 
last week, 66; last year, 39. Receipts light, 
and demand good from millers and shippers, 
Premiums 10@1lic lower, ranging 3% @3%c 
over July price. No. 1, $1.26; No. 2, $1.24% 
@1.26; No. 3, $1.20@1.26; No. 4, $1.18@1.24. 

CORN—Advanced %@lic. Receipts, 506 
cars; last week, 428; last year, 397. Re- 
ceipts fair; demand brisk from industries 


Receipts, 169 


and shippers. Premiums fractionally easier. . 


No. 2 white, 683% @63%c; No. 2 yellow, 62% 
@638c; No. 2 mixed, 62@62%c. 

OATS—Advanced %c. Receipts, 213 cars; 
last week, 187; last year, 199. Offerings fair, 
and demand good from local and shipping 
buyers. Discounts reduced, spot ruling \% @ 
lc under July price. No. 2 white, 37% @38c; 
No. 3 white, 37@37%c; No. 4 white, 36@ 
36%c; sample grade, 33@35%c, 


BARLEY—Advanced 1@2c. Receipts, 188 
cars; last week, 121; last year, 93, Strong 
and: active; demand especially brisk for 
malting grades. Low grades slow, but 
slightly improved. Iowa quoted at 61@70c, 
as to quality; Wisconsin, 60@70c; Minne- 
sota, 55@70c; Dakota, 55@69c; feed and re- 
jected, 55@6l1c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7Receipts—, --Shipments— 
° 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls... 26,570 19,600 26,040 21,770 


Wheat, bus.. 244,350 31,050 136,843 69,635 
Corn, bus.... 721,050 565,635 528,148 145,860 
Oats, bus.... 450,495 199,980 105,000 404,670 
Barley, bus.. 265,740 143,685 23,510 51,310 
Rye, bus..... 54,210 62,060 45,622 39,750 
Feed, tons... 360 570 5,159 5,774 





TOLEDO, JUNE 18 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b. mill, $7.25@7.35; spring, $9.20@ 
9.35; clears, $6.90@7.40; low grade, $6.25. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o:b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $20.00 @ 21.50 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... - @22,00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 23. 2.60 @ 24. 00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ - @33.00 


Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... ‘@ 5.00 
WHEAT—Receipts, 52 cars, 27 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 70 cars, 56 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 76 cars, 34 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat, bus.. 74,200 22,400 39,350 45,115 
Corn, bus.... 86,250 87,500 82,535 14,600 
Oats, bus.... 155,800 28,700 115,875 58,800 





BOSTON, JUNE 18 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short...$10.50@11.00 


Spring patents, standard ...... 9.25@10.75 
Hard winter patents .......... 8.75@ 9.75 


Soft winter patents ............ 8.50@ 9.00 
Soft winter straights .......... 7.25@ 8.00 
Soft winter clears ............. 6.25@ 7.00 

8.25@ 9.00 

MILLFEED—Demand slow, with the mar- 
ket a shade lower. Spring bran, $24.50; 
middlings, $24.50@27.50; mixed feed, $27@ 
29; red dog, $35; gluten feed, $35.28; hom- 
iny feed, $32.50; stock feed, $33; oat hulls, 
reground, $13.50; cottonseed meal, $38.75@ 
43,—all in 100’s. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Demand quiet, with 
market barely steady. Granulated yellow 
corn meal, $2; bolted yellow, $1.95; feeding, 
$1.65; cracked corn, $1.65,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Quiet demand, with the mar- 
ket lower. Rolled is quoted at $2.85, and 
cut and ground at $3.13, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
7~Receipts— --—Stocks——, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbis....*15,920 37,490 ..... «eee. 


Wheat, bus... Se seeks  Adeee 286 8&0 
Corn, bus..... 20,563 2,710 143,653 6,750 
Oats, bus..... 14,000 53,290 635... 
Pr tenses 26246 Sercs 2,130 505 
Barley, bus... ..... GOO scree eveve 
Millfeed, tons.. 20 mM 66$068- canes 
Corn meal, bbis.... BOO sesce §=6svder 





Oatmeal, cases. 
*Includes 655 bbis for export, compared 
with 16,340 in 1920. 
Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing June 18, 4,000 sacks flour to Pirzus, 
Greece, 





BUFFALO, JUNE 18 
FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 


carloads: Spring 
Bees WORSE GOTO ccc csccdéccscé $9.45@9.65 
EORMOTS POCORE ccc ccc cvecnceccccce 8.85 @9.25 
WUD GEOED occesccesececedcedents 7.55 @7.85 
...._ | PCPRECPSL OL PET Tere 4.60@5.00 
Bey DO GIGS bo ccvescvcvoscses «++» @8.50 
Be UE: 6.0.60: 60806040 005068 - @8.00 
Sacked 
a Se sn bon to 658006008 «eee + @20,00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... - @20.00 
De OE 00.5 60.00 0.0.59604 0008 ««@25.00 
PIOGP TMBGURES. 2c cccccccccvece + »@27.00 
fe RRP «eee + @32.00 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ....... -+-@ 2.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 29. 00 @ 29.50 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... 29. anne 50 


Hominy feed, white, per ton ... 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent... 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent... 





Oll meal, POP COM ..c.cccccseces 

Rolled oats, 90-lb sacks ....... 

Oat feed, sacked, per ton ...... 3. eeoie. oe 
BEISO, Fee, S, BOS IDS oc cccvnecece 1.84@. 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs ........... cooo® 3.35 


WHEAT—There was a good inquiry for 
soft winter wheat from millers, and after 
the price dropped about l5c they bought. 
No. 2 red and No. 2 mixed were quoted 
today at $1.50, on track, through billed. 

CORN—Heavy receipts, and buyers held 
off until receivers were forced to sell. The 
market declined about 1%c from last week, 
closing ic lower, with a good demand, 
Closing: No. 2 yellow, 70c; No. 3 yellow, 
68%c; No. 4 yellow, 66%c; No. 6 yellow, 63c, 
—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Good demand all week from mill- 
ers, but at lower prices. All offerings were 
taken at the close at the low point of the 
week, which was 1%c below last Saturday. 
Closing: No, 1 white, 44c; No. 2 white, 
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43%c; No. 3 white, 42c; No. 4 white, 40c,— 
on track, through billed. 
BARLEY—Few cars were offered on track, 


sters took a few lots to arrive, but the 
offerings were light. Malting was quoted at 
80@85c, and feed at 70@75c, on track, 
through billed. Lake ‘shipment, 77@82c, 
cA.ft., Buffalo, 


RYE—No receipts and no inquiry, 





KANSAS CITY, JUNE 18 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 938’s or jute 140’s, f.o0.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 
WRGORE onc tacscccaseepecvecesoee $8.10@8.25 
HPN | sc ascvecces aaa -+ 7.86@7.75 
First clear .......- - 6.15@6.75 
Second clear 5.50@6.00 
MILLFERED—Feed demand continues at a 
low ebb, and very little is being worked in 
any direction, excepting to southeastern 
markets, which are taking minimum 
amounts for quick shipment. Prices showed 
further decline. Quotations, .per ton, in 
100-lb sacks: bran, $12@12.40; brown shorts, 
$16@17; gray shorts, $19@20. 
WHEAT—Agegregate demand rather un- 
satisfactory and below the supply available, 
as most of buying was done comparatively 
early in the week, but was not maintained 
until near the close, when it broadened 
somewhat. Prices generally declined, and 
at one point were the weakest in a month 
or more. Moderate buying to fill local and 
outside mill requirements and export, and 
elevator concerns bought scatteringly. 
Weakness extended to soft wheat, and de- 
mand was extremely slow. Buying was 
mostly of good milling grain. Cash prices: 
hard wheat, No. 1 $1.37@1.40, No. 2 $1.35@ 
1.39, No, 3°$1.38@1.38, No. 4 $1.34@1.36; soft 
wheat, No, 1 $1.33@1.34, No. 2 $1.32@1.33, 
No, 8 $1.30@1,31, No. 4 $1.28@1.29. 
CORN—Demand was good, and well sus- 
tained. There was an elevator and shipping 
outlet for most of the supply. Prices ir- 
regular. Cash prices: white corn, No. 2 
60@61%c, No. 3 568% @59c, No. 4 56% @57c; 
yellow corn, No. 2 57% @58%c, No. 3 56@ 
56%c, No. 4 54% @55c; mixed corn, No, 2 
56@57%c, No. 3 55@56c, No. 4 53% @54c. 
WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r—Receipts—, —-Shipments—. 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbis.. 8,450 11,050 69,550 58,825 
Wheat, bus.1,529,550 943,650 1,059,750 938,450 
Corn, bus... 437,600 301,250 267,500 137,500 





Oats, bus... 69,700 51,000 34,500 39,000 
Rye, bus.... 8,300 11,000 ...... 3,300 
Barley, bus. 34,500 28,500 13,000 27,300 
Bran, tons.. 660 1,040 2,920 3,180 
Hay, tons... 1,512 10,704 396 4,428 





BALTIMORE, JUNE 18 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons: 


Spring first patent ..........4.+. $9.00@9.25 
Spring standard patent .......... 8.50@8.75 
Hard winter short patent ........ 8.50@8.75 
Hard winter standard grade...... 8.00@8.25 
Soft winter short patent ......... 8.25 @8.50 
Soft winter straight (near- -by). 6.50 @6.75., 
Rye flour, white ........ei.eeeee% 7.560@8.00 
Rye flour, standard .............+. 6.75 @7.25 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ............ $10.00 
City mills’ blended patent .......... - 10.00 
City mills’ winter patent ............ 9.50 
City mills’ winter straight ........... 8.85 


MILLFEED—Barely steady and lifeless. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $24@25; soft winter bran, $26@27; 
standard middlings, $24@25;. flour mid- 
diings, $29@30; red dog, $35.50@36; city 
mills’ middlings, $24@25. . 

WHEAT—Down 10% @16%c; demand and 
movement good for the season. Receipts, 
614,395 bus; exports, 236,661; stock, 1,062,- 
084. Closing prices: spot No. 2 red winter, 
$1.55%; spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.47%; range of southern for week, $1.10@ 
1,61. 

CORN—Declined 2@38c; movement and 
demand fair. Receipts, 277,477 bus; exports, 
688,656; stock, 1,388,863. Closing prices: do- 
mestic No. 3 yellow or better, track, 75%c; 
contract spot, 71%c; range of southern for 
week, 71@75%c; spot near-by yellow cob, 
bbl, $3.80@3.85. 

OATS—Off 1@1%c; demand light, move- 
ment improving. Receipts, 37,656 bus; ex- 
ports, 40,000; stock, 199,687. Closing prices: 
No, 2 white, domestic, 46c; No. 3 white, 
domestic, 45 %c, 

RYE—Lost 21%c; movement large, de- 
mand waning. Receipts, 296,676 bus; ex- 
ports, 245,122; stock, 324,604. Closing price 
of No, 2 western for export, $1.37. 





PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 18 
FLOUR—Receipts, 7,700 bbis, and 9,620,938 
lbs in sacks, Exports, 16,119 sacks to Dan- 
zig and 15,709 to Hamburg. Quotations, per 
196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Spring first patent ............. $9.50@10.00 
Spring standard patent ......... 9.00@ 9.50 
Spring first clear ............4.. 8.00@ 8.50 
Hard winter short patent ....... 8.75@ 9.25 
Hard winter straight ........... 8.25@ 8.75 
Soft winter straight ............ 7.25@ 7.75 


RYE FLOUR—Dull and 25@50c bbl lower. 
Offerings moderate but ample. We quote 
on a basis of $9.25@9.50 bbl in sacks, ac- 
cording to quality. 

WHEAT—Offerings light, but trade slow 
and prices declined i6c. Receipts, 811,830 
bus; exports, 415,511; stock, 1,105,873. Quo- 
tations, car lots, im export elevator: 

Wo. B reG Winter ....cscsccccscecs $1.52 @1.57 
No, 2 red winter, garlicky ....... 1.41@1.46 

Other grades quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No. 2; 
No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No, 5 wheat, 
llc under No, 2. Sample according to qual- 
ity. 











MILLFEED—-Sold slowly at former rates. 
Supplies small. Quotations: 
Spring bran ........ §4psedsneds $25.00 @ 26.00 
Soft winter bran ...........+++ 26.00@27.00 
Standard ae seeeseceeee 34,00@26.00 
Flour middilings .............+++« 29.00@30.00 
Red GOW 2. cee cccccccccececsses 34,00@35.00 

CORN—Market alternately higher and 
lower, closing weak at a net decline of ic. 
Offerings moderate but ample. Receipts, 
655,498 bus; exports, 325,759; stock, 778,312. 
Quotations: car lots, in export elevator, No. 
2 75@76e, No. 3 73@T4c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Dull and a shade 
easier. Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-Ib et 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ....... $1. 
Granulated white meal, fancy ........ 138 
White corn flour, fancy ........ cccoce. B96 


OATS—Irregular, but offerings light and 
market closed at a net advance of %c. Re- 
ceipts, 67,223 bus; stock, 195,368. Quota- 
tions: No, 2 white, 48@48%c; No. 3 white, 
47@47%e. 

OATMEAL—Quiet, with moderate but am- 
ple offerings at revised figures. Quotations: 
ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $5.90; rolled, 
steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb sacks, $6; 
patent cut, per two 100-lb sacks, $9.23; pearl 
barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $4. 





NEW YORK, JUNE 18 

FLOUR—Declines in wheat prices and 
their lower tendency kept flour buyers out 
of market, and created a further feeling of 
uncertainty. Some mill representatives, 
however, report a little better business, with 
some small orders. Most of export pur- 
chases for immediate delivery, from those 
with stuff on spot or at near-by points. 
Some inquiries in market from continental 
Europe. Quotations: spring first patent, $10 
@10.60; standard patent, $8.90@9.25; first 
clear, $7.50@8; soft winter straights, $7.25 
@8.50; hard winter straights, $8.25@8.50; 
first clears, $7.50@8; rye, $8.50@9.25,—all 
in jute. Receipts, 271,355 bbls. 

WHEAT—Firmer tone toward end of 
week, based on confirmation of export sales, 
was weakened, and closed at a loss. Export 
orders said to be in market somewhat below 
working basis, which it was hoped declines 
would bring in. Prices: No. 2 red, c.i.f., 
$1.58; No. 2 hard winter, $1.62; No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba, $1.75; No. 2 mixed durum, 
$1.56. Receipts, 523,300 bus. 

CORN—Market influenced more or less by 
wheat, though drops in price were not as 
great. Prices: No. 2 yellow, 82%c; No. 2 
mixed, 82%c; No. 2 white, 82%c. Receipts, 
196,000 bus. 

OATS—Market steady. Some fears of fur- 
ther crop damage. Prices ranged 45% @ 
52%c, according to quality. Receipts, 227,- 
300 bus. 





MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 21 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 


June 21 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
GUROER © ode caccccns $9.05@9.20 $14.20@14.40 
Standard patent .... 8.65@8.90 13.60@14.156 
Second patent ...... 8.15@8.60 13.10@13.80 
*First clear, jute ... 6.40@6.50 11.25@12.00 
*Second clear, jute.. 4.40@4.50 8.75@ 9.30 


*140-lb jutes, 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (June 21), in 
jute, were: 


June 21 Year ago 
No, 2 semolina...... $6.95@7.60 $13.20@13.65 
Durum flour ....... 6.50@7.40 11.35@11.65 
CUBE node pgccoces t.. 4.75@5.40 8.75@ 9.00 


WEBEPKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1921 1920 1919 1918 
DUO BB. ce . execs 341,470 230,470 281,830 


June 18... 236,925 337,900 250,260 269,275 
June 11... 189,230 315,485 260,340 265,860 
June 4.... 177,685 250,250 326,120 223,095 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1921 1920 1919 1918 


June 26... ...++. 19,745 = ...... 19,170 
June 18... ...... byte eeeeee 17,120 
June 11... «.....- 8,880 16,290 19,095 


June 4.... 2,500 2, 180 100,305 8,325 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, —Exports— 
ing mills ity 1921 1920 1921 1920 
April 30 60 68,165 174,735 147,196 2,470 1,035 
May 7. 60 68,265 165,220 141,445 730 eee 
May 14. 60 68,615 157,060 162,525 360 . 
May 21. 59 65,115 152,495 163,105 oe 310 
May 28. 60 68,865 159,685 175,555 1, 050 ‘ee 
June 4. 60 68,415 131,695 137,855 1,815 335 
June 11 58 67,740 168,180 123,130 1,385 ves 
June 18 46 52,750 144,310 98,315 360 


MILLFEED PRICES — 

Minneapolis car lot prices of milifeed to- 
day (June 21), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

June 21 Year ago 

TOTOR oc vic cesinsgede $14.00@15.00 $50.00@51.50 
Stand. middlings.. 14.50@15.00 55.00@56.00 
Flour middlings... 19.00@20.00 61.00@62.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute .....@25.00 68.00@69.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, . 


net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


_ Cracked corn, 2,000 ibs*........ $24.75 @ 25.00 


- 25.256@25.50 
- 25.75 @26.00 
26.25 @ 26,50 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*. 
No. 2 ground feed,. 2,000 Ibs* . 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*. . oes 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. . 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.15@ 2.20 
Corn meal, yellowt .........-.+ 2.10@ 2.16 


Rye flour, white* .............. 6.80@ 6.90 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 5.60@ 5.70 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 7.60@ 7.65 
Graham, standard, bbist ....... 7.40@ 7.50 
Rolled oats*® ..........+4- seer Mee 


Mill screenings, light, per ton. 5.00@..... 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 8.00@..... 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 5.00@ 9.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning .. 7.00@12.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton. 10.00@15.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 15.00@ 20.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 6.00@10.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 10.00@15.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 5.00@ 7.00 
Linseed oil meal% ...........+++ «eee + @30.00 

*In sacks. ‘¢Per 100 Ibs. {Per bbl in 
sacks, **90-lb cotton sacks, 


- CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No, 1 northern, No, 1 red, No. 2 dark, No. 2 
northern, No, 2 red and July wheat at Min- 
neapolis, per bushel: 

June No. 1 dark No, 1 nor 
15... 153% @171% 148% @161% 144% @146% 
16... 151% @169% 146% @159% 142% @144% 
17... 155% @173% 150% @163% 146% @148% 
18... 151% @169% 146% @159% 144% @146% 
20... 146 @i161 141 @i61 1386 @141 

21... 148% @163% 143% @153% 138% @143% 


June No. 2 dark No. 2 nor No. 2 red 

15... 149% @161% 144% @151% 139% @141% 
16... 147% @159% 142% @149% 137% @139% 
17... 157% @168% 146% @153% 141% @143% 
18... 157% @159% 142% @149% 139% @141% 
20... 141 @151 1386 @141 133 @136 

21... 143% @153% 138% @143% 135% @138% 


No. 1 red 


July July 
June 16 ...... $1.36% June 18 ...... $1.36% 
SERS BO x acccs 1.34% June 20...... 1.31 
June 17 .....«. 1.38% June 21 ...... 1.33% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 

June Corn Oats Rye Barley 
14... 50@52 33% @34 125% @ 131% 47@63 
15... 49@51 32% @33% 122% @126% 46@62 
16... 49@561 33% @33% 119 @123 45@61 
17... 52@53 34% @34% 121 @125 45@61 
18... 50@51 38% @34% 119% @1238% 45@62 
20... 50@51 833% @33% 110 @116 44@61 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: June 19 

Junei18s June il 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 2,594,610 2,203,450 1,449,560 
Fiour, bbis ...... 23,241 17,818 7,716 
Millstuff, tons .. 843 851 1,728 
Corn, bus ....... 264,000 309,160 198,450 
Oats, bus ....... 438,480 652,960 203,580 
Barley, bus ..... 396,000 345,840 206,640 
Rye, bus ....... - 569,000 58,000 110,670 


Flaxseed, bus ... 118,720 142,780 132,160 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 


ending Saturday were: June 19 

Junei8s June il 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,317,600 1,292,200 714,210 
Flour, bbis ...... 268,716 225,414 365,860 
Millstuff, tons ... 10,240 8,810 15,898 
Corn, bus ....... 254,180 189,000 188,640 
Oats, bus ....... 113,730 181,350 444,000 
Barley, bus ..... 293,150 183,750 208,800 
Rye, bus ........ 24,320 117,800 478,160 
Flaxseed, bus ... 16,480 16,900 15,680 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

June 19 June 21 June 22 

June 18 Juneil 1920 1919 1918 

Corn ... 213 193 63 44 427 

Oats s+ ee 8,142 920 2,266 334 

Barley .. 828 743 685 1,343 568 

Rye .. 17 17 2,133 4,224 121 

Fiaxs'd. “1,047 1,020 16 36 41 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

June 19 June 21 
Junei18Juneill 1920 1 














No. 1 dark ..... 354 370 416 801 
‘No. 1 northern. 5 40 55 412 
No, 2 northern. . ° ° 1 ass 1 
Othere ..ccccss. 902 795 4,473 695 
Totals ....... 1,271 1,205 4,943 1,909 
In 1918 ....... 50 50 eee one 
Im 1917 ....... 2,723 3,375 
Tm 1920 ....... 8,464 8,769 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
r—Mpls—  -———Duluth——_,, 
Track Toarr, Track July Sept. 
June 14 ..$1.88 1.88 1.92 1.93 1.95% 
June 15 .. 1.85 1.85 1.89 1.90 1.93 
June 16 .. 1.83% 1.83% 1.89 1.90 1.93% 
June 17 .. 1.83 1.83 1.88% 1.89% 1.92 
June 18 .. 1.82% 1.82% 1.88 1.89 1.91 
June 20 .. 1.82 1.82 1.89 1.90 1.93 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c-— Receipts——, ——In store——, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Minneapolis. 119 132 249 1,047 16 36 
Duluth..... 732 «125 28 1,056 226 82 


Totals.... 851 257 277 2,103 242 118 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1920, to June 
18, 1921, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














r—Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 

Minneapolis ...- 5,960 4,241 713 447 
ere 3,731 1,564 3,355 849 
Totals ...... 9,691 5,805 4,068 1,296 
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OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, June 21, in cents per 100 Ibs: 

om From———- — 
Phila- New- 
New Bos- Balti- del- port 

To— York ton more phia News 
Aberdeen ...... 54.00 ... . 
Amsterdam .... 27.50 27.50 27. 50 27.50 27.50 
Antwerp ....... -60 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 
Belfast ...... . . o+++ 26.00 





Bremen 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.0: 
Bristol ee ecbe Gee lebee 2... 
aa a cite h ERC a 90 « 
Bergen ........ x 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Christiania .... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Stavanger ..... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.0: 
Copenhagen ... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
sR TERETE - 26.00 .... 26.00 .... 
a 26.00 .... 26.00 

Dundee ........ 7 era eee 
Glasgow ....... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Stockholm ..... 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 .... 
Gothenburg .... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Malmé ........ 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 ... 
Hamburg ...... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Bordeaux ...... 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 ... 
REE 46.40 000s 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Marseilles ..... 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Helsingfors .... 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Genoa, Naples.. 50.00 .... .... 

arr eres 26.00 

SN “was sé saeve SGD sees eves! cets~ ‘eee. 
Liverpool ..... + 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
London ........ 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Londonderry ... 26.00 .... 26.00 .... .... 
Manchester .... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
SEEEOD pcoee MUD Sede need ace cece 
Rotterdam ..... 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 
Gibraltar ...... ME "BRGY anew wise cece 
Southampton .. 26.00 .... .... sees 
A 39.00 .... 39.00 39.00 
ie .. Meee 32.50 "ti 


St. John’s, N. F. 75.00 ‘ s Ree 

The rate from entreal to Belfast, Glas 
os, Liverpool, London and Londonderry 
8 28c, 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
June 17, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
3 9 patentee 400 892 283 
Consolidated .... 461 231 41 166 
436 . 177 36 
WERSRTE ccccaccce 304 164 18 235 
Grain Growers .. 561 483 66 or 
Fort William .... 106 176 34 193 
 % 4 Pere 615 1,020 88 178 
North Western .. 279 48 11 o8 
Port Arthur ..... 776 «1,636 236 72 
COM, WOE isece. 206 1,230 98 427 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 1,127 448 29 245 
Davidson & Smith 80 279 73 - 
Private elevators. 1,097 1,786 166 271 

Totals 
Year ago .. 

Receipts 
Rail shipments... 215 


91 7 ee 
Lake shipments... 1,759 1,564 418 62 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 





Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... S Bee BO Wee wees 1,717 
No. 1 northern. .2,083 No. 3 C. W.....: 2,283 
No, 2 northern:.1,187 . Ex. 1 feed ..... 624 
No. 3 northern..1,266 1 feed ......... 790 
Ss Mh cS ebe0vee a a | ee 420 
BOO. ] ccewvcicce CS GORD wicccreces 949 
\. SE eerie es eo ae 1,786 
PORE scvodeccces 27 —- 
SOMPGER occ cvccse 33 OGRE i400 008 8,570 
WeRteh ovecccnes 19 
OUNCES 2c ccccccs 297 
WUBVERS coccscee 1,097 

Otte <sevcise 6,448 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on June 18, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


ry Corn Oats Rye Brly 
80 


Baltimore ..1,064 1,393 202 37. 
Boston ..... 167 2 3 ‘ax 
Buffalo ..... 699 2,611 1,988 65 154 
Chicago .... 313 9,948 10,091 10 185 
Aeat .... 118 288 89 ove coe 
Detroit ..... 24 21 63 17 Tee 
Detuth ..... 970 154 5,677 249 94 
Galveston ...2,032 Ses ee 54 oes 
Indianapolis. 61 394 267 3 
Kansas City. 273 3,344 310 12 ees 
Milwaukee... 72 136 327 59 72 
Minneapolis 1,271 213 8,398 17 828 
N. Orleans. .1,699 336 72 eee 36 
Newp. News. ... 5 eee eee eee 
New York... 395 85 * 533 _14 79 
Omaha ..... 212 1,218 1,239 31 13 
Peoria ...... cee 8 21 e019 eee 
Philadelp’a 1,196 854 197 1 5 
St. Louis ... 61 864 901 3 6 
Toledo ..... 232 222 380 3 3 
Canals ..... 30 110 105 er 
Lakes ...... 564 589 695 41 





Totals ...11,280 22,960 31,557 939 1,605 
Last year..28,558 2,859 6,926 7,055 2,901 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 


Increases—Wheat, 1,210,000 bus; corn, 1,- 
011,000; oats, 764,000; barley, 66,000. De- 
crease—Rye, 292,000 bus, 








Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
r—Mplis—, --Duluth— Winnipeg 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 
June 15... 4385 126 143 149 103 108 


June 16... 266 86 99 106 187 81 
June 17... 306 208 66 37,150 137 
June 18 ... 313 217 154 20 289 107 
June 20... 546 337 71 32 128 136 
June 21... 161 99 96 23 «316 86233 











Totals ..2,027 1,073 629 367 1,173 801 
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June 22, 1921 
HARVEST IN FULL SWING 


(Continued from page 1370.) 


says it is too early for the black rust 
to do much damage, As to winter wheat, 
the crop is too far advanced to be hurt 
by rust. 

To.evo, Onto, June 18.—The weather 
has been ideal all this week for growing 
crops, hot days and nights, with plenty 
of sunshine, forcing the maturity of 
wheat and greatly facilitating the growth 
of corn, oats, hay and all other crops. 
Some hay and alfalfa have already been 
cut, and the harvesting of wheat is in 
full blast in southern Indiana, Kentucky 
and Tennessee, and probably will be 
started in southern Ohio this next week, 
if not already commenced. Wheat fields 
in northern Ohio and southern Michigan 
are already turning to a golden yellow 
and, for the most —_ present a beauti- 
ful appearance, although there is occa- 
sionally noticed a thin stand. If this 
weather continues, cutting of wheat in 
northern Ohio and southern Michigan 
should start a week to 10 days before 
normal. 

There have been some reports of de- 
terioration in parts of Ohio, and a num- 
ber of local reports are presented be- 
low. It will be noted that there is occa- 
sional reference to red rust, some smut 
and fly, and professional crop reporters 
have discovered a new infestation called 
“midge,” or head -weevil, said to be nu- 
merous in central and northern Ohio, and 
in Indiana and southern Michigan, which 
destroys the head, but reports from mill- 
ers contain little or no reference to this. 
Allowing for all this deterioration, there 
seems to be a fair chance for an average 
crop in this section. 

Detailed reports from millers on the 
condition of the crop furnished Secre- 
tary Frank H. Tanner, of the Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association, and put out by 
him under date of June 14, are given 
below: 

Dayton—Farmers say wheat going 
hackward. Heads not filling out well, 
and some red rust coming in wheat fields. 

Wellington—Wheat all headed out and 
beginning to have a light yellow cast. 
Harvest will be early in this section. 
armers still holding old wheat. 

Columbus—Nice showers all last week, 
and all crops are doing well. 

Columbiana—All crops looking good. 
Wheat will be cut around July 4. 

Bremen—Looks like fly and red rust is 
doing some damage. 

Delaware—Farmers holding corn and 
wheat for higher prices. Corn and oats 
needing rain badly. 

Hillsboro—Having nice showers. Corn 
growing fine, wheat commencing to turn. 
Will be cutting wheat by June 20. 

Middleport—Weather very dry and 
hot, needing rain badly. 

Millersburg—Wheat doing no good. 
Will not have as big a crop as expected, 
but expect fair crop. Considerable rust 
and some smut. Will be early harvest. 

Mount Gilead—Farmers complainin 
about smut in wheat. Crop not as g 
as expected. Thin on ground and head- 
ing short; estimates about average crop. 

Piqua—Wheat prospects only fair. A 
few fields are excellent, but many are 
very thin on the ground. 

Portsmouth—Wheat will do to harvest 
in 10 days. Corn and oats doing fine; 
pasture ° 

St. Clairsville—Fine weather; crops 
looking fine. q 

Upper Sandusky—The wheat crop is 
fine. 

Warsaw—Wheat red with rust; farm- 
ers predict one half crop. 


Plain City—Wheat looking good. 
Looks like lots of wheat will be cut by 
July 4. 


Upper Sandusky—Wheat struck with 
rust; looks as though quality would be 
poor. | 

West Salem—Considerable complaint 
from farmers of rust in the growing 
wheat. 

Mansfield—Wheat cutting two weeks 
early. Some smut and red rust; plenty 
of wheat back. 

‘Hillsboro—Wheat harvest will begin 
inside of 10 days. Looks as though there 
will be a good yield. 

Laurelville—Farmers report wheat 
damaged by the dry weather; some put 
it at half a crop. 

Basil—Wheat will soon be ready for 
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harvest, if hot weather continues. Corn 
growing fine, but a rain would help. 

Bellville—Dry and hot; we need rain 
badly for growing crops. 

Highland Hot and dry. Farmers ex- 
pect to commence to cut wheat latter 
part of this week. 

Ironton—Good corn weather. 

Inpranapous, Inp., June 18.—Har- 
vesting of wheat, which began in Indiana 
last week in the counties near the south- 
ern border, extended northward during 
the present week to Indianapolis and 
surrounding counties. Hot weather pre- 
vailed throughout the period, broken 
slightly by showers in some localities 
at the end of the week. Growing corn is 
in good condition and is from 4 to 16 
inches high, depending on the time of 
planting. 

Evansvittz, Inp., June 18.—Wheat 
harvest in Vanderburgh County has been 
completed, and is progressing rapidly in 
other southern Indiana counties. The 
yield will hardly be an average, but that 

rown on high ground shows good grain. 
n the low, damp ground the yield has 
been poor and straggling, with an in- 
ferior berry. 


If weather conditions continue as for. 


the past week, threshing will begin in a 
week or 10 days. The first will be done 
on Wilbur Erskine’s 300-acre farm near 
the city. Mr. Erskine is always first to 
thresh his grain, and sends it to the 
Akin-Erskine mill at the prevailing price, 
whatever that may be. 

Fifty years ago, according to news- 
paper files, threshing began more than 
a week earlier than this date, and on 
June 20 the first new wheat was ground 
in the Igleheart Bros, and Elles & Son 
mills, the only two mills in Evansville at 
that time. The season has been much 
the same this year as that long ago, ex- 
cept that there have been two killing 
frosts this year, and none at that time. 
The weather records show the thermom- 
eter has ranged almost identically during 
these two periods, with the exception of 
the frosts noted. 

The price of wheat for the new crop 
has not yet been settled, though farmers 
are asking $1.35 for contracts, but millers 
generally believe it will open at about 
$1.25 at the mill, which would make it 5c 
less at stations. 


Oxtanoma City, Oxta., June 18.— 
Rain has interfered materially with grain 
cutting in the western half and in the 
‘Texas panhandle, but no great damage 
seule to wheat or oats. Several tons 
of alfalfa are reported to have been 
damaged or lost by the continued rain 
and high waters in the southeastern part 
of New Mexico. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 18.—The general 
crop news of the Missouri co-operative 
crop reporting service shows that the 
planting of corn is completed in Mis- 
souri, with cultivation in progress on 
good stands. Some mention is made of 
chinch bugs, but no immediate damage 
is forecast. 


Ocbden, Uran, June 18.—Idaho will 
have the greatest grain crop in 1921 of 
its history, according to Julius Jacobson, 
crop statistician for the state. He says 
that data compiled as of June 1 shows 
a possible production of 25,337,000 bus 
wheat, or 2,135,000 more than the 1920 
crop, which was the largest on record. 
This is due, he says, to winter wheat 
having a condition 6 per cent higher and 
spring wheat being 3 per cent higher. 
He estimates the oats crop at 7,866,000 
bus, and barley at 3,163,000. 

Abnormally warm weather has con- 
tinued through the week in Utah, caus- 
ing rapid and sturdy growth of cereals, 
beets and other crops, according to the 
weekly weather and crop report for the 
state, The need for rain has become 
more important in the southern portion, 
though there has been no drouth experi- 
ence. 


Porttanp, Orecon, June 18.—Cro 
conditions in Oregon continue good. 
Winter wheat needs rain in places, but is 
generally good to excellent. Over a 
large part of the state it is headed, and 
in Jackson County it is in the milk. 
Early spring wheat is heading, and is 
generally doing well, but later seedings 
need rain. inter oats are heading. 
Spring oats are fair to good, but gen- 
erally in need of rain. Barley is ripen- 
ing in southern counties. Considerable 


rye has been cut for hay, Corn has 


made good growth. 


San Francisco, Cat., June 18.—The 
San Francisco office of the United States 
Department of Agriculture reports that 
the past week was remarkably hot in the 
interior valleys of the state. Vegetation 
of nearly all kinds made great advances, 
especially such crops as corn, rice and 
alfalfa. The latter crop made the finest 
development of the season in the Sacra- 
mento valley, while in the same section 
the growth of beans and Egyptian corn 
went forward at an almost abnormal 
rate. 

The area sown to barley in California 
this year is estimated to be 10 per cent 
less than in 1920, or about 1,125,000 
acres. The condition is 81 per cent of 
a normal, which agrees very closely with 
the 10-year average of 80. This indicates 
a total production of 31,894,000 bus. 

Climatic conditions favored the Cali- 
fornia wheat crop during the past month, 
and a total crop of 8,686,000 bus is now 
indicated. 

Great Fats, Mont., June 18.—Show- 
ers quite general through the wheat belt 
of Montana during the last week have 
greatly increased the promise of both the 
spring and the winter wheat crops. The 
rains have hit almost every community 
and, where a week ago there were some 
places that had begun to show indica- 
tions of needing a little more moisture, 
it is the general view that the winter 
wheat is practically safe and that the 
spring has a surplus moisture which will 
keep it growing until the July showers. 

The grasshopper scare which came 
over the Flathead and Polson sections in 
the western part of the state has been 
overcome, and while there has been some 
damage by hoppers, it is not of moment, 
and farmers claim to have the pests 
checkmated. Reports from 24 of the 
more than 60 elevators operated by one 
of the Montana concerns all echo bright 
prospects. Not a single case of failure 
is hinted, and conditions are referred to 
as “most favorable to all crops.” Rains 
are chronicled from every station re- 
porting, and moisture and sunshine are 
enjoyed in abundance in all sections of 
the state. 

One of the favorable features is that 
most reports indicate the crops are, com- 
paratively free from weeds. About the 
only danger that farmers now fear is a 
hailstorm, and in two or three sections 
light ones already have struck. One or 
two reports state that in some fields ex- 
amined it has been found the winter 
wheat has not stooled up to the usual 
Montana standard. 


Rocuestern, N. Y., June 18.—The 
drouth has been partially relieved this 
week by a drizzling rain of several hours. 
More is needed. It looks like a short 
acreage of buckwheat here. The ground 
is too dry to plow and fit: for the crop. 

There are reports of the midge moth 
working in wheat. Clusters of eggs are 
found on the stalks, and some predict 
considerable damage from the midge in 
winter wheat. 

Haying is under way, but the cut will 
be very light. Even alfalfa has been af- 
fected by the drouth, and the tonnage 
of the first cut is light. 


InpiANnarouis, Inp., June 18.—Reports 
from most of the heavy wheat produc- 
ing counties in the state in the last fort- 
night indicate that the Hoosier wheat 
crop has steadily declined in condition 
from its early promise. Some of the 
grain dealers, in close touch with the 
situation, estimate the probable yield at 
30,000,000 bus, compared with 32,000,000, 
forecast in the last monthly report of the 
government. 

Some parts of the Wabash River bot- 
tom and limited areas around Evans- 
ville and Seymour promise at least a 
normal crop, but it is said that even in 
the favored localities there are many 
thin and unpromising looking fields. 
Rust is reported in numerous sections 
throughout the state, with indications, 
grain men say, that considerable damage 


has been done in many places. It is add- , 


ed that not much can said as to the 
final quality of the grain yet, as the 
weather that will prevail from now until 
the wheat is threshed will be of great 
importance. 

It is possible that some new winter 
wheat will be milled in Indiana by July 
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15, but most plants will not be using the 
new grain much before Aug. 1, at least 
in any considerable quantity. Some of 
the smaller mills will close down entirely 
fora week or 10 days soon, in order that 
their machinery may be thoroughly over- 
hauled before grinding is mane f 

Preliminary figures of the United 
States Bureau of Census at Washingtdn 
for the year 1919 show that 4,457,400 
acres of Indiana land planted in corn 
yielded 158,603,938 bus. A wheat acre- 
age of 2,798,657 produced a crop of 45,- 
207,862 bus, and 1,718,748 acres yielded 
52,529,723 bus oats. Indiana was the 
fourth state that year in the production 
of corn. 


Mosite, Axra., June 18.—Reports from 
rural sections state that corn, oats and 
grass are burning up in the fields, and 
that, unless rain comes within a few 
days, the harvest will be exceedingly 
small, if there is any at all. There was 
a good rainfall in the northern and cen- 
tral portions of the state the middle of 
the week, but it did not extend into the 
southern portion, and crops here are in 
bad condition. 

From some sections reports state that 
grass and other pasturage has burned up, 
and corn, oats and other feedstuffs must 
now be fed live stock, which is an un- 
usual condition for the season in this 
section. 

Burraw, N, Y., June 18.—There is no 
doubt that crops of all kinds have suf- 
fered for lack of moisture throughout 
this state. Late rains may help some, 
but there will be a shortage of new hay 
which, however, will be offset by the 
heavy stocks of old on hand. Growing 
grain, especially wheat, also needs rain. 


Omana, Nes., June 18.—A further im- 
provement in the condition of all crops, 
some interruption in the harvesting of 
alfalfa and in the cultivation of corn on 
account of rains, some very weedy corn 
fields, and a heavy attack of orange-leaf 
rust on wheat since the recent rains are 
announced in the weekly report on crop 
conditions in Nebraska just issued by A. 
E. Anderson, of Lincoln, agricultural 
statistician. of the Bureau of Crop Esti- 
mates. The report says: 

“The recent weather conditions have 

favored a rapid development of orange- 
leaf rust on wheat. On the other hand, 
they have favored well filled wheat heads, 
as the moisture came in sufficient quan- 
tities soon after wheat had headed. A 
very wide variance in yields is evident. 
The many fields of thin stands and short 
heads will hold the yield down to an 
average or slightly less, in spite of the 
favorable weather for filling. 
‘ “The official June 1 condition of 75 
per cent indicates a yield of 15 bus, com- 
pared with the 10-year average of 16.35. 
This condition: is based upon estimates 
made before the June rains, and the 
chances are fair that the improvement 
since then may not be more than ab- 
sorbed by possible deteriorations* from 
now until harvest, unless there is pre- 
mature ripening from high temperatures ° 
or black rust development. 

“The rains have hindered the cultiva- 
tion of corn, and many fields are very 
weedy. Outside of this, the corn condi- 
tion is very good. Oats are heading out. 
nicely in the southern half of the state. 
The recent rains have made a great im- 
provement, although the present condi- 
tion is below the average for this date. 
The other small grains are promising. 
Barley, especially, is excellent. 

“The acreage of spring wheat this year 
is the smallest on the beseavs records 
for Nebraska. Present conditions indi- 
cate a heavy crop of wild hay. The har- 
vesting of the first crop of alfalfa con- 
tinues, with a wide variance in yields, 
some of which are fair and others ex- 
tremely light. Rains have interfered 
with the harvest, but have made a heavy 
second crop possible. 

“Farmers are anticipating no trouble 
in securing sufficient labor for the wheat 
harvest. The work will not. be as heavy 
as usual, due to many thin stands and 
light straw. No definite wages for har- 
vest labor have been fixed, but it is be- 
lieved they will be about half of what 
they were a year ago. The recent rains 
may make the harvest a few days later 
than expected some time ago, but a few 
of the earliest fields in southern counties 
have just started to take the golden yel- 
low which indicates that harvest is near.” 
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The volume of flour sales in Pacific 
northwestern markets continues to be 
measured by current consumptive re- 
quirements, and bookings for future 
needs have no attraction for buyers. 
With the crop year approaching its end, 
and with the promising crop outlook of 
the Pacific Northwest and Montana, buy- 
ers are very bearish as to new crop flour 
values. 

The export situation is lifeless. Brit- 
ish importers say that Pacific flours are 
5@6s per 280-lb sack out of line, and 
cannot compete with cheaper offerings 
from Australia. 

Eastern flour demand is spotted, and 
limited to a moderate movement to scat- 
tered markets in the Southeast, Central 
West and East. 

Manila remains practically the only far 
eastern market for flour moving from 
this coast. Sales to that point consist 
principally of a regular monthly demand 
from a limited number of mills with an 
established trade in the Philippines, 

Top patents, basis 98-lb cottons, on 
track, seaboard, are quoted: Dakota, 
$10.40@ 10.80 bbl; Montana, $8.65@10.25 ; 
Washington, made from Dakota, Mon- 
tana and local hard wheats, $8.50@9.65; 
local family patent, basis 49’s, $8.35, in 
straight cars. 

Millfeed is in very moderate demand. 
Local mill-run, delivered transit points, 
is selling at $32 ton in mixed cars. Mon- 
tana mixed feed is offered at $27.50, in 
mixed cars. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 

rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 84 26 
Last week ........ 52,800 18,525 35 
Year ABO ...ccceose 52,800 28,810 64 
Two years ago..... 46,800 41,396 88 
Three years ago.... 46,800 26,823 57 
Four years ago.... 40,800 15,158 37 
Five years ago..... 40,800 11,804 29 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 31,799 56 
Last week .......- 57,000 32,222 57 
WOOP BBO ccccscece 57,000 14,723 26 
Two years ago..... 57,000 49,066 86 
Three years ago.... 57,000 5,299 9 
Four years ago..... 57,000 26,435 46 
Five years ago..... 57,000 5,143 9 

NOTES 


British Columbia continues to buy 
more or less Washington pastry flour, in 
spite of the recently imposed duty. 

Water rates on flour from the Pacific 
Coast to Atlantic and Gulf ports, 40,000 
lbs minimum, remain at 55c per 100 Ibs. 

An action has been brought against 
the Starr Grain Co., of Spokane, and 
J. W. Balfour, by J. G. Starr, to recover 
$10,000 and for the appointment of a 
receiver. 

An agreement has been made between 
the Northwest Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion and the executive committee of the 
United States Grain Growers, Inc., by 
which the former is to become a compo- 
nent part of the national body. 

Spokane has been granted a freight 
differential rate of 10%,c per 100 lbs in 
its favor over coast points in shipments 
of cereals and cereal products to north- 
ern Idaho points, rep —_— the former 
blanket rate from seaboard and interior 
points. 


One of the units of the Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co.’s mill, which was shut down 
by a fire on May 7, started operatin 
this week, and two other units, close 
down by the same cause, will be running 
next week. About 3,000 bbls daily ca- 
peoty was put out of business by the 

re. 


A trimonthly freight service between 
Pacific Coast ports via the Panama Canal 
to the United Kingdom will be inaugu- 
rated by the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Co. The first ship in this service will 
load at Seattle about July 15. Begin- 
ning January next this company will op- 
erate a fleet of first class passenger 
steamers from this coast to the United 
Kingdom. 

Record exports of wheat from the Pa- 
cific Northwest, amounting to over 28,- 
000,000 bus for the crop year, have about 
cleaned up export varieties. On account 
of the light milling demand there is con- 
siderable hard wheat remaining in the 
country. Eight to 10 per cent of the 
total crop is estimated to be at interior 

oints. New crop club varieties have 

een contracted for in some volume at 
$1.17@1.25 bu, country, with present 
bids around $1.16@1.18. 

The Seattle Chamber of Commerce has 
proposed for consideration by the Pacific 
Coast Traffic League, at its meeting to 
be held at San Francisco next week, the 
regulation of intercoastal steamship 
rates by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the re-establishment of terminal 
rates, legislation prohibiting import rates 
through Pacific ports which are lower 
than domestic rates, and the restoration 
of rates on basic products of the Pacific 
Coast to consuming markets of the East. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Car., June 18.—Rapid 
changes in the wheat market this week, 
with consequent changes in flour prices, 
have had a depressing effect on the flour 
market and, outside of small lot sales to 
bakers, little if any business is reported 
by mills or jobbers. The opinion shared 
by most flour buyers is that, with the 
closer approach of the new crop period, 
lower prices can be expected and, in con- 
sequence, little. improvement is looked 
for until about Sept. 1. 

Mill prices are as follows: Dakota 
standa patents, $10.55 bbl; Dakota 
clears, $8.75; Montana standards, $9.65; 
Montana clears, $7.85; Dakota and Mon- 
tana first patents, 55c above standard 
patent prices; Kansas first patents, $10; 
Kansas standards, $9.40; Washington 
and Oregon straight grade, $8.50; cut- 
offs, $7.50,—basis cotton 98’s, delivered 
San Francisco. 

The millfeed market is less firm this 
week. Increased offerings, with reports 
of round lots available from Canadian 
mills, have resulted in somewhat lower 
prices. Bran and mill-run are $39 ton; 
low grade flour, $47.50. 


NOTES 

The Grain Trade Association of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
reports the following receipts of grain at 
San Francisco for the month of May: 
wheat, 3,172 tons; barley, 13,912; oats, 
163; beans, 37,421 sacks; hay, 3,805 tons. 

Four hundred acres of fine barley and 
120 acres of choice hay were destroyed 
by the largest ranch fire of the season 
in the county, which broke out recently 
near Collegeville, six miles east of San 
Francisco. The loss is at least $8,500, 
partly covered by insurance. The fire 
is supposed to have started from a trac- 
tor spark. 

The San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce Grain Trade Association reports 
that on June 1 there’ were the following 
stocks of grain in warehouses and on 


wharves, in terms of tons: wheat, at Port 
Costa 4,093, Stockton 4,062, San Fran- 
cisco 340; barley, at Port Costa 11,600, 
Stockton 7,004, San Francisco 5,964; 
oats, 264; beans, 151,823 sacks. The as- 
sociation also reports the following 
stocks of flour and grain remaining in 
California on June 1: 100,802 bbls flour; 
619,920 ctls wheat; 2,423,520 ctls barley; 
92,880 ctls oats; 1,031,133 sacks beans; 
130,040 ctls corn; 18,340 ctls rye. These 
figures do not include stocks held in 
farmers’ private granaries. 
R. C. Mason. 





OREGON 

Portiann, Onecon, June 18.—The past 
week in the flour market was a repetition 
of former weeks. While prices were on 
a steady basis, buying was still confined 
to the filling of immediate needs. Fam- 
ily patents were quoted at $6.35, hard 
wheat bakers at $8, bakers blue-stem 
patents at $7.50, and straights at $7. 

Mill-run was steady at , f.0.b. mill, 
and not much to be had. Other mill- 
feeds were uncha except rolled bar- 
ley, which declined $1 to $36@38 ton. 
Demand for millfeed generally was quiet. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 48,000 2 
Last week ........ 48,000 11,866 24 
FORP BBO ccccceccce 48,000 40,973 85 
Two years ago..... 42,600 39,536 92 
Three years ago.... 40,500 10,866 26 
Four years ago.... 33,000 8,885 26 


There was not much wheat buying by 
exporters during the week, as it is too 
near the end of the season, and it is 
understood that all the tonnage engaged 
has been provided for. Closing bids at 
the Exchange for June delivery: hard 
white, $1.28 bu; soft white, $1.25; white 
club, $1.23; hard winter and northern 
spring, $1.20; red Walla, $1.18. 

There was little doing in the coarse 
grain market. Last bids posted: white 
feed oats, $26@27.50 ton; brewing bar- 
ley, $24; No. 2 eastern yellow corn, $30@ 
31. 


The final rush of the 1920-21 grain 
shipping season is now on and, with a 
few exceptions, the last of the. season’s 
fleet will get away before the month is 
over. One of the largest cargoes this 
year cleared on the big Shipping Board 
steamer Eastern Prince, which left for 
Europe with 7,042 long tons of wheat, 
1,800 tons flour and 400 tons barley. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





MONTANA 

Great Fats, Mont., June 18.—Slight 
change has appeared in the quotations of 
the current flour and feed market dur- 
ing the past week. As usual, local mill- 
ers follow quite closely the movement in 
wheat prices, and the change for the 
week has been but 25c bbl on flour. Cur-' 
rent prices: flour, $9.50 bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b. Great Falls, in car lots; mill- 
feed $23 ton, and bran $22, same terms. 


NOTES 

W. G. Kirkpatrick, superintendent 
Rocky Mountain Elevator Co., the grain 
buying agency of the Royal Milling Co., 
left today on a two weeks’ vacation. 

J. W. Sherwood, manager Royal Mill- 
ing Co., accompanied his family to their 
summer home on Lake McDonald on 
Wednesday. He will be at the lake for 
a week or 10 days. k 

A. B. Searles, of the sales and credit 
department of the Royal Milling Co., 
this city, has returned from Tacoma and 
points on the Pacific Coast, where he 
went a week ago in the interests of the 
company. 

Joun A. Curry. 





JURISDICTION CHALLENGED 

Monrreat, Que., June 18.—The Royal 
Commission on Grain has _ recently 
been challenged as to its jurisdiction and 
legality by the grain trade of western 
Canada, and an injunction to prevent 
further sittings in Manitoba is now be- 
fore the Manitoba courts, This situation 
was created by the grain trade as an 
outcome of its belief that the commission 
is not fairly constituted, and is not con- 
ducting its inquiries in an unprejudiced 
and judicial manner. 

T. J. Griaes. 
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NASHVILLE 

NasHvitte, Tenn., June 18.—A few 
scattering orders from the Southeast for 
flour are being received at the mills, but 
the trade as a whole is marking time, 
awaiting offers of new crop flour. _ Busi- 
ness is strictly for current needs. There 
are no stocks of flour in the Southeast, 
but both large and small buyers state 
that they will continue hand-to-mouth 
buying if present prices prevail. 

A few scattering cars of new wheat 
have been offered, but not enough to 
make a market, and there has thus far 
been no serious movement to sell new 
crop flour. There has been less anticipa- 
tion on the new crop by both mills and 
buyers than has been noted in many 
years. There appears to be a determina- 
tion on the part of both to await de- 
velopment of the situation before at- 
tempting to do business. 

Prices during the week have been ir- 
regular and, followin the decline in 
wheat, were substantially lower. At the 
close of the week they were as follows: 
best or short soft winter wheat patent, 
98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$8.50@8.75; standard or regular patent, 
$7.75@8.25; straight patent, $7.20@7.50; 
first clears, $5.50@6. 

Rehandlers report business quiet, job- 
bers holding off for new crop. Prices: 
spring wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, de- 
livered at Nashville, $8.50@9.50; spring 
wheat patent, $8@8.50. 

Cutting of new wheat was completed 
in Tennessee and a large part of Ken- 
tucky this week. Threshers are now 
busy, and new wheat will be available 
next week unless unfavorable weather 
interferes. Indications are that the 
quality will be the best in years. Farm- 
ers are reported to be inclined to sell 
from the thresher, but owing to reduced 
acreage it is not expected that the move- 
ment will be burdensome at any time. 
On the few scattering sales that have 
been made the price is said to have 
been $1.40, which is higher than the 
mills had been expecting. 

The market for millfeed is dull, with 
an easy tone to prices, as follows: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $18.50@20; standard 
middlings or shorts, $24@25. 

The corn meal situation is unchanged, 
with light demand at large commercial 
mills, Plants with a capacity of 36,000 
bus this week ground 11,100, or 30.8 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 34 per 
cent last week, and 55.5 per cent the 
same week last year. Prices: plain meal, 
in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $1.50@1.55; bolted meal, $1.60@ 
1.65. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 

flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output ofac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 200,880 88,971 44.2 
Last week ....... 202,620 81,910 40.4 
ZOOF OBO ccscscce 135,210 56,724 41.9 
Two years ago... 204,030 64,353 $1.5 


Three years ago.. 178,440 19,041 10.6 
STOCKS 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 

as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


June 17 June 10 

WIOGR, WHEE wcccccedeeucs 9,000 9,600 

Wee, BES b- ccsectoeve 5,000 20,000 

COorm, DUB cc ccccceccces 80,000 86,000 

ey, WUE ct ccecescsntess 132,000 123,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 151 cars. 

J. M. Watson & Sons will build a flour 
mill at Lenoir City, Tenn. 

The old Moody flour mill at Sulphur 
Fork Creek, near Port Royal, Tenn., has 
been sold to Arthur Bradbury and J. E. 
Hill, who will improve the plant, and 


have it ready to handle the new wheat: 


crop. 

The Nashville Transportation Co., 
which operates several steamboats out of 
Nashville on the Cumberland River, has 
elected Vernon S. Tupper, general man- 
ager of the Nashville Roller Mills, vice 
president. 

Joun Leer. 





The Minister of Agriculture at Prague, 
Czecho-Slovakia, announces the purchase 
of 3,000 carloads of phosphate from the 
United States to cover the needs of the 
fall planting. 
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CHICAGO AS A SUMMER CONVENTION CITY 


(Continued from page 1364.) 


and there are publie links within Lincoln 
Park itself. There are groups of tennis 
courts at sundry points in the park, and 
an excellent bridle path running its en- 
tire length. In the lagoon can be found 
every known variety of motor boat, while 
at the north end of. the lagoon is the Lin- 
coln Park Yacht Club, with enough sail- 
ing craft, large and small, to delight 
even the most narrow-minded of coast 
yachtsmen. 

If one is minded for zodlogy, ornithol- 
ogy or botany, Lincoln Park provides a 
“700” which is said, by Chicagoans at 
least, to house the finest collection of 
living animals in the world; it has a 
large and very much inhabited bird 
house, and an extraordinary flower gar- 
den, with palm houses, conservatories, 
lily ponds and all sorts of other harti- 
cultural attachments. The park even 
has a special island which, by its name, 
shows the city’s thoughtful attention to 
summer needs, for it is named “Picnic 
Island.” All these things, and scores of 
others, you can see and enjoy in an 
hour’s walk, beginning right at the front 
door of the Drake; or, if you are con- 
stitutionally lazy, you can “do” the park 
by motor, or even be propelled along it 
in an ambulatory chair. 

But Lincoln Park and the drive along 
the North Shore provide only one of Chi- 
cago’s claims to being a delightful play- 
ground. Right in the shadow of the 
loop district, between Michigan Avenue 
and the lake, is Grant Park, which some 
day is going to be a superb institution; 
at present it is still in the transition 
stage up from being a stupendous dump. 
But it is in Grant Park that one gets 
the most vivid impression of how Chi- 
cago is changing. Cross one of the 
bridges that span the Illinois Central 
tracks, and look back at Michigan Ave- 
nue. Until recently the line of buildings, 
imposing in the middle, sank miserably 
at either ehd, with the squalid ware- 
houses around the river mouth on the 
north and the dingy Illinois Central sta- 
tion on the south. Now the panorama 
of dark, lofty structures is startlingly 
framed in white, with the magnificent 
mass of the Field Museum metiien its 
southern end and the sharp height of 
the Wrigley Building cutting the skyline 
on the north. It is significant that Chi- 
cago’s most famous boulevard should be 
bounded on one side by a monument to 


‘nade out into the lake. 


American science, and on the other by 
a counterbalancing monument to Ameri- 
can chewing-gum. 

The guidebook, of course, will tell the 
visitor what to see in Grant Park: the 
Art Institute with its superb collections, 
Lorado Taft’s beautiful Fountain of the 
Great Lakes, the Logan and Hamilton 
statues, and so on. But the real beauty 
of Grant Park lies in this view of Michi- 
gan Avenue; and it is extraordinary to 
realize how relatively few of those who 
travel the western sidewalk by the shops 
and clubs and hotels ever take the trou- 
ble to go a few steps out of their way to 
see one of the most impressive, and in 
some respects most beautiful, city pano- 
ramas in the United States. 

There is another point from which this 
extraordinary panorama may be ob- 
served, though at a different angle. Only 
a little more than round the corner from 
the Drake is Chicago’s municipal pier, 
a three-deck affair two hundred and 
ninety-two feet wide and three thousand 
feet (three fifths of a mile) long. It 
was built at a cost of some four million 
dollars, and serves the triple purpose of 
freight handling, lake passenger traffic 
and recreation. The ground floor level is 
used for freight, the second for passen- 
gers, and the third is a broad walk for 
the benefit of those who want to prome- 
At the end of 
the pier is a huge concert and dance hall, 
with a seating capacity of four thou- 
sand. Here is the landing place for the 
local excursion boats which ply up and 
down the lake front, and for those who 
have seen Chicago only from the loop, a 
trip by boat from the municipal pier to 
Jackson Park on the south or Lincoln 
Park on the north is something of an 
eye-opener. 

South of Grant Park commerce has 
beaten the arts in the race for possession 
of the lake front, but some five miles 
away beauty has reasserted itself, with 
Jackson Park as the result. The World’s 
Fair made this park famous thirty years 
ago, but it has since maintained no small 
reputation for its own sake. Here, as in 
Lincoln Park, there are public golf links 
and tennis courts, bathing beaches, a 
yacht harbor and flower gardens. At the 
end of Promontory Drive stands a new 
La Rabida Convent, the old one famous 
in the history of Columbus, with replicas 
of the epoch-making caravels anchored 


in the harbor near by. Incidentally, if 
one is hopelessly addicted to fishing, 
Jackson Park is said to provide a cure 
for the disease. 

It is needless to follow the entire 
course of the boulevards which now con- 
nect the Chicago parks into a solid belt 
all around the city. Jackson Park 
merges, by way of the Midway Plaisance 
and the University of Chicago, into 
Washington Park, where sheep nibble the 
lawns as unconcernedly as if the stock- 
yards were not only a couple of miles 
away. Garfield and Western boulevards 
lead from Washington Park to the great 
park system of the West Side: Douglas 
Park, with its lake and trees; Garfield 
Park, with golf links, tennis courts and 
an immense conservatory, and Humboldt 
Park, with twenty-four acres of water 
surface and almost every known variety 
of playground. The last named park is 
almost due west of the Drake, and about 
three miles distant. 

Chicago’s playground facilities do not 
stop with its parks, or even with the city 
limits. Northward from the city, con- 
nected by a superb road along the lake 
shore, stretch residential suburbs: Evan- 
ston, Wilmette, Kenilworth, Winnetka, 
Hubbard Woods, Glencoe, Ravinia, 
Highland Park, Fort Sheridan (a great 
place in war days, but now in the state 
of semi-coma which marks most army 
posts), Lake Forest and Great Lakes, 
the latter recently the site of the world’s 
largest naval training station not direct- 
ly on the ocean. At this point industry 
comes back to the lake front, with North 
Chicago and Waukegan, and so on north- 
ward by way of Kenosha and Racine to 
Milwaukee. 

This North Shore drive, for nearly 
thirty miles from the beginning of Lin- 
coln Park, is unique in American geog- 
raphy. It is this remarkable series of 
residential towns which enables ‘so many 
people to live in Chicago and yet live in 
the country. Each town has distinctive 
features of its own, but one of them has 
become nationally, and even internation- 
ally, famous for one of the most de- 
lightful institutions in the history of 
American music. Every summer, begin- 
ning about the middle of June, Ravinia 
Park is the scene of open-air concerts 
given by the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra, and of grand opera performances, 
given likewise in the open air theatre, 
by an admirable company. For any one 
who is fond of music, no visit to Chicago 
in the summer should under any circum- 
stances fail to include a trip to Ravinia 
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Park. American music as a whole suf- 
fers from the uncomfortable stiffness 
and formality of its concert halls and 
opera houses, and it has remained for 
Chicago, the city of pork packing and 
“frenzied finance,” to give its people, and 
thousands of visitors as well, as good 
music as there is in the whole country, 
amid surroundings which double the 
hearer’s enjoyment of it. 

It is by no means the intention of this 
article to provide a list of “things to 
see in Chicago.” Such a list, of little use 
at best, can easily be secured at any 
news stand by any one who wants it. 
Nor is it necessary to speak of the ad- 
vantages which any large city possesses, 
and which will interest every visitor in 
accordance with his natural tastes. One 
man will head straight for the stock- 
yards; another will concern himself with 
the theatres; a third will find out wheth- 
er the Cubs or the White Sox are playing 
at home during his visit; a fourth will 
want to inspect the extraordinary freight 
subway system whereby so much of Chi- 
cago’s downtown heavy freight traffic is 
handled underground; and so on, as each 
one’s fancy may dictate. 

The point is that Chicago, for all its 
intense commercialization, has created 
for itself to an extraordinary degree that 
atmospheric quality which invites the 
visitor, if he is not purely occupied with 
business, and if he has discretion enough 
to venture outside of the loop district (a 
thing which the timorous rarely seem 
to do), to enjoy himself. This is the 
atmosphere in which conventions above 
all flourish; and it is the fact that Chi- 
cago has been able to give its visitors a 
good time, far more than its geographical 
location or its commercial importance, 
which has made it America’s foremost 
convention city. 

Next week the millers will meet in 
Chicago for their first mass convention in 
many years. The time of meeting is 
suggestive of summer resorts, of golf, 
tennis, riding, sailing, swimming, motor- 
ing, trees, flowers, and all the things one 
particularly does not think of in connec- 
tion with Chicago. They are all there, 
though, most of them within very easy 
range of the hotel selected as headquar- 
ters for the convention. The programme 
will, of course, not leave much time for 
play; and yet, if the convention were to 
be held in Atlantic City or Old Point 
Comfort, there would be a good many 
millers who would find some éxcuse for 
coming a day or two early, or staying a 
day or two after the sessions were over; 





Part of the Michigan Avenue Panorama Which Creates the Real Beauty of Grant Park 
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and a many more would somehow 
make time to enjoy, between meetings, 
the unaccustomed relaxations of a sum- 
mer resort. If one will treat Chicago 
as if it were a quiet town on the coast, 
notable first of all for the open-air 


The Magnificent New Field Columbian Museum, Flanking Grant Park on the South 


pleasures it offers to its guests, he is 
likely to discover that a convention held 
within twenty minutes’ ride of the Board 
of Trade has many of the advantages 
which he has mentally associated only 
with journeys to the seacoast. 








BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 


We are now in the tenth week of the 
coal strike, and, so far as one can see in 
London, there is still plenty of coal, or 
its equivalent in other fuels, to carry on 
the necessary activities of the people. 

In industrial areas the works are near- 
ly all shut down and the workers are, of 
course, unemployed. Yet one cannot re- 
member a strike of miners that has been 
taken so calmly, or that has created so 
little disturbance. Although, officially, 
bakers are rationed with fuel, one hears 
of few hard cases, and the public seems 
very content that bakers should have suf- 
ficient supplies to bake bread, and have 
heat left to bake dinners. 

In the poorer neighborhoods, on Sun- 
day, it seems like a reversion to a period 
of 40 or 50 years ago, when there was 
always a stream of people about 1 
o’clock carrying home the joint and 
baked potatoes from the baker’s. 

The majority of bakers are wry J a 
charge of 4@6c for each dish baked, but 
some are “obliging” their regular cus- 
tomers free, while in a few cases the 
baker is handing the money he receives 
for bakings over to some local charity. 
It was inevitable that our bureaucrats 
should be fussing about at a time like 
this. No one takes much notice, but 
here and there long official letters are 
sent to bakers, through their societies, 
urging the pooling of baking operations 
to save fuel. his bright idea was 
worked to death during the war, osten- 
sibly to save labor, but was never adopt- 
ed on any extensive scale, nor did it suc- 
ceed where it was tried. 

The official mind thinks that what 
might be good for saving labor should 
also be good for saving coal. Bakers, 
even the smallest, never waste coal, and 
as the majority make small goods, there 
is really no marginal loss anywhere. 
They will not have anything to do with 
pooling, so the officials are graciously 
pleased to announce that they will not 
insist on it, because they want the bakers 
to bake the people’s dinners. 

In some districts in Lancashire and 
the north, where a great deal of home 
baking prevails, the effects of the strike 
have been to enormously increase the 
bread sales of the bakers. The bread 
trade in London is rather slack, but 
there is a substantial increase in the sale 
of small s. The bakery workmen do 
not like the dinner baking business, and 
masters find it more tiresome than prof- 
itable. 

There must evidently have been some 
preparations for this strike somewhere, 
in the matter of creating stocks, but 
everybody is very tired. hear of as 
much as $25 ton being ehatged for coal, 
the previous price being $12.50. 


SIGNS OF PROSPERITY~ 


That master bakers now belong to 
what are called the prosperous classes 


may be inferred from many little signs, 
but hardly one more convincing than the 
rush there is each year for places on the 
council of the National Association of 
Master Bakers. 

Annually there are 20 elected coun- 
cilors, who retire in rotation. On each 
occasion of an election, 40 or more are 
nominated for these vacant seats, and 
the greatest interest is taken by the ordi- 
nary members in the contest, which is 
by mail vote. 

At one time the whole ordeal of elec- 
tion took place at the annual conference, 
when there was a good deal of personal 
canvassing, and only a few hundred 
members voted. Since the system of 
mail voting was introduced the poll has 
been increased to several thousands, and, 
as candidates become more solicitous to 
secure election, the interest of the voters 
is becoming correspondingly intensified. 

Tentatively, and almost bashfully, can- 
didates have on previous occasions done 
what they could by local activity, duly 


reported, or by letters to the trade press, 
to keep themselves well in the public eye 
near election times. On this occasion 
a great and courageous step forward has 
been taken. The majority of the candi- 
dates have issued formal election ad- 
dresses, which are published at advertis- 
ing rates in the National Association Re- 
view. 

Many interesting reasons are offered 
by candidates why they should be elect- 
ed. Some refer to the work they have 
previously done in attending meetings 
and in securing new members. Some 
base their claim on territorial rights; 
they say their particular localities are 
not and have not been sufficiently repre- 
sented on the council. Some quite openly 
say they are men of capacity and ex- 
perience, and have plenty of time to 
attend to the duties. One good man 
refers to his proficiency in sport, and 
ventures the opinion that trade troubles 
are frequently easier to settle and that 
more satisfactory discussions take place 
on the bowling green than in formal 
meetings. 
that he has a partner who will attend to 
their private affairs, while he, the can- 
didate, will wrestle with the problems of 
the association? 

In addition to this personal solicita- 
tion, the associations and federations to 
which the respective candidates belong 
send out appeals by circular on behalf 
of their local nominees. There is no spe- 
cial reward of a material kind for coun- 


} 
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cilors, so this anxiety to secure election 
evidently shows the very high value that 
bakers put on the honor of the position. 
A councilor, if on no committee, may be 
summoned to only four meetings in the 
year, held generally in London, or in 
some center away from his home. If a 
member of the executive, and on the par- 
liamentary or education or other special 
committees, he may be invited to 20 or 
more meetings in a year. To attend 
these he is paid his travelling expenses 
only, not his out-of-pocket disburse- 
ments. 

No one knows very well what the lure 
is in the office of councilor. The honor 
certainly counts for much, for some men 
have a love for public work, while to 
some it may be a relief from the tie of 
business to have a few days at intervals 
in genial company, away from home, 
with travelling expenses paid. In any 
case, the honor of election is sought, and 
the method of election and the excite- 
ment seem good alike for the candidates 
and for the voters. The National Asso- 
ciation of Master Bakers is, in conse- 
quence, very much alive. 


A SUCCESSFUL DUBLIN BAKERY 


The ideal condition sought by amateur 
economists for a business is one in which 
all the operations, from collection of raw 
material to the finished product, are 
conducted by the one concern, This 
ideal, so far as England affords experi- 
ence, has not been very encouraging in 
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practice, with reference at least to com- 
bining the lines of millers and bakers. 
But in Ireland the joint undertakings 
seem to do very much better. 

The balance sheet of Boland’s, Ltd., 
Dublin, illustrates a good example. This 
business, as a limited company, is some 
34 years old. For the size of its opera- 
tions the capital is comparatively small, 
some 7,500 6 per cent preference shares, 
of $50 each, fully paid, and 26,000 ordi- 
nary shares of $25 each, fully paid. The 
dividend of 6 per cent on preference 
shares is duly paid, while the dividend 
on the ordinary shares for the half year 
ending April 2 is declared at 7 per 
cent, the interim divided in September 
having been 5 per cent. These dividends 
are free of income tax, which is now 
6s to the pound, so that, calculated in 
the ordinary way, it is equivalent to 
about 8% per cent. In the present state 
of affairs in Dublin this may be consid- 
ered a very successful result. 

The firm conducts considerable flour 
milling operations, as well as bread bak- 
ing, but there is only one balance sheet 
issued, so that no indication is given as 
to whether the profit has been made in 
the mill or in the bakery. There is one 
interesting item among the figures which 
seems to show that, on this occasion, the 
advantage appears to have been with 
Bolands’ the millers, rather than with 
Bolands’ the bakers. This item is given 
in the balance sheet as “received from 
food control in respect of renewals of 
plant and termination of control,” and 
is the substantial sum of nearly $45,000, 
more than enough to pay the dividend 
for the whole year. But the strong posi- 
tion of the firm, apart from this wind- 
fall, is evidenced by a renewal and re- 
serve fund of about $114,000. 

It is on the cards that some others 


of the large Dublin bakers contemplate 
going extensively into the milling busi- 
ness, to get over the trouble of the inter- 
mittent flour supplies so troublesome 
during the shortage, which even in nor- 
mal times is always menacing. 


A HOT TIME 


It may be of some interest to set out 
in a little detail what a conference of 
master bakers means, even in these hard 
times. The National Association of Mas- 
ter Bakers holds its annual conference 
this year in London. Something like 
1,200, visitors are expected, besides the 
members residing in London. The pro- 
ceedings will last practically from Mon- 
day evening, June 20, to Thursday 
evening, June 23. On Monday evening 
there is to be a reception by the lord 
mayor and lady mayoress of London, at 
their official residence, the Mansion 
House, the number being limited to 800. 
At this function evening dress must be 
worn. There also the president of the 
bakers’ association will, by permission 
of the lord mayor, receive the delegates 
from the Scottish and Irish associations. 

On Tuesday morning at 10 o’clock all 
the bakers are to meet, strictly for busi- 
ness, to receive reports, and deal with 
problems, the principal of which, on this 
occasion, is whether the expense of the 
research scheme, started about two years 
ago, is to be continued. While the men 
are thus absorbed in big business, their 
ladies, who accompany them in most 
cases to the conference, are to be enter- 
tained by the London bakers by a long 
motor drive, a garden party, and .other 
suitable affairs. On the evening of the 
same day all the party will engage at a 
whist drive and dancing until about mid- 
night. 

On Wednesday morning at 10, busi- 


ness is to be resumed. The one baker 
member of Parliament—Augustine Hail- 
wood, of Manchester—is to read a paper 
on “Trade Politics and Parliament.” 
This session is to end at 1 o’clock. In 
the afternoon, there is to be another gar- 
den party and sports at a place some 
12 miles out of London, where groups 
of members will play bowls, cricket, and 
lawn tennis, while the idlers may watch 
and be refreshed at the buffets, and be 
solaced by the strains of sweet music 
from the bands which are to be of the 
party. 

On Thursday morning all will entrain 
for Windsor, there to be met by a pleas- 
ure steamer to take them for a three 
hours’ trip to Cookham, where lunch is 
to be provided, and tea will be served 
on the steamers, returning. London will 
not be reached until about 9 p.m. 

A good deal of the expense of this 
elaborate entertainment is to be borne 
by the London baking trade, but for 
some of the expensive items members 
have to pay a stated sum. From this 
list of events it will be seen that the 
National Association of Master Bakers is 
not a sleepy organization. All business 
or touting for orders at these meetings 
and functions is taboo; only enjoyment 
is allowed. 


AN INTERESTING OLD DOCUMENT 


One of the directors of the largest 
yeast and sundries distributing firms in 
Britain, E. J. Dove, of the United Yeast 
Co., has kindly allowed me to copy the 
indenture of his maternal grandfather, 
who served his apprenticeship as a baker 
in Tring. The text, on good parchment, 
is as follows: 

“This Indenture  witnesseth, that 
James Gibbs (son of Robert Gibbs of 
Tring in the County of Hertford) gen- 
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tleman, by the good liking and placing 
of his said father, testified by his sealing 
and delivery of these presents, doth put 
himself apprentice to Richard White of 
Tring aforesaid, baker, to learn his Art, 
and with him, after the manner of an 
Apprentice, to serve from the twenty- 
fourth day of December last past, unto 
the full end and term of four years 
from thence next following, to be fully 
complete and ended. During which time 
the said apprentice his master faithfully 
shall serve, his secrets keep, his lawful 
commands everywhere gladly do. He 
shall do no damage to his said master, 
nor see to be done of others, but to his 
power shall tell or forthwith give warn- 
ing to his said master of the same. He 
shall not waste the goods of his said mas- 
ter, nor lend them unlawfully to any. 
He shall not commit fornication, nor 
contract matrimony, within the said term. 
He shall not play cards or dice, tables 
or any other unlawful games, whereby 
his master may have any loss with his 
own goods or others during the said 
term, without licence of his said master. 
He shall neither sell nor buy, he shall 
not haunt taverns or playhouses, nor 
absent himself from his said master’s 
service, day or night unlawfully. But 
in all things, as a faithful apprentice 
he shall behave himself toward his said 
master and all his, during the said term. 
And the said Richard White, in consid- 
eration of twenty-five pounds of lawful 
money of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland taking the said 
James Gibbs in hand will and truly 
teach, his said apprentice, in the art of 
a baker, which he useth by the best 
means that he can, shall teach and in- 
struct, or cause to be taught and in- 
structed. Finding unto the said appren- 
tice sufficient meat, drink and lodging 
during the said term. And the said Rob- 
ert Gibbs doth hereby covenant and 
agree to find for his said son, James 
Gibbs, all other necessaries he shall stand 
in need of during the said term.” 

The indenture, duly signed, sealed and 
stamped, is dated Feb. 23, 1818. The 
hero, or victim, of this- document evi- 
dently learned the art of a baker truly 
and well, as he afterwards started in 
business in Pemberton Street, behind 
Fleet Street, London, and, although he 
never had a large business, and delivered 
his bread in a shoulder basket only, yet 
he very successfully brought up and edu- 
cated a family of 14 children. 


OLD SCOTTISH PRACTICE 


The indenture of the father of the 
writer of these notes is dated 1828, so is 
nearly contemporary with that quoted 
above. 

There are several identical stipula- 
tions, and some different; the Scottish 
document certainly exhibits greater fair- 
ness to the apprentice. This refers to 
an apprenticeship served with Alexander 
Dalrymple in Burrell Lane, Duke Street, 
Glasgow. The father of the apprentice, 
William Kirkland, spirit distiller, Pro- 
vanmill, Glasgow, is not referred to as 
placing his son by “good liking” at the 
trade, but is saddled at once with re- 
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8 ility as “cautioner, surety, and 
ull obligant.” r 

The apprenticeship period was for five 
years. youth, as in the other case, 
was to “timeously” warn his master of 
any danger to his interests, and was to 
be a faithful servant; but the strain of 
Scotch pawkiness, if not caution, appears 
in some of the stipulations. The master, 
for instance, makes no profession, as in 
the Tring indenture, that he useth his art 
by the “best means,” but only undertakes 
that ‘he shall “teach and instruct his said 
apprentice in his Art and Trade of a 
Baker and in all the branches and de- 
partments thereof, in so far as he him- 
self knows and practices, and the > 
prentice’s capacity can reach.” In the 
matter of board there seems also to have 
been an improvement in terms. The 
master undertook to keep the apprentice 
“in board and lodging in family with 
himself, and that too in a manner suit- 
able to his station.” Whether it was that 
the boys in Scotland were of a staider 
disposition than those of Tring, or that 
those who constructed Scottish inden- 
tures appreciated the futility of too 
many strictures, there is nothing to 
show; but in the Glasgow document there 
is no list of little excitements, relaxa- 
tions, wildnesses, and indiscretions, for- 
bidden to the apprentices. 

There is one salutary provision, which 
may have had a restraining influence on 
some. If an apprentice absented him- 
self from his work, even when the excuse 
was reasonable, although sickness was 
allowed for, he had to serve two days 
at the end of the indenture period for 
each wd or part of a day he had lost, 
or, at the option of the master, pay 2s 
for each day. The parties to the inden- 
ture were taking no chances, for if either 
party failed in his obligations he had to 
pay £10 as. penalty. 

In spite of the reputation Scotchmen 

have always had for acquisitiveness, the 
system of premiums for apprenticeship 
never obtained in Scotland as in Eng- 
land. The Tring apprentice had £25 to 
pay, and only had ordinary board and 
lodging, without extras for the whole 
eriod. The Glasgow youth, on the other 
and, paid no premium, had complete 
board in family “according to his sta- 
tion,” and, in addition, the employer 
bound himself to pay the apprentice £2 
per annum for the first four years of the 
term and £5 for the fifth year. 

In an indenture of date 1860, 32 years 
after the above, the wages of the ap- 
prentice baker are given as £13 for the 
first year, rising by increment of about 
£2 12s to £25 in the fifth year. 

The present wage of Scottish appren- 
tices, as settled by the accepted award 
of the Industrial Council, is £35 for the 
first year, rising by regular increments 
to £142 for the fifth year, with a higher 
scale where the standard wage is 90s 
per week. In the same period the work- 
ing hours have been reduced from about 
72 per week to 44. 


eTHE LABOR OUTLOOK 


Operative bakers in England are fac- 
ing the new situation, which is gradually 
emerging, in quite an heroic mood. 
have already chronicled an agreed re- 
duction of 48c per week, with further 
reductions as the cost of living becomes 
less. The officers of the trades union 
have had a badgering time from the 
ordinary members for accepting the em- 
ployers’ terms, but were able to convince 
the majority at a meeting that it was 
the best, because the only, course that 
could be taken. In the small establish- 
ments, reductions of about the same 
amount have: been made, but, by a sort 
of tacit agreement, neither the reduc- 
tions nor their terms are talked about. 

The machinery is being prepared in 
Ireland, on the masters’ side, to tackle 
the whole wages question in a thorough 
manner. As elsewhere one increase was 
granted.on the top of another, to over- 
take increases in the cost of living; now 
that prices.of food are receding, some- 
thing is due in the matter of reduction 
of wa Workmen, however, can still 
show that rents are actually increasing, 
so also is travelling, and a case can thus 
be made for-resisting reductions. 

The industrial council in Scotland still 
continues to- deal with the labor ques- 
tion, although the Glasgow employers 
have disconnected themselves from it. 
The continued existence of the council, 
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under such circumstances, is quite un- 

. It may save its face by giving 
decisions that concede terms already 
agreed to by ae masters, but the 
latter will —, not follow if the 
council awards higher wages than they 
have already arranged to pay. 

The new agreement drafted by the 
council is to be for six months from 
May 16, under which there is to be a re- 
turn to wages prevailing in June, 1920, 
from $19 to $21 per week. This will 
entail a reduction equal to the increase 





granted in December last. The sliding 
scale principle has been adopted, so that 
for every five points of the index number 
representing the cost of living, there is 
to be a reduction of wages of 24c. This 
arrangement is to take effect on Oct. 30. 
The highest Mg, oc paid to working bak- 
ers is still in Ireland, and the lead in 
Dublin. Scotland follows, then the Eng- 
lish provinces, with Manchester leading. 
Among populous places London has 
probably the lowest wage rate. 
2 Joun Kirkianp. 








BAKER AND BREAD LEGISLATION 





Address Delivered by Dr. H. E. Barnard, of the American Institute of 
Baking, Before the Annual Conference of the Weights and Measures 
Officials, Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., May 26, 1921 


A year ago I felt it necessary to de- 
cline an invitation from your secretary 
to address your thirteenth annual con- 
ference on the subject of standard 
weights for bread. It was of interest, 
however, to know that the subject was 
brought before you, and that following 
the address by Commissioner Neale a 
committee was appointed to study the 
matter of standardization and to make 
a report at the next conference. 

During the past few months it has 
seemed to the bakers that every state 
legislature has thought it necessary to 
regulate the baking industry, and so, in 
view of the fact that the topic is a live 
one, both to the baker who wishes to 
comply with the laws and regulations 
and to commissioners of weights and 
measures who are interested in adopting 
some uniform method of handling this 
important subject, I have this year ac- 
cepted Dr. Fischer’s invitation, and have 
come to Washington to talk to gow not 
as I once had the pleasure of doing, as 
an official charged with enforcing weights 
and measures laws, but as a representa- 
tive of the baking industry. 

Let me assure you that the bakers of 
the country are heartily in sympathy 
with any legislation which will benefit the 
consumer. The baking industry lives be- 
cause of the good will of the bread eat- 
er. Any legislation which will secure 
better service for the consumer must of 
necessity benefit the industry, and so I 
am glad today to tell you what the baker 
thinks of the subject of standard weights 
as it applies to the loaf of bread. 

I shall frankly say that all bakers do 
not think alike on this subject. Varying 
conditions in the several states and in 
the larger cities have thus far made it 
impossible for them to get the same 
viewpoint. They are not agreed that 
bread should be sold by standard weight. 
They are all of one opinion, and that is 
that the consumer should get what he 
pays for, and know what he is getting. 

That is the reason why you gentlemen 
are enforcing different types of laws in 
your several states; that is why the laws 
of Massachusetts and Texas are differ- 
ent; that is why the New York baker 
who ships bread across the river finds it 
necessary to conform to the federal law 
governing the interstate shipment of 
bread, and mark the weight of the loaf 
on the package. But in addition to this 
requirement, he must also comply with 
the law of the state of New York and 
with the municipal code of the city of 
New York. His bread must meet the 
regulation requirements of every city 
and borough in New York to which he 
ships. When shipments go across the 
state lines into Connecticut, New Jersey 
or Pennsylvania, they must run another 
gauntlet and meet the critical inspection 
of you gentlemen who serve those states. 

I assure you, gentlemen, that the baker 
has very real reasons for his interest in 
the laws which you are enforcing, and it 
is his desire to work with you in perfect- 
ing legislation which will absolutely pro- 
tect the consumer and, at the same time, 
be uniform in character, both as to con- 
struction and enforcement. I wish it 


were possible for you to hear the argu- 
ments which time and again have been 
presented by leading bakers against the 
adoption of standard weight legislation, 
and then that you could listen to the 
argument of other bakers who have 
favored such legislation. 


Out of this 


conflict of opinion I am sure it would be 
possible for you to draft regulations 
which would meet the ends desired by 
you as officials, by the public and by the 
baker. But since this is not possible, I 
shall, as best I can, marshal the facts 
before you. 

The baking industry believes that if 
you have the facts and appreciate the 
desire of the baker to work with you, 
rather than oppose you, nothing but good 
can result. Weights and measures legis- 
lation has become necessary in order that 
fraud and deceit may not be practiced 
against the public. Such legislation pro- 
poses to set up a square deal between the 
producer and the consumer; it proposes 
to establish a true measure of bread 
value; it proposes to make unfair com- 
petition impossible. 

It is not necessary to discuss with you 
gentlemen the enforceability of any 
statute, for you know what you can do 
and how successfully you can work. 
The, argument against the standardiza- 
tion of bread weights, that is against 
fixing the weight of the loaf at 16 oz, or 
24 oz, 12 hours after leaving the oven, 
has been ably set up in a recent issue of 
The Northwestern Miller. I do not think 
I can present the argument any mvcre 
clearly than in the words of the editor. 

NOTE.—At this point Dr. Barnard read 
the editorial entitled “The Sliding Weight 
Scale,’’ which appeared in The Northwestern 
Miller of April 27, 1921, page 398, 

May I make a practical explanation of 
one of the points in this argument, name- 
ly, the impossibility of passing on the 
benefit of decreased production cost to 
the consumer, by quoting an advertise- 
ment which recently appeared in the De- 
troit papers. 

“Under the old sliding scale of bread 
weights in force before the war, the 
fluctuations of the wheat market could 
immediately be reflected in the real price 
of the loaf by a slight change in weight. 

“Under the sliding scale of bread 
weights, for example, the undersigned 
bakers could give the customers of De- 
troit a 22-oz loaf for 14¢c . On the basis 
of a daily distribution of 111,128 loaves 
for the Gordon-Pagel Co. and 75,000 for 
the Wagner Baking Co., the customers of 
Detroit would have saved $33,534 during 
the month of January alone. 

“As large as this sum is, it is by no 
means the greatest gain to the consumer. 
Under the arbitrary 24-oz loaf ordinance, 
the baker has no recourse in case of a 
sudden increase in the price of wheat 
flour but to jump the price of bread at 
least lc per loaf, when the increase in 
cost may have amounted to but a frac- 
tion of a cent per loaf, or, since the 
public does not like price increases, to 
keep a general high price level in fear’ 
of a sudden rise in the wheat flour mar- 
ket which may never come, or—and this 
is very important—give the consumer 
lower grade bread.” 

The Massachusetts law, which many 
bakers believe is a model one, embodying 
as it does sanitary regulations and the 
provision that bread shall not be sold 
otherwise than by weight, and then only 
in units of 16 or 24 oz, further provides 
that these unit weights shall not appl 
to loaves which are plainly labeled with 
the weight and the name of the manu- 
facturer. In other words, loaves weigh- 
ing 16 or 24 oz need not be labeled with 
the net weight, but if conditions justify 
the baking of loaves slightly different 
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from the standard loaves it is only re- 
quired of the baker that such loaves be 
labeled as to their exact weight. 

Under this law the public is protected. 
It knows how many ounces of bread it 
gets for 8, 9, or 10c. It is possible for 
the housewife to measure quality values 


with quantity values. The baker who 
makes a loaf of larger volume, which 
looks like a pound loaf but weighs less, 
shows by the label exactly what the loaf 
does weigh, and so provides a measure of 
value more accurate than that of the eye 
of the purchaser. 

The Massachusetts law does not op- 
erate to lower bread quality, and the 
baker who wishes to make a superior 
loaf, richer in milk or sugars or shorten- 
ings, at increased cost, can regulate his 
price accordingly, and that price will be 
reflected past the grocery store or other 
distributing agent, to the consumer. 

These are the arguments advanced by 
a large number of bakers, perhaps the 
ma, , on Another group, however, takes 
a different stand. During the war the 
United States Food Administration op- 
erated the bakeries of the country. The 
regulations set up the formulas by which 
the bakers worked, and determined the 
size of the loaf and its method of distri- 
bution. One of the important regula- 
tions provided that all bread should be 
sold by a fixed standard unit weight. 
The results of this regulation were set 
forth in an excellent paper read before 
the convention of the Southeastern Bak- 
ers’ Association. I quote the argument 
there advanced: 

“What the bakers had thought impos- 
sible before the creation of the Food Ad- 
ministration worked like a charm, and 
the trade, being relieved of the destruc- 
tive competition in weight and of the 
necessity of constantly watching the jug- 
gling of weights by competitors, could 
settle down to the more important prob- 
lems of furnishing the people, even under 
adverse conditions, with quality bread at 
a price which, despite the extraordinary 
and oftentimes exasperating circum- 
stances, made bread still the cheapest 
and best food on the American table—in 
fact, the envy of all European countries, 
where so-called war bread even today is 
remembered with a shudder. 

“This standard weight, insisted upon 
by the Food Administration, is one of 
the regulations referred to as having 
been found so advantageous by the ma- 
jority of bakers that in a great many 
cities the rules have been either volun- 
tarily adopted as a sound business prac- 
tice by the bakers, or, at the instance of 
the trade, have been incorporated in new 
after-war bakery laws and regulations. 

“Now, if a standard weight for bread 
was good for trade during the war, when 
it helped the baker to assure for him- 
self a standing with the public, when the 
people, with every justification, took the 
greatest pride in the achievements of 
the American baker, and when confidence 
in the commercial baker correspondingly 
increased by reason of his accomplish- 
ments in the face of discouraging condi- 
tions, what possible argument can be ad- 
vanced that the selling of bread by 
weight is not good for the baker in times 
of peace? 

“The excuse in most cases is—and in 
my belief it is a very poor one at that— 
that we have no coin small enough to 
justly reflect the necessary changes in 
the price of bread as produced by the 
fluctuation in price of all the materials 
that go into it. It is very honorable of 
these gentlemen to want to be so just to 
the consuming public, but I do not be- 
lieve that their excuse will stand the test. 
As the commissioner of foods and mar- 
kets of the state of New York recently 
told a delegation of bakers, in the speak- 
er’s hearing, this absence of small coins 
from our currency would not affect the 
ethical and’ economic advantages of 
standard weights for bread. 

“The official pointed out that this ap- 
parent disadvantage would work out to 
the satisfaction of all, and that he, 
speaking for the public, was quite pre- 
pared to take the lean with the fat. In 
other words, if the baker was forced, by 
reason of an absence of smaller denomi- 
nation coins, to charge a fraction of a 
cent more for his bread than, under the 
market changes, he was really entitled to, 
the possibilities are that the next month 
the rule would work the other way, and 
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the public would be the gainer of a like 
amount by reason of the same. 

“The establishment of a ‘standard 
weight would greatly facilitate the han- 
dling of the pans in the average bake- 
shop, and would eliminate the purchase 
of extra pans from time to time, which 
of necessity must be done as the baker 
sees fit to decrease or increase the weight 
of his loaf. This is an advantage of 
standardization, and in every sphere of 
commercial activity where packages or 
containers are being used the number of 
these has been cut down as a matter of 
reconstruction expediency and economy.” 

I shall not quote further from this 
clear cut presentation of the arguments 
in favor of standard weight bread, but 
I do want to call your attention to one 
paragraph of the address which should 
gladden the heart of every weights and 
measures Official, and that is as follows: 

“While I am heart and soul, of course, 
in favor of the introduction of standard 
weights for bread I am not blind to the 
fact that all laws and regulations per- 
taining to such a step will be of benefit 
to the industry only if these laws and 
regulations are strictly and honestly en- 
forced. In states where standard weight 
laws have been put on the statute books 
the one great mistake has been that no 
appropriations sufficiently large have 
been made for the enforcement of them, 
and that the inspectors and other officials 
having the carrying out of the law in 
charge are far too few to make it ef- 
fective. 

“A standard weight law without due 
enforcement would be as bad as no law 
at all. But we have ample proof that 
the bakers themselves are able and will- 
ing to assist the government officials in 
the carrying out of the law. If standard 
weights should be adopted all over the 
country, the re-establishment of advisory 
boards would be in order and the bak- 
ers themselves should police the trade 
and see to it that fair play was accorded 
to all and that the law was being carried 
out by every member of the trade.” 

This closes the argument. Men better 
posted in the intricacies of the baking 
industry than I are here ready to tell 
you just how bread legislation affects the 
baker, his bread and his customers. It is 
your business to balance all the facts 
I have given you, and all those that may 
he brought to your attention, and to 
draft uniform gg ee which will bene- 
fit consumers and the baking industry in 
states and cities alike, but I urge, as 
strongly as I can, that your committee 
on legislation work slowly and carefully. 

Out of the crop of ill conceived and 
crudely drafted bills which have been 
brought before our legislatures during 
the past few months, and which, I am 
glad to say, for the most part did not 
originate in the offices of the commission- 
ers of weights and measures, several 
measures have become laws. At the pres- 
ent time a number of states require 
bread to be sold by standard weight. 
Bakers working under these laws cannot 
change the size of the loaves, no matter 
what conditions at the bakery demand. 
It may be that these laws will operate 
successfully both for the baker and the 
consumer. On the other hand, as you 
gentlemen enforce them you may find 
that they are impractical, that they are 
not helping the consumer and that they 
are detrimental to the baker. I urge you, 
therefore, to delay drafting any stand- 
ard bill until by the operation of these 
laws it may be determined by actual ex- 
perience just how helpful they are. 

We have here an opportunity—and 
now I speak as one who has had much 
experience in drafting and enforcing 
weights and measures legislation and as 
the director of the American Institute of 
Baking—to formulate a real bread law, 
a law which will furnish complete pro- 
tection to the consumer against the vi- 
cious baker who would cheat his custom- 
ers, a law which will regulate competi- 
tion, a law which will place the products 
of the baking industry on a par with 
other food commodities which are sold in 
package form. 

We believe in labeling bread with the 
weight of the loaf, and would insist that 
the label must tell the truth. We want 
the weights and measures officials, no 
matter where they are working, in the 
cities, the country or in the states, to en- 
force the law to the very letter, but we 
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do not want legislation passed which 
will make it impossible for the baker to 
fit his business to the fluctuating mar- 
kets and to regulate the size of his loaf 
accordingly. 

The baling industry comes to you for 
assistance and advice. It wants your 
co-operation in the suppression of every 
fraudulent practice. It looks to you to 
protect the industry whenever it is un- 
fairly attacked. It will go to you when- 
ever the subject of honest weights and 
measures arises. I can also assure you 
that, while the baker is very seriously op- 
posed to the drafting of any legislation 
which will operate to the disadvantage 
of the consumer or against the develop- 
ment of better practices in the industry, 
no baker who has the right to be called 
a baker will willingly or willfully vio- 
late any law or regulation which you 
gentlemen are sworn to enforce. 

This is the first opportunity I have had 
to speak to you for several years. It 
has been a pleasure to meet you again, 
and I hope that out of this and similar 
conferences may grow a strong feeling 
of partnership in the important business 
of placing our industries on a stable 
basis. I ask you, when you go back to 
your offices, not to forget that the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking wants an om 
portunity to work with you. It speaks 
for the baker and his vitally important 
industry, but it knows that the baker’s 
success will be commensurate with the 
service he renders. Let us all work to- 
gether, that that service may be of ut- 
most good to the consumer. 


BREAD WEIGHT DISCUSSED 


Bureau of Standards in Favor of a Standard 
Weight Loaf—Dr. Barnard Urges Com- 
mittee to Work Slowly 


“Shall the weight of a loaf of bread 
be guaranteed to the American house- 
wife?” 

This is the question that was discussed 
by government officials and representa- 
tives of the baking industry at a four- 
day conference in Washington, D. C., 
May 23-26, under the auspices of the 
Bureau of Standards of the Department 
of Commerce. It is answered in the 
affirmative by the government officials, 
who insist upon a standardized loaf of 
bread in order to protect the consumer. 

The baking industry, however, op- 
poses standardization. It bases its op- 
position upon the fluctuations in the 
price of wheat, upon which, it is said, 
the size of the loaf should be based. 
Bakers claim to be willing to reduce the 
price of bread as the prices of wheat 
and flour decline, and insist that they 
have the right to reduce the size of the 
loaf when wheat and flour advance in 
price. 

The argument of the bakers is dis- 
counted by government officials, whose 
reasoning -indicates a belief that the re- 
turn of the nickel loaf is being retarded 
through means of the leeway demanded 
by the baking industry. 

Attended by weights and measures of- 
ficials from all parts of the country, the 
conference at the Bureau of Standards, 
it is said, will result in a nation-wide 
effort to protect the consumer by mu- 
nicipal or state ordinances permitting 
bread to be sold only in loaves of ¥% lb, 
1 lb, 1% lbs, or multiples of 1 lb. 

With the weight fixed by law, it is 
claimed by those advocating regulation 
of the baking industry to this extent, the 
consumer will be protected, not only 
against underweight but against profi- 
teering, the blame for which can be more 
easily placed with a standardized prod- 
uct. 

In considering the standardized loaf 
of bread, the American housewife was 
censured by the weights and measures 
officials attending the conference. It 
was charged that she pays little or no 
attention to weight in purchasing food- 
stuffs, while she takes, without question, 
to attractive containers and wrappings. 
The average American housewife, it is 
said, is usually too busy to bother about 
weight, and accepts underweight without 
murmur or with the exclamation that a 
fraction or two under weight is not 
worth complaining about. This attitude, 
it was brought out, reacts against the 
consumer, in that it encourages business 
practices which, in the end, compel the 








consumer to pay more for an article 
than it is really worth. 

Government officials claim that the 
ultimate aim, in their desire to secure 
the co-operation of the baking industry 
in the production of a standardized loaf 
of bread, is to insure just weight and 
measure to the buyer, and fair and hon- 
est competition among those who sell. 

That the price of bread to the con- 
sumer has not been reduced to the extent 
warranted by the decline in wheat and 
flour is indicated by the reports of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. These show 
that the retail price of bread was still 
88 per cent higher than in March, 1913, 
while the price of wheat is only 25 per 
cent more than it was at that period. 
Between March 15, 1920, and March 15, 
1921, it was shown that the retail price 
of bread declined only 6 per cent, while 
wheat declined from 3314 to 45 per cent, 
and bakers’ flour about 3314 per cent. 

That bakers made a gross profit of 
160 per cent on the 8c loaf of bread 
sold to the consumer was indicated in a 
statement made by Senator Porter J. 
McCumber, of North Dakota. The De- 
partment of Agriculture was quoted by 
the senator as authority for the calcula- 
tion that 325 1-lb loaves are obtainable 
from a barrel of flour. At 8c per loaf, 
it was calculated the baker received $25, 
which, at a time when flour was being 
bought by him at $10, gave him a gross 
profit of $16, or 160 per cent. Since 
then, it is said, flour has declined an 
average of 50c more per bbl, while the 
8c loaf has been reduced to 6c only in a 
few cities. In Washington, it is claimed, 
no reduction in price has been made to 
the consumer since these sharp declines 
have gone into effect, and the price is 
only 2c below the maximum war-time 
price. 

At the same time, the Bureau of 
Standards points out, the 1-lb loaf of 
bread seldom weighs that much. It usu- 
ally weighs only 14 to 15 oz, it is said, 
which gives the baker an additional “con- 
cealed profit” to that named in the cal- 
culation of the senator from North 
Dakota. 

Behind the efforts of the Bureau of 
Standards, it is believed by those who 
are studying the trend of legislation, is 
the determination of Secretary of Com- 
merce Herbert Hoover to force the. bak- 
ers, as well as other industries, to give 
consumers the benefit of the lower prices 
to which they are entitled. With the 
weight of the Federal Reserve Board 
thrown behind the statement that retail- 
ers are song Se price deflation, it is 
said that Mr, Hoover and other govern- 
ment officials are determined to protect 
the public from an intolerable situation. 

In his address at the conference Mr. 
Hoover expressed the conviction that the 
Food Administration had demonstrated 
during the war that it was both practical 
and feasible for bakers to put out a 
standardized loaf of bread. Standardi- 
zation, the secretary said, no matter 
whether in the sale of bread or machin- 
ery, tended to reduce the expenditure 
of money and labor and, in turn, effected 
national economy. The trouble seems to 
be that, while the bread loaf can be 
standardized as to weight, no system has 
been devised for insuring its quality. 

Speaking from the bakers’ standpoint, 
Dr. H. E.. Barnard, director of the 
American Institute of Baking, Minne- 
apolis, made an address which appears in 
full elsewhere in this issue. 

Charles M. Fuller, sealer of weights 
and measures, Los Angeles, sent a paper 
on “Enforcement of Bread Legislation, 
Including Proper Tolerance,” which was 
read by the secretary. 

Proposed bread weight legislation in 
Illinois was ably handled by W. F. 
Cluett, chief deputy inspector of weights 
and measures, Chicago, who pointed out 
that while nearly every state legislature 
was attempting to regulate the weight of 
a loaf of bread, ovenside, 12 hours after 
baking, very few of these measures said 
anything about the merits of the loaf. 
When the increase in cost of ingredients 
amounts to less than %c per loaf, no 


change should be made in the selling . 


price; if the increase is 14c or more, 
then let the baker raise the price 1c, said 
Mr. Cluett. 

That women are interested in the early 
return of the 5c loaf was shown by their 
attendance at the conference. 

Men prominent in the baking industry 
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attending the conference and taking part 
in its deliberations were, besides the 
above: R. M. Allen, in charge of the 
research department of the Ward Bak- 
ing Co., New York City; F. H. Fraser, 
vice president General Baking Co., New 
York City; E. M. Rabenold, attorney 
New York State Wholesale Bakers’ As- 
sociation, New York City; W. J. Gilbert, 
manager Somerville, Mass., bakery of the 
New England Bakery Co; H. E. Mil- 
ford, efficiency engineer New England 
Bakery Co., Somerville, Mass. 


SALES TAX IN CANADA 


American Financial Paper Publishes State- 
ment Regarding Actual Operation of 
Sales Tax System 

Editor's Note.—The following article by 
William C. Cornwall, of J. S. Bache & Co., 
New York, was published in the May 25 
issue of Commerce and Finance, and bears 
directly on the question of a sales tax for 
the United States, recently discussed both 
editorially and in the Canadian department 
of The Northwestern Miller. 

Commerce and Finance recently pub- 
lished an article on “Canada’s kxperi- 
ment with the Sales Tax” from its own 
correspondent, which does not give a very 
favorable view of the sales tax as in 
operation there. I am rather surprised 
at this, because merchants and others 
with whom we have come in contact have 
reported great satisfaction with the tax, 
and an earnest desire to have it extended 
to all commodities and turnovers. 

The most recent exposition of the situ- 
ation with regard to this tax in Canada 
was given by F. J. M. Stewart, of To- 
ronto, in a masterly address before the 
United States Chamber of Commerce at 
Atlantic City, during its recent annual 
meeting. Mr. Stewart’s address covered 
other points than those relating to taxes, 
but. I would like to quote what he said 
on this particular subject. Referring to 
the necessities of the government, he re- 
vealed a situation something like that in 
the United States, pointing out that Can- 
ada must look to loans, increased rates 
of taxation, or to new sources of reve- 
nue, for upwards of $200,000,000. To 
us that may appear a comparatively 
small sum, but on the basis of relative 
populations it would mean in the neigh- 
borhood of $2,500,000,000 in the United 
States. 

I come now to the part of the address 
which relates to the sales tax, and if any 
one can read this, knowing it to be the 
expression of an intelligent merchant of 
experience in Canada, without becoming 
convinced of the adaptability of this tax 
to our country, he must have deep-seated 
prejudices. 

“The sales tax act effective in Canada 
since May, 1920, was a bold experiment. 
. . . The tax has been operative now for 
about nine and one half months, which 
gives a reasonable time to consider its 
effects and results. Without trying to 
develop arguments for or against this 
tax, I would like to give you this mes- 
sage: 
“It was well received by the people of 
Canada. It has not proved burdensome 
or an undue handicap to our commercial 
activities. It is simple in its application; 
it is easy and cheap to collect, and it is 
productive of substantial revenue. It 
may finally be said that the principle of 
the tax is generally approved, and it is 
already recognized—having in view the 
country’s requirements—that it will in its 
present or an amended form be a reason- 
ably permanent part of our taxation 
system.” 

I note that Mr. Cates, your corre- 
spondent, in his article last week, in- 
ferred that because a commodity might 
pass from one dealer to another several 
times and pay the 1 per cent tax each 
time, therefore the total percentage 
might amount to a very stiff tax—in 
some cases, he says, as high as 7 per cent. 

This is impossible, as any one may 
find out by making the computations 
himself. A tax of 1 per cent on a rub- 
ber tire, which, from the raw material 
to the customer, experiences 11 turnovers 
on which 1 per cent may be Boss each 
time, results finally in an addition of 
only 314 per cent to the cost of the tire 
to the customer, and the total average on 
all commodities will not be over 21% to 3 
per cent. This has been proved, and the 
proof may be obtained by application to 
the Business Men’s National Tax Com- 
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wp various tables. 

I shall now quote continuously from 
the remainder of Mr. Stewart’s address 
on this subject, and present it as a con- 
vincing exposition of the remarkably suc- 
ccoatul ration of the sales tax in Can- 
ada, as an unanswerable argument 
in favor of its adoption at this time by 
the United States: 

“The tax as a revenue producer has 
been satisfactory. It has not been opera- 
tive for an entire year but, basing the 
returns for a year on our nine months’ 
experience, it will bring us a revenue of 
over $47,000,000. Assuming the purchas- 
ing power of the citizens of our two coun- 
tries to be equal, this act, limited in its 
application both as to commodities and 
to transactions, would bring a revenue in 
the United States of over $650,000,000. 

“Governments are generally willing to 
tax the people in the way the ay en- 
joy the most, provided of course the sys- 
tem will bring sufficient revenue. To in- 
dicate to our government how our na- 
tional revenues might be increased, the 
commercial organizations began seriously 
discussing ways and means. The prin- 
ciple of the sales tax was generally in- 
dorsed. To procure more revenue by 
amending the act was generally conceded 
to be the least onerous form of taxation. 

“Under date of March 9, 1921, the 
Board of Trade of Montreal, the largest 
city in Canada, sent a questionnaire to 
its members on the question of federal 
taxation. To one of the questions: ‘Do 
you favor the continuation of the pres- 
ent sales tax?’ 96 per cent of the replies 
were in the affirmative. To the question: 
‘Do you favor a general turnover tax? 
86 per cent of the replies were uncondi- 
tionally ‘Yes’ and the other 14 per cent 
were favorable with modifications. We 
regarded this as a most valuable indorse- 
ment of the principle of a tax on sales. 

“At a conference held in Toronto on 
March 30 and $1 of representatives of 
the Retail Merchants’ Association of 
Canada, the Canadian Credit Men’s As- 
sociation, the Canadian Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association and the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, the princi- 
ple of the sales tax was unanimously in- 
dorsed. The different interests could 
not agree on just how the present act 
should be amended, but they did unani- 
mously agree on the following resolu- 
tion: 

“*That the present sales tax shall be 
adjusted so as to provide the additional 
revenue needed by the Dominion govern- 
ment.’ 

“In more than one respect that is a re- 
markable resolution. It is the voice of 
business Canada, telling the government 
that we are prepared to pay more taxes 
and how we wish to pay them. It tells 
the government that we leave it free to 
cancel present exemptions in the act, in- 
crease the rates of the present act, ex- 
tend the operation of the act to retailers 
or, in other words, to develop the princi- 
ple of the said act to give it the neces- 
sary revenue. Would it not be an un- 
grateful government that would spend 
for anything but the absolute require- 
ments of the nation the money of the 
people secured under such conditions?” 

Mr. Cates seems to rank our situation 
as a little superior to that of Canada, 
when he says: “Whatever theorists may 
say, the experience of nations shows that 
the levying of sales or turnover taxes is 
good evidence that the bottom of the jar 
is being scraped.” 

That evidence, it appears to me, exists 
equally in our own situation. The bot- 
tom of the jar is being scraped in the 
United States, as far as ability to collect 
taxes to run this government is con- 
cerned, without further destroying busi- 
ness and inflicting added wounds on in- 
dustry. 

But I may also refer to the fact that 
at the bottom of the jar, sometimes, may 
be found the sweetest and most whole- 
some part of its contents, and I am sure 
that this would prove the case in the 
matter of taxes, if the principle of the 
sales tax were adopted here. 

The sales tax is the surest source of 
revenue which the government can de- 
pend upon. It is just, equitable, simple, 
and unquestionably sound. All the de- 
structive taxes we now have could be 
repealed and ample revenue depended 
upon to fill the gap. 
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FAVORS GRAIN EXCHANGES 


Secretary Wallace Declares Present Market- 
ing System for Cereals Is Best Yet De- 
vised—Opposes Drastic Action 


Wasuinoton, D. C., June 18.—Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wallace, in an ad- 
dress in New York recently, copies of 
which have been supplied members of 
Congress, made clear that he is op- 
posed to drastic action against grain ex- 
changes at this time. He declared that 
the grain exchange system of marketing 
cereals “is the best system that has yet 
been devised,” adding that, until a better 
one is developed, it would be wise to do 
nothing that would interfere with the 
ol operation of the present system. 

iscussing the situation surrounding the 
Tincher future trading bill, Mr. Wallace 
said: 

“At almost every session of Congress 
some legislation is enacted which imposes 
additional duties on the department in 
the way of administering regulatory 
laws. At the present time, for example, 
there are pending in Congress two bills 
which have attracted the attention and 
strong opposition of a large number of 
business men. One is the bill dealing 
with the operation of grain exchanges, 
and the other the one dealing with the 
packers. Neither of these bills originat- 
ed in the Department of Agriculture, but 
the head of the department has come in 
for considerable criticism recently, being 
accused of reaching out for autocratic 
authority and a desire to unnecessarily 
and unfairly interfere with business. 

“Both of these bills are the result of 
agitation and dissatisfaction extending 
over a long period of years. They have 
sprung out of a belief on the part of 
large numbers of farmers that our grain 
exchanges are places where the prices of 
farm grains are manipulated to the dis- 
advantage of the farmer, and that our 
larger packing enterprises are conducted 
in such a way as to produce violent and 
unfair fluctuations in the prices of live 
stock. ; 

“Every one who has studied our sys- 
tem of making prices on grains is forced 
to admit that, up to the present time, 
it is the best system that has yet been 
developed. The prices which are made 
on various grain exchanges, where men 
of different views bargain with one an- 
other, fix the prices for the world. The 
farmer in the most remote district can 
learn promptly the price of grains on 
these grain exchanges and, therefore, can 
know what his own grain is worth and 
whether he is getting a fair price for it 
at his local market. 

“It is possible that, at some time in 
the future, we may find a better system 
of making grain prices, but we have not 
yet found it, and no man who has the 
interest of agriculture at heart would 
willingly see anything done which would 
interfere with the proper operation of 
our present system until he has some- 
thing better to substitute for it. But 
it is a matter of common knowledge that 
around these grain exchanges abuses 
have grown up which are to the detri- 
ment of every legitimate interest. We 
know that there is manipulation by large 
operators which at times unfairly de- 
presses the price of grain to the injury 
of the farmer, and at other times un- 
fairly advances the price of grain to the 
injury of the consumer. 

“The legislation now being considered 
is directed toward the removal of these 
unfair practices. The proposal that the 
Department of Agriculture shall admin- 
ister this legislation, should it be enacted, 
has given rise to the cry of unwarranted 
interference in business. It is incon- 
ceivable that in administering such a law 
the Department of Agriculture should 
do anything that would interfere with 
the legitimate operation of institutions 
conducted for the purpose of arriving at 
fair prices for farmers’ products.” 

Discussing the relation of agriculture 
to business, and the part the Department 
of Agriculture should play in aiding 
both, Mr. Wallace pointed out that the 
day of agricultural exploitation had 

assed, and that from now on it would 

e necessary to effect economies in pro- 
duction and distribution and to put 
farming on a stable business basis. His 
remarks in this connection follow: 

“It must be evident that, if the De- 
partment of Agriculture is to promote 


the agriculture of the nation, it must 
give more attention to what we generally 
speak of as business matters. We have 
come to the time when consumption has 
practically overtaken production.’ Just 
now we are in the midst of a serious 
agricultural depression caused by unusu- 
ally large crops and the breaking down 
of our foreign market and, in part, to 
our domestic market. This depression 
in itself illustrates how intimately agri- 
culture is connected with the business of 
the nation. 

“Agriculture and business are members 
of the same body. Probably 40 per cent 
of all our people live in the open coun- 
try. Conditions which affect the pur- 
chasing power of this 40 per cent of our 
population are at once reflected in the 
business of the country. More than ever 
before we have ceme to realize this dur- 
ing the past six months, when the farm- 
er’s ability to buy has been seriously im- 
paired because of the low prices pre- 
vailing for his products, 

“The period of agricultural exploita- 
tion is practically at an end and, if a 
duction is to be maintained, every effort 
must be made to put agriculture on a 
thoroughly sound business basis. In 
times past those of our farmers who 
have gotten ahead financially have done 
so largely through the increased value of 
their land, caused by a growing popula- 
tion. The farmers of the future cannot 
hope to profit largely in this way. If 
production is to be maintained, the 
farmer must be able to get prices for 
his products which will give him a fair 
rate of interest on the money he has in- 
vested, and a fair wage for his labor and 
the labor of his family. Lacking this, 
the farmer will turn his efforts in some 
other direction. 

“Now if the farmer is to get a fair 
wage and, at the same time, sell his crops 
at prices which the people of the coun- 
try can afford to pay, we must not only 
increase our production but we must find 
better methods of distribution. We must 
get the products of the farm to the 
consumer in the city with less waste and 
at less relative cost. Also we must learn 
how to take some of the speculative risk 
out of farming.” 

It is expected that Secretary Wallace’s 
address, setting forth, as it does, sound 
reasons for a conservative treatment of 
the existing farm troubles, will serve to 
discourage in some degree the tendency 
so manifest in Congress to take radical 
steps of a temporary nature to meet the 
present farm troubles, instead of em- 
ploying sane and fundamental remedies. 


JouHn Marrinan. 





SHIPPING BOARD’S TASK 


New Board Will Confer with President 
Harding on Work It Is Now About 
to Undertake 


Wasuineton, D. C., June 18.—The 
newly pe ye Shipping Board will 
take hold of the great task before it next 
week. The first step will be a personal 
conference between the President and 
members of the board. 

As set forth by President Harding 
recently, the recommendations he will 
make to the board are substantially 
these: 

1. Reduction of the personnel of the 
Shipping Board to a minimum, and the 
elimination of all unnecessary expenses. 

2. Liquidation of all surplus property 
under a policy which will recognize in- 
flated war values, write them off, and 
make the property now in possession of 
the Shipping Board available at current 
prices to buyers. 

3. The sale of all government owned 
ships to private owners, under a similar 
policy, at the earliest possible time. 

4. The formulation of a policy of 
ship operation, to be executed in the first 
instance by the government, and as soon 
as possible by private owners, whereby 
the American export trade will be ex- 
panded to touch every good market in 
the world. 

In discussing the stupendous task be- 
fore the reorganized Shipping Board, the 
President called attention to its “thou- 
sand troubles” which, he declared, could 
not be solved by the mere wave of a 
magic wand. He expressed confidence, 
however, in the capacity of the new 
board, and declared if given time he had 
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no doubt it would solve the merchant 
marine problem to the complete satisfac- 
tion of the country. Joun Manrarnan. 





In Bulletin No. 1222, recently issued 
by the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., descriptions and diagrams 
are given of the new Allis flour and 
bran packers. 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 

















HELP WANTED 








MILLER WANTED—MILLER FOR 250- 
bbl soft wheat mill, including selfrising 
plant; give references and salary expected. 
John C, Liken & Co., Sebewaing, Mich. 





WE NEED SEVERAL REAL PRODUCERS 
for Southwest and Southeast territory, but 
you must place before us evidence about 
your producing power, otherwise do not 
-apply for position. The Morrison Bros. 
Mills, Jefferson, Okla, 





SALES MANAGER WANTED 


There is to be an opening, very 
shortly, for a high grade sales 
manager with a leading milling 
organization to take full charge 
of its sales department in the 
distribution of its wheat and rye 
products; the sales will cover a 
territory in the central states 
such as Wisconsin, Illinois, In- 
diana and Ohio; such a man 
must have complete knowledge 
of the trade in that territory, 
know how to market these prod- 
ucts and co-operate in every 
way toward the building up of 
the business; knowledge of the 
manufacturing end not really 
necessary; very desirable city to 
live in; give experience, refer- 
ences and salary wanted; corre- 
spondence strictly confidential. 
Address “High Grade _ Sales 


Manager,” care Northwestern 
Miller, Temple Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





A SPRING WHEAT MILL IS LOOKING 
for a sales manager; prefer some one 
with an acquaintance and knowledge of 
trade in central states; in answering give 
present connection, experience and salary 
wanted. Address 4299, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





IOWA AND ILLINOIS 
SALESMEN WANTED 


Large central Kansas mill is 
open to engage first-class sales- 
man to take full charge of Iowa 
and another one for Illinois; 
must be experienced and have 
clear record of success; will 
have no difficulty in arranging 
salary or salary and percentage 
with right men. Address 765, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





WANTED—LARGE MINNESOTA MILL, 
grinding wheat and rye, has an opening 
for a man who has had practical milling 
experience; age under 35 years; applicant 
must be capable of working in all depart- 
ments in mill and willing to study and 
acquire knowledge to eventually fit him 
for responsible position; good opportunity 
for ambitious young miller; give refer- 
ences and full particulars in first letter 
as to positions previously held and with 
what concerns, bearing in mind must con- 
template permanent connection; if desired, 
all negotiations will be treated in con- 
fidence. Address 4255, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 
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SALEPSMAN WANTED FOR VERMONT 
territory, both spring, winter and rye 
flours; full line of feeds for mixed car 
trade; must be acquainted in territory and 
furnish reference. Apply by letter. David 
Stott Flour Mills, Inc., 148 State Street, 
Boston, Mass, 





SOUTHEASTERN SALESMAN 
WANTED 


Kansas mill wants to engage 
man familiar with trade in the 
Southeast to handle large bak- 
ery and some jobbing business 
on hard wheat flour; must be 
high grade man accustomed to 
earning good pay; no others 
need apply. Address 766, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo, 





WANTED—A YOUNG FLOUR SALESMAN 
who has the ability to hold his present 
trade and establish new car lot buyers, 
preferably in Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania, by a new modern mill, 
making northwestern hard spring and 
Wisconsin rye flours; having been in mar- 
ket for many years enjoying excellent 
reputation; references required; state sal- 
ary desired. Address 4271, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY MILLER OF WIDE EXPERIENCE IN 
large or small capacity mills; good record; 
age 88. Lock Box 152, Hankinson, N. D. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL, 200 BBLS 
and up, by first-class, energetic miller, 
39 years old and married; 19 years’ mill- 
ing experience. Address 4297, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


FLOUR SALESMAN WITH EIGHT YEARS’ 
selling experience in Kansas and Missouri 
wishes to make connection with first-class 
Kansas mill. Address 760, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A MILLING EXECUTIVE, ABLE AND AG- 


gressive, with many years’ experience in 
all departments of the milling and grain 
business, in the Southwest and Northwest, 
and with a splendid record as a mill 
manager, desires position as manager of 
large mill; available any time. Address 
4301, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 





AS BOOKKEEPER-ACCOUNTANT OR AS- 


sistant manager; 15 years’ office experi- 
ence, thoroughly familiar with milling and 
grain business; southwestern territory pre- 
ferred; now employed, would make change 
on 30 days’ notice; character above re- 
proach; Al references on request. Address 
4262, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





EXPERIENCED, CAPABLE SALES MAN- 


ager, with A No. 1 record, seeks connec- 
tion for new crop with reliable milling 
company; would consider subordinate po- 
sition in sales department where there 
would be assurance of early advancement. 
For particulars, references, etc., address 
4310, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


FOR SALE—MILL OF BETWEEN 2,000 
and 3,000 bbis daily capacity, located in 
milling district in Minneapolis; mill up to 
date in every respect; has always had a 
first-class trade. Address 4311, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 


ent, 300- to 1,000-bbl mill; over 20 years’ 
experience spring and winter wheat; age 
42; active, willing worker; keep mill in 
first-class repair; tactful in handling my 
men and I get results; prefer the West or 
Southwest; can come at once; best refer- 
ences. Address 4282, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





WANTED—AS HEAD MILLER AND SU- 


perintendent in mill of 400 bbis up to 
any capacity, or as head miller and man- 
ager in smaller plant; have had large 
experience and get results; at present am 
employed as milling superintendent in 
800-bb1 mill, but desire to change. For 
Particulars, address W. G., 4260, care 


‘Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





YOUNG WOMAN WITH A NUMBER OF 


years’ experience in the administrative 
end of the milling business wants to con- 
nect with a good live concern as assistant 
to sales manager or general manager; am 
also a high grade accountant and office 
manager; can furnish excellent references 
as to character and ability. Address 4312, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








BY MILLER WITH 25 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence, good references; have tools and do 
millwright work; prefer year round work; 
am 47 and exceptionally rugged. Address 
4295, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 


HIGH GRADE MILLING EXECUTIVE 


seeks permanent connection with reliable 
milling company as sales manager or as- 
sistant manager of large mill, or as man- 
ager of small mill; will accept nominal 
salary with the right concern where re- 
sults will be adequately rewarded; ag- 
gressive, reliable and thoroughly experi- 
enced, Address 4309, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





POSITION AS MILLER IN MILL OF 75 TO 
200 bbls; middle-aged; good habits; 20 
years’ milling and millwright experience; 
references; like others, am out of a job, 
Address 4276, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL 75 TO 5600 
bbls; can put your mill up to making high 
grade flour and close yield; also under- 
stand millwright work; best of references, 
Address 4290, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AS HBAD MILLER, 50 TO 300 BBLS; 
married; have 18 years of milling experi- 
ence with hard and soft wheat, also rye; 
good references; can come on short notice. 
Address Miller, 907 North Main Street, 
Edwardsville, Ill. 


A CAPABLE FLOUR SALESMAN, AC- 
quainted with trade in Indiana, Kentucky 
and part of Ohio, desires connection with 
reliable mill making hard or spring flour; 
references. Address 4314, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 











THIS IS THE TIME TO PUT STRENGTH 


into your sales organization; have been a 
profit producer the last 15 years; have 
built up domestic and export business suc- 
cessfully with strong following from trade 
everywhere; my sales campaigns are al- 
ways original, consequently successful and 
profitable; through the medium of this 
paper a mutually profitable connection can 
result. Address “Producer,” 4236, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





UP-TO-DATE YOUNG HEAD MILLER 


wishes position with good concern; have 
had 14 years of practical experience in 
mill up to 6,000 bbis; can operate any 
mill from 300 bbis up very economically 
and efficiently; am well posted on all lat- 
est milling methods and can produce best 
results in hard and soft wheat mills; 
please give full information in first letter. 
Address 4317, care Northwestern Miller, 
231 Board of Trade Building, Kansas 
City, Mo. 








BY AGGRESSIVE, INTELLIGENT MILL- 
er, 37, in any size mill, where good work 
and skill will be acknowledged; 20 years’ 
experience in United States and Europe; 
graduate of milling college. E. W. Miller, 
3131 Hendricks St, Detroit, Mich, 





FLOUR SALESMAN OF 12 YEARS’ EX- 
perience selling flour in straight and 
mixed car loads, desires to make a con- 
nection with a high class spring wheat 
mill for Wisconsin territory. Address 4277, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
wants position about July 15; southern In- 
diana, Ohio or western Pennsylvania ter- 
ritory; if flour is favorably known will 
work for expenses and commission; refer- 
ences or bond. Address 4305, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








CAPABLE FLOUR SALESMAN, WELL AC- 
quainted with the trade in the state of 
New York, desires connection July 1 with 
spring or hard wheat mill, salary and ex- 
pense basis; references furnished. Address 
N. Y., care Northwestern Miller, 6506 
Temple Building, Chicago, Ill. 





WOMAN HAVING EIGHT YEARS’ EX- 
perience in various departments milling 
business, also stenographic, will be open 
for position July 1; desires Chicago loca- 
tion; at present in charge branch office. 
Address “Saleswoman,” care Northwestern 
Miller, 506 Temple Building, Chicago. 





CHEMIST—A CEREAL CHEMIST WITH 
two years’ laboratory experience wishes to 
come in touch with an up-to-date flour 
mill; am familiar with all standard meth- 
ods of feed and flour analysis; at present 
I am out of a position; splendid reference 
if necessary. Address 4253, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALES MANAGER OR MANAGER—OPEN 


for engagement, preferably on commission 
basis or percentage of profits, with good 
southwestern mill interested in expanding 
business with baker and family trade in 
eastern markets; the advertiser is 35 years 
old, married, now employed, thoroughly 
schooled in the merchandising of high 
grade flour, with successful record, and 
large personal acquaintance with eastern 
buyers. Address 4209, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





SALESMAN OR BRANCH MANAGER— 


I’ve had 15 years’ experience selling high 
grade flour to retail, wholesale and bakery 
trade in Iowa and Nebraska; past eight 
years with one concern; can show clean, 
successful record; good reason for making 
change; not seeking anything but the best 
Place with plenty of responsibility and 
good pay; good following among trade; 
best of references furnished, including one 
from present employer. Address 4269, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALES MANAGER WITH RECORD OF 


success in developing large volume busi- 
ness on southwestern flour, for good rea- 
sons must make change and wants to 
connect with Kansas hard wheat mill, not 
less than 1,000 bbis, or with smaller mill 
in position to provide necessary capacity 
to handle larger volume business, sold on 
profitable basis; willing to work first year 
at nominal salary with future remunera- 
tion governed by results; all correspond- 
ence treated as confidential. Address 4283, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








$15,000 BUYS MODERN 90-BBL MINNE- 


sota flour mill, plansifter type, steam 
power; large elevator; now in operation; 
genuine bargain. If interested address 
1293, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 


MILL FOR SALE 


We offer for sale our 1,000-bb1 mill, 
500 bbis daily capacity flour, 600 
bbils corn meal; recently built and 
in first-class shape; 175,000-bu ele- 
vator equipped with belt conveyors, 
Ellis grain drier; 10,000 bus daily 
capacity; modern power plant 
equipped with compound condens- 
ing engine, high pressure boilers; 
local grain supplies will easily run 
2,000,000 to 3,000,000 bus annually; 
transit arrangements satisfactory; 
will name sacrifice price for quick 
sale. 
Charleston Milling Co., 
Charleston, Mo, 
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FOR SALE—A GOOD 50-BBL WATER- 
power flour and feed mill in a good west- 
ern Wisconsin town, running with a good 
exchange and merchant trade; a money- 
maker; good reason for selling. Address 
4272, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


FOUR ALMOST NEW 50-BBL MIDGET 
mills in North Dakota, ready to start, 
cheap to capable miller; terms; one Em- 
erson kicker, $25; one roll exhaust fan, 
22-in, 9x9 outlet, $25; one Cyclone dust 
collector, 54-in diameter, 9x8-in intake; 
one .double stand Allis rolls, late pattern, 
caliper 9%, $300. Mills Machinery Ex- 
change, 70 Chamber of Commerce, Minne- 
apolis, 











MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN—OUR 40-IN 
lefthand Leffel vertical water turbine; 
price $150; this is a real bargain. Ad- 
dress Springfield Mill & Grain Co., Spring- 
field, Oregon, 








MILL FOR SALE 

One of the best known flour 
mills and milling business long 
established is offered for gale. 
The plant offers exceptional in- 
ducements to one wanting a de- 
sirable, profitable business. Un- 
excelled water power, satisfac- 
tory transportation and mill lo- 
cated so that it can grind 
spring, hard winter and rye 
flour, likewise having equipment 
for corn and barley and exten- 
sive feedingstuffs. Reason for 
selling is due to age of president 
and officers; all correspondence 
confidential. Address ‘“Excep- 
tional Mill,” care Northwestern 
Miller, 506 Temple Building, 
Chicago. 





MILL FOR SALE 


Southwestern 200-bbl Nordyke mill, 
excellent physical condition; favor- 
ably located for milling wheat in 
transit; reasonable terms to re- 
sponsible party; immediate posses- 
sion. Address 4242, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN 


1 oats flaking machine, 

1 steam heating attachment for 
oats flaker, 

1 large mixing machine. 

11 Gaunt feeders. 

1 10 h-p, 230-volt D. C. motor. 

2 Cyclone dust collectors. 

1 Monitor dustless compound 
side shaker No. 387,822, No. 
58-B. 

1 complete California hulling 
process, combining the follow- 
ing machines: 1 huller, 1 pol- 
ishing reel, 1 aspirator and 
separator, 1 dust collector, 
1 elevator. 

New American “E” Products Co., 

601 S Third St, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 








FOR SALE—UP-TO-DATE A-1 MILL, 600 
bbls; Minnesota; rich country; ideal loca- 
tion and power; transit privileges both 
ways; splendid unit for large system; op- 
erating, without closing, over five years; 
insurance, $12 per M. Address 4306, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


FOR SALE—AT ONE THIRD ACTUAL 
cost, one 75 h-p Murray-Corliss engine, 
with water heater; four double stands B. 
& L. rolls, 7x16; two B. & L. centrifugal 
reels, No. 0; one B. & L. upright scourer, 
size 00; two B. & L. dust collectors; one 
Niagara dust collector; all in excellent 
working condition; milling discontinued; 
write immediately. Johnson & Arneson, 
Dassel, Minn, 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—USED PULLEYS, EVERY 
size and description; all in first-class con- 
dition; write us for special ‘prices on your 
requirements. Aunt Jemima Mills Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo, 








ATTENTION! 








MILLERS’ AGENTS 
17 Battery Place, NEW YORK 





MILLERS 


who desire to change their 


New York Representation 


will please arrange to meet 


MR. LEWIS BLAUSTEIN 


At the DRAKE HOTEL, Chicago, June 28-29-30 
and July Ist, 


and talk it over with him. 
assured. Ask the Mill that knows. 


ATLANTIC FLOUR CO. 


DOMESTIC—EXPORT 
612 Water St., BALTIMORE, MD. 


Honest dealings 
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Brand New 10,000 Gal. Horizontal 


For Sale—1,000-Barrel Mill | | STORAGE TANKS 


Southern Minnesota 10 ft. 6 in. dia.; 15 ft. 6 in. long; 3-16 in. shell; 
% in. heads. For Oil, Water or Gasoline 


This is an electrically driven 

mill, fully equipped for the manu- ZELNICKER IN ST. LOUIS 
facture of flour at a very low cost. Locomotives, Cars, Rails, Motors, Engines 
In splendid physical condition. 
Flour brands which will be sold 
with the mill are old and well 














established. Mill has a good local Russell’ Reports Wired | 
and shipping trade. Wheat can Wheat 8 Prices Pha 7 nme | 
A omy in oe tg ays rid Flour Cabse— Dally cables world’s crops 
ncipal markets. aluable ore g—Demand and prices 
power contract goes with the Rye Research Work NOT FOR SELF 
plant. Address 4264, care North- . suet abate ie 
western Miller, Minneapolis, ussell's Commercial News, Incorporat 
13 Water Street NEW YORK BUT FOR ALL 











Correct Milling Why nave Profitable Mis | | NO.) ROPE PAPER BAGS eae 


” i litt 
sick mill? I inspect, reflow, appraise, plan, ~*4 —_ JA | 
remodel, erect and suptd. installation. My R BAGS 
books—Milling Lessons 75c, Book of Form- —_ ~ 


ulas $1.50, 2d edition The Miller and Mill- 


ing Engineer, 355 pages, 400 cuts, flows, ete., For FLOUR, oO. MEAL&A FEED 


= published, $6.50, coe 75. — . 
has. E. Oliver, E.M. & M arsaw, Ind. THE THOMAS PHILLIPS ca 


When the proper development of your water power seems pro- 
hibited by poor foundations, limited time for construction, ex- 
cessive cost, remoteness of site 


THE AMBURSEN DAM 


Ambursen Construction Co., Inc., Engineer-Constructors 
Atlanta New York City Kansas City 





























LAST CALL 


An industry organized is as strong as its 
members make it. 


Electing officers and paying the dues doesn’t 


complete the job. 
The latch string of the largest bank 





The milling industry,—with liquidation ac- 
complished and the sun rising on a new day, 
—can 


West of the Mississippi River is out to 
the miller who may be contemplating a 
change in, or an enlargement of his 
present banking facilities. Be loose-jointed, flabby and go wabbling 
along feeble and complaining, or 

Let us discuss your needs with you. : 

It can tighten up and, as a fighting unit, 

: Hit the line for sound methods, fair profits 
Address— and trade prosperity. 


Bert H. Lang, Vice-President, 


Soil Products Department. Come to Chicago, 





And let’s check up and get started right. 


Mass Meeting Dates— 
June 29 and 30, July 1 
Drake Hotel 


Capital and Surplus, $15,000,000.00. 


Reduced rates. 
Ask your Secretary. 











Drawbacks 











The Fordney Tariff Bill ’ 
will make necessary >t MS of drawbacks os PEF a Under auspices 
iid ute Gio -s : MILLERS’ NATIONAL FEDERATION. 








WE HAVE PERFECT FACILITIES 
FOR MAKING THESE COLLECTIONS 


Without obligation, let us explain our service and 
how it saves your money and time. 


C. J. HOLT & COMPANY, INC. 


J. W. VAN BUSKIRK, Pres. Established 1856 8 
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